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The process of qualitative deve- 
lopment of Indian education had been 
initiated by the Education Commission 
of 1964-65. A new thrust was, how- 
ever given by the new Education 
Policy of 1986, under the personal 
attention of late Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi. 


After the change of Government 
at the centre in 1989, efforts were 
made to make Indian Education more 
egalitarian and purposeful for the 
commonman. This book analyses the 
concerns expressed by the Кат 
Murti Committee. The report has 
expressed its opinion in favour of a 
common school system and its disa- 
pproval of the elite Navodaya 
Vidalayas. It has laid more emphasis 
on work orientedness in education 
and inculcation of moral and spiritual 
values. 


The book will be of immense 
value to educational planners, 
administrators, educationists and the 
general public. 
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Preface 


When on the 7th May, 1990 the Government of India 
announced the appointment of a Committee ‘to review the 
National Policy on Education (NPE), 1986', there were 
people who asked why this hurry in instituting a review even 
before the expiry of the stipulated period of five years. 


The question is legitimate. But the reasons that influenc- 
ed the decision of the Government have been given the resolu- 
tion of the Government itself. It says: 


“Despite efforts at social and economic development 
since: attainment of independence, a majority of our 
people continue to. remain deprived of education. It is: 
also a matter of grave concern that our people comprise 
50 per cent of the world’s illiterare, and large sections of 
children have to go without accepiable level of primary 
education. Government accords ‘the highest priority to 
education both as a human right. and as the means for 
bringing about a transformation towards a more humane 
and enlightened society, There is need to make education 
an effective instrument for securing a status of equality ^ 
for women, and persons belonging to the backward 
classes and minorities. Moreover, it is essential to give 
a work and employment orientation to education and to 
exclude from it the elitist aberrations which have become 
the glaring characteristic of the educational scene. 
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Educational institutions are increasingly being influenced 
by casteísm, communalism- and obscurantism and it is 
necessary to lay special emphasis on struggle against 
this phenomenon and to move towards a genuinely 
egalitarian and secular social order. The National Policy 
on Education (NPE), 1986, needs to be revfewed to evolve 
а framework which would enable the country to move 
towards this perspective of education.” 


Obviously, the basic concerns mentioned have are : 


One: provision of education of a minimum quality to 
all children; 


Two: removal of illiteracy; 


Three: struggle against petty parochial passions and 
prejudice; 


Four: social transformation towards equality; 


‘Five; orientation of education to work and employ- 
ment. 


These concerns are not new except the Right to Work 
now being sought to be enshrined in the Constitution. They 
were there when The Challenge of Education was written in 
1985, and The National Policy on Education formulated in 
1986. While The Challenge of Education felt that ‘the present 
Scenario is an indication of the failure of the education 
system’, the Policy on Education stressed the need ‘to make 
education a forceful tool’ for its two roles ‘combative and 
Positive’. During the four years since 1986 the situation has 
grown much worse, Everywhere there is economic discontent, 
cultural decay, and social disintegration. The youth are in 
revolt.. Violence is fast becoming a way of life. But, in spite 
of concerns expressed from time to time, not much success 
has attended our feeble efforts to arrest the descent downhill. 
The nation is faced today with a crisis of many dimensions. 
As very survival is thereatened. In the total crisis of the 
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nation, along with Politics; Business, and Religion, Education 
has its full share. Why it has failed to play the role that every 
Commission or Committee appointed since independence has 
assigned to it is the first question. 


One fundamental reason for failure has been that while 
we go on making radical protestations, our education to this 
day continues to be governed by the same assumptions, goals 
and values that governed it in the days of the British Raj. 
The British believed in the ‘downward filtration theory’ under 
which education and culture, would inevitably flow from the 
classes to the masses. They kept the common people away 
from education, and education away from life. But things 
have not much changed since they left. Even today the 
principal beneficiaries of our education are the upper and 
middle classes. To them also we give a wrong education, Our 
formal system remains confined to the four walls of a school 
or college. It іх ед down to textbooks and examinations. 
Even then the books are unreadable and the examinations 
totally unreliable, The courses of study are so framed that 
the students are not equipped with any productive skills, 
Whatever education they receive cuts, them off from their 
natural and social environment, They become aliens to their 
own community, They lose faith in life itself, What 
Jayaprakashji wrote in 1978 still holds true. According to him 
‘it also converts them into a parasitic class which perpetuates 
and even intensifies the poverty of the masses, The system 
pas failed to .promote individual growth, It also becomes 
more of a hindrance than a help to bring about an egalitarian 
transformation’. If this be true, can we say that we have 
basically departed from the Macaulay traditions? And, if this 
is what our education has done to us, one may well ask, is not 
no education better than had education? 


The other important reason is that our education has 
been a routine sectoral activity left to the initiative and 
judgement of specialists at the desk, controlled and guided 
by those far removed from where people live and work. The 
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whole system is so completely centralised that little, if any, 
initiative is left to People even at State or district levels, 
Education Co-related to life has to be linked to clearly defined’ 
Social objectives and comprehensive strategies. But the whole 
approach of government activities is sectoral, so much so that 
the different Policies of the Government such as educational, 
agricultural, industrial, forest, water, or even a policy for 
scheduled castes and tribes, do not refer to each other, and 
are often even mutually contradictory. They are, in fact, 
designed to attain objectives internal to their Tespective sectors, 
and not to any fundamental social objectives. The result is 
that the only option left is expansion without proper thought 
to quality or relevance. So, our education has expanded with- 
out thought to quality or relevance. 

One may admit that for this situation education alone 
is not responsible, During the last forty-three years we have 
pursued a model of economic development that has led to the 
creation of two Indias—one of the rich, the other of the poor; 
A new privileged class has come into being. It holds mono- 
Poly over political and €conomic power and sources of wealth. 
It controls culture and education. It is firmly established 
everywhere, It is this class whose interests our education is 
made to serve, The result is that as in economy so in educa. 
tion, two parallel systems have come into being—one for the 
tich, the other for the poor. No wonder, a divided education 
finds itself totally devitalised, and incapable of meeting the 
challenges of independent India's national life. To the rise 
and growth of this class, holding Sway.over the whole range of 
national affairs, can be traced most of the-ills we are faced 
With—the erosion of sociil and moral values, weakening of | 
democracy, the partisan character of our development, corrup- 
tion and a number of other elitist aberrations, It is responsible 
for the impoverishment of the nation's very soul, It is, there- 
fore, timé the nation, most of all education, took serious note 
of this Phenomenon, and guarded against further damage to 
national life, 


It is clear that the present system of education, in terms. 
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of education for the people, has outlived its utility, whatever 
iteverhad. But before we have a new pattern of education 
we must have а new model of development. Іп a country like 
ours, with vast areas of backwardness, economic, social, 
educational, development, democracy, and education have to 
go together. They have to be woven together in an integrated 
programme of transformation and reconstruction, Peaceful 
transformation is an organic process in which economy and 
education cannot work in isolation with each other. Take 
for example the Right to Work. Even if it is. enshrined in the 
Constitution, it is the economy alone that can create opportu- 
nities of employment; education can only empower people 
for work. This is the principal reason why, despite growing 
unemployment, vocational education has not become popular. 
Economy failed to create jobs, so vocational training became 
meaningless. If people have to be equipped for self-employ- 
ment there must be a national policy to decentralise processes 
of production, guarantee wages and incomes, safeguard the 
interests of the small producers against the onslaught of 
centralised industry and metropolitan economy, and ensure 
growth with equity. Similarly if education has to make 
worthwhile contribution to national unity, it must be accom- 
panied by а programme of strengthening local communities 
down to village or muhalla levels. It is at those levels that 
people have to learn to live and work together, Real stable 
unity can be achieved only through a process of cooperation 
and sharing. The lessons and values of co-existence are not 
learnt through exhortations. So also, strengthening of local 
communities is linked with the development of a common or 
neighbourhood school system. Life at the community level 
is inter-related. It cannot be cut up into compartments. 
Similarly the education of harijans, adivasis, or other back- 
ward communities must go along with such measures to end 
poverty as land-reforms, cheap housing, and village industriali- 
sation so that ina plan of agro-industrial rural economy а 
dependable means of livelihood could be guaranteed to every 
family. A struggle against poverty is fundamentally a struggle 
against ignorance and injustice. It includes a struggle against 
parochial passions, inequity, ill-health and illiteracy. For the 
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poor development, democracy, and education should mean 
emancipation. 


Once the fact of the inter-relatedness of our life and its 
problems is recognised, the need for developing a holistic and 
participatory approach becomes clear, not only in education, 
but in development and democracy also. Participation must 
£0 beyond government departments and reach the people in 
villages and muhallas. While there should be understanding 
and coordination among departments, there should be active 

_ participation among the people themselves.. The NPE '86, 
and before it the Kothari Commission, have repeatedly refer- 
red to development and democracy in relation to education. 
The problem is how to inter-relate them into a programme 
and deliver it to the people as a package. 


Let us take an example. The way to do it would be to 
treat the village itself as a unit for an integrated programme 
of education, democrarcy, and development. The Panchayati 
Raj Bill, 1990 proposes that each village will have a Gram- 
sabha composed of all the adults in the village, male and 
female, it will have wide Powers and functions. As a re- 
presentative of the village this Gramsabha may be asked to` 
prepare a plan of development including education for the 
village with its own priorities. As part of the village plan, 
each family will have its own small plan. The Gramsabha 
will make sure that its whole village plan provides for each 
family a dependable means of livelihood —land for agriculture, 
cattle for dairying, tools for crafts, ог other means of gainful 
employment. The Gramsabh itself will be Tesponsible for 
implementing the plan. As for resources, the funds available 
for all the different development and education Schemes — there 


Inspite of ‘narrow domestic walls, Separating people the 
village is an organic whole. When its Gramsabha as a plann- 
ing and implementing body starts functioning it will Provide 
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an object lesson in participatory, face-to-face, democracy. In 
the discharge of its responsibilities it will soon know how to 
agree inspite of differences, how to quarrel and resolve con- - 
flicts, and how to mobilise resources for common good, and 
soon. People will also learn from experience that virtues 
like tolerance, honesty and openness are not only good but 
useful too. As the work progresses and development minded- 
ness grows and problems arise the village people will realise 
that without education and training progress is not possible. 
Writing the muster roll, keeping records, handling money, 
measuring dug earth, calculating wages, repairing the pump- 
ing set or implements, protecting crops, increasing. the yield 
of milk, first-aid to simple injuries, and a lot of other prob- 
lems will create a situation in which there will be a compelling 
demand for know-how, for information, for literacy, func- 
tional and general, and training in a number of skills, 


It will be a challenging situation. Our present-day. 
administrators and teachers are not equipped to meet it. They 
have thought that the village itself could become a school for 
which all the intellectual and productive resources available 
in the village itself and its neighbourhood would have to be 
mobilised. In a village becoming a school those who are 
educated will teach; those who have'skill will train; those who- 
have experience . will guide and enlighten. The engineer, the 
doctor, the. accountant, the mechanic, the social worker and 
others, retired or serving, will have their place in a scheme of 
education that a situation like this demands, It will be parti- 
cipatory education for life through life. It will be fully 
co-related to productive work, and natural and social environ- 
ment. Otherwise it will be no education at all. 


“One may ask, how will the children be educated? They 
will be formally educated in the regular village school which 
may be called a Gramshala. !The children will work with their 
parents according to their capacity. In the afternoon or in 
the morning as convenient, they will attend their Gramshala 
for two to three hours for formal and graded education. The 
Gramshala will hold separate classes for youngmen and adults 
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in the evening. For an hour the adults may discuss their 
common problems. Another hour may be devotec to literacy 
or something else. The nearest middle or high school will be 
equipped with a science laboratory and a workshop for special 
courses in subjects like mechanical skills, functioning of the 
Gramsabha and Panchayat, development planning, Anthyo- 
daya, mobilization and use of resources, accounting, and 
number of other related subjects. 


India lives in its villages. That is the great mantra that 
Gandhiji gave us. It is there that our producers lives, voters 
live, the poor and the illiterate live. It is the villages that 
hold the key to the country's problems. So vision of future 
India can be greater than to rebuild its half-a-million villages. 
The irony is that in terms of the teeming millions inhabiting 
these villages our development, our democracy, and our edu- 
cation have all become irrelevant. But once we decide to 
approach them in the right spirit they are bound to respond, 
and rise to end their suffering. It may be that in the first phase 
selected homogeneous SC/ST and other backward villages may 
have to be taken up. In case whole villages do not come 
forward in the beginning, then mutual-aid teams may have (0 
be formed. Naturally in the whole, process of rebuilding 
villages education will have the most. vital part to play, be- 
cause it alone can prepare people's minds to receive new ideas, ! 
and accept new tools, new relationships, aud new forms of 
organisation. 


When, in 1937, Gandhiji presented his Scheme of educa- 
tion he called it NAI TALIM, New Education. He knew that 
a new India would need a new education. His Nai Talim was 
education transformed to build a new social order based on 
truth and non-violence. If we do want our education to be- 
come a ‘forceful tool’ for social transformation there is no 
way except to adopt the essential features of Nai Talim with 
such adaptations as may. be necessary to meet contemporary 
needs. One obvious need is to arrest tue almost complete 
erosion of social and moral values. Truth and non-violence 
are everlasting spiritual values that we have inherited from 
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our past, but when applied to real life, they come closest to 
the values of modern science and democracy. There are sure 
indications in the world of thought that sooner than later 
ground may be , Prepared for ап integration between science 
(truth) and spirituality (unity of life). Democracy (non- 
violence). may be а link between the two. That may well lay 
the foundations of a new culture, far different from the one in 
which we are living. For a brighter India of tomorrow we 
need a new culture which combines the best in both science 
and spirituality. Let our tranceformed education show the 
way. 


Participatory education, participatory development, and 
participatory democracy will be possible only when we decide 
upon a policy of planned decentralisation, Decentralisation 
does not mean merely devolution of certain functions from 
the centre to lower levels of administration. It is, in fact, 
concerned with the role of the State vis-a-vis the civil society. 
It involves a clear shift of power from the former to the latter. 
There is no denying that during the last forty years there 
have been failures both in centralisation and decentralisation 
as forms of governance, But in a democracy people have, 
after all, to be trusted, The future lies with them. If demo: 
cracy has to live, it is their power that has to be developed, 
and not of the State, For this the necessary objective condi- 
tions have to be created. To ensure social justce and other 
democratic values local communities have to be strengthened, 
and their social processes regenerated. They must be left free 
to decide and run the whole show of local life. One great 
advantage of doing so will be that local conflicts—there is no 
end to them— will become more manageable. Centralisation 
has proved divisive, and if persisted in, it will create more 
divisions, and will ultimately break up our society, and des- 
troy the unity of the country. Less of state and more of civil 
society is the answer to many of our political, social and moral 
ills. We have trusted the voter and he has not betrayed demo- 
cracy. Let us trust the citizen, and he will not betray the 
values of a civil and humane society. We have spent forty- 
three years on building the state, let us now start building the | 
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nation. In this process education must attain primacy. It 
must become Power. Education as Power is too important to 
be left to specialists alone. 


In the body of the report, under decentralisation, we 
have suggested the formation of Educational Complexes. The 
fact is that all the agencies working in rural areas—the 
panchayats and gramsabhas, voluntary organisations, the 
educational institutions and government departments, as also 
enlightened citizens in the greater cause of building the nation. 
It should not be difficult to do so at the level of the local 
community. 


Our people have so far depended upon the State alone to 
bring about the needed educational and social transformation. 
The result has been far from happy. The experience of the 
past forty-three years has shown that the State in India still 
represents, by and large, the haves and the upper and middle 
classes and that the representatives of the weaker sectiohs play 
only a minor role therein. This has led to growing alienation 
between the masses and the elite in all spheres of national life. 
That explains why there is resistance to all changes that would 
affect the position of the privileged classes, e.g. the introduc- 
tion of the common school system or increase in fees, or again 
emphasis on elementary education in preference to secondary 
and higher education. The contradictions produced by the 
politico-economic and educational systems are too glaring. 
The situation is fast becoming explosive, and if not reversed 
in time, the consequences will be tragic. 


No more will a patch here or a patch there will do. The 
need of the hour is a people’s movement for a New Education, 
not for a few but forall. The present entrenched system is 
not likely to respond except under the relentless pressure of 
public opinion and peaceful people’s action. In this report we 

, have tried to draw as clearly as we could, in the limited time 
allowed, the outlines of a system of national education related 
` (о our genius, present needs, and future progress. In doing 
so we have widened the horizons of education: The three 
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key-points in.our thinking have. been: universalisation; voca- 
tionalisation- and: decentralisation: We-have drawn upom the 
great tradition of India, the experiences: and experiments: of 
pioneers in our country and abroad, and great thinkers like 
Gandhi, Tagore, and others. 


Allthe basic reforms. recommended. in this report can- 
not be introduced/at once: So; the reforms: may be: divided 
into three categories immediate, intermediate, and ultimate. 
There are still questions that require: fuller. consideration; A 
thousand practical-.detajls have to be: worked out. Innova- 
tionsiwill have to be made; and extensive experiments : carried: 
out: But a:beginning:in the right direction brooks. no: delay, 
and а тога transformation’ of our education system should: 
be brought about in a period not longer than ten years, The 
1990s are going to be crucial for us as a nation. What we 
do in the next'ten years will determine how we shall face the 


challenge of the next century. 


We have taken what may be called a holistic view of 
education. We hold that in all the stages of education the 
same values should permeate. Fach stage should be comp- 
lete in itself. The present system in which the lower stage 
is a preparation for the higher should be given up. · This 
willbeeasy to do if degrees are delinked from jobs, and 
there is only one stream of education including both voca- 
tional and general. Universal education upto the matri- 
culation standard plus a sound grounding in a vocation is a 
goal we should work for. But for the present we have 
decided to lay stress on elementary education upto class VIII. 
This is the minimum level every boy and girl in India should 


be enabled to attain. 


For the ideas expressed in this preface, I alone am 
responsible. My perceptions and experiences are primarily 
of a social worker, which.I have been ever since I left college 
teaching in 1954 to join village service especially in the field 
of rural education. But the report itself is the result of the 
collective labours of the Committee. Its members have 
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worked as a team and worked out agreed decisions. We have 
differed in argument, sometimes vehemently, but have always 
ended in complete agreement. 


Let me end with án appeal to all our countrymen who 
have the nation's best interests at heart, be they administ- 
rators, teachers, social workers, students or just citizens. 
The nation is in peril. In its introduction the New Educa- 
tion Policy of 1986 rightly says, "There are moments in 
history when a new direction has to be given to an age-old 
process". This is a truth of great significance. I have no 
doubt that if each one of us realises the significance of this 
truth, even partially, and contributes his mite we shall over- 
come the crisis much sooner than we imagine. The future 
belongs to those that dare and act. 


Ramamurti 
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Introduction 


After the general elections in November 1989, a new 
political configuration had emerged in India which had come 
to power on an anti-Congress plank. The National Front 
Government headed by Shri V.P. Singh as Prime Minister 
lasted only for 4 months and was replaced by another com- 
bination of politicians who named themselves as Janta Dal 
Samajwadi (Socialist). This combination also could function 
for about 4 months, when the support on which it was sur- 
viving was Withdrawn by Congress, and the General Elections 
were announced. It is not certain as to which political party 
will come to power. But the fact remains that with a change 
in political power, there is an impact on educational system 
of the country. 


The Government of India headed by Shri V.P. Singh 
vide its resolution No. F.1-6/90 PN (D.I.) dated 7th May, 
1990 had observed that despite efforts at social and economic 
development since attainment of independence, a majority of 
our people continue to remain deprived of education, which 
is one of the basic needs for human development. lt was 
also felt that it is also a matter of grave concern that our 
people comprise 50 per cent of the world's illiterate, and large 
sections of children have to go without acceptable level of 
primary education. That the Government records (ће highest 
| priority to education — both as a human right and as the 
|| means for bringing about a transformation towards a more 
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humane and enlightened society. The Government, therefore, 
thought that there is need to make education an effective 
instrument for securing a status of equality for women, and 
persons belonging to the backward classes and minorities. It 
said, "Moreover, it is essential to give a work and employ- 
ment orientation to education and to exclude from it the 
elitist aberrations which have become the glaring characteristic 
of the educational scene. Educational institutions are increas- 
ingly being influenced by casteism, communalism and obscu- 
rantism and it is necessary to by special emphasis on struggle 
against this phenomenon and to move towards a genuiacly 
egalitarian and secular social order. The National Policy on 
Education 1986 (NPE), needs to be reviewed to evolve a frame 
work which would enable the country to move towards this 
perspective of education’. 


The National Policy on Education was evolved after a 
nationwide debate during the Prime Ministership of Кају 
Gandhi and was а continuation and improvement of the 
previous policy of education 1968. It will thus be seen that 
the review of the National Policy of Education 1986, was 
more of a political exercise. The National Front Govern- 
ment consisted of elements of the Janta Party, the Lok Dal, 
the Telgu Desam Party, the DMK and AGP of Assam, and 
the Communist Parties of India. 


1. Towards and Enlightened and. Humane Society, Report of the 


e due for Review of National Policy o! Education, 1980, 
p. 370. 


Ап Overview 


After the genera] elections in November 1989, a new 
political configuration had emerged in India which had 
come to power on an anti Congress plank. The National 
Front Government headed by V.P. Singh as Prime Minister 
lasted only for 11 months and was replaced by another 
combination of politicians who named themselves as Janta 
Dal Samajwadi (Socialist). This combination also could 
function for about 4 months, when the support on which it 
was surviving was withdrawn by Congress, and the General 
Elections were announced. It is not certain as to which 
political party will come to power now, But the fact remains 
that with a change in political power, there is an impact on 
educational system of the country. 


The Government of India headed by V.P. Singh vide 
its resolution No. Е. 1-6/90 PN (D.1) dated 7th May, 1990 
had observed that despite efforts at social and economic 
development since the attainment of independence, а majority 
of our people continue to remain deprived of education, 
which is one of the basic needs for human development. It 
was also felt that it is also a matter fof grave concern that 
our people comprise 50 per cent, of the world’s’ illiterate 
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and large sections of children have to go without acceptable 
level of primary education. That the Government accords 
the highest priority to education—both as a human right 
and as the means for bringing about a transformation towards 
a more humane and enlightened society. The Government, 
therefore, thought that there is need to make education an 
effective instrument for securing a status of equality for 
women and persons balonging to the backward classes and 
minorities. It said, “‘Moreover, it is essential to give a 
work and employment orientation to education and to 
exclude from it the elitist aberrations which have become 
the glaring characteristic of the educational scene. Edu- 
cational institutions are increasingly being influenced by 
casteism, communalism and obscurantism and it is neces- 
sary to lay special emphasis on struggle against this pheno- 
menon and to move towards a genuinely egalitarian and 
secular social order. The national Policy on Education 
1986 (NPE), needs to the reviewed to evolve a framework 
which would enable the country to move towards this pers- 
pective of education.' The National Policy on Education 
was evolved after a nationwide debate during the Prime 
Ministership of Rajiv Gandhi and was a continuation and 
improvement ofthe previous policy of education 1968. It 
will thus be seen that the review of the National Policy of 
Education 1986, was more of a political exercise. The 
National Front Government consisted of elements of the 
Janta Party, the Lok Dal, the Telugu Desam Party, the DMK 
and AGP of Assam, and the Communist parties of India. 


For any policy to be reviewed it is necessary that suffi- 
cient time is allowed for the policy to prove its worth, It 
was too early to review the functioning of the new Education 
Policy of 1986. However, since the Committee was headed 
by eminent educationists, great national leaders, it will be 
presumed that the Review Committee has been able to make 
sincere and reasonable recommendations. The Committee’s 
frame of reference were: 
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— То review the National Policy on {Education, 1986 and 
its implementation; 


— To make recommendations regarding the revision of the 
policy; and 


— To recommend action necessary for implementation of 
the revised policy within a time frame. 


The approach of the Committee in reviewing the 
National Policy of Education, 1986 and its implementation 
had been guided by considerations of equity and social 
justice, personally of educational management at all levels, 
establishment of a participative educational order and 
inculcation of values indispensible for communication of 
enlightened and humane society and for the empowerment of 
work, 


The Committee in order to achieve equity and social 
justice and thereby remove elitist aberration and viewed 
education in the overall context of socio economic and 
regional based disparities. It had been mentioned by the 
Review Committee that an educational order based on соп- 
siderations of equity and social justice cannot autonomously 
come about without inter-linkages with these policies. A 
very vital component of the overall strategy for securing 
equity, social justice in education is the development of the 
common school system. The Committee was fully aware 
that this is not an innovation but has been with us for over 
quarter of acentury since the report of the Education Com- 
mission, 1964-66 and essential point is that this is to remain 
а concept and its non-implementation has only contributed 
to the accentuation of the existing educational disparities, 
The great steps for translating this concept into action have 
been taken. In order to achieve this objective, the existing 
Government, local body and Government aided schools have to 
be transformed through quality made into genuine neighbour- 
hood schools. Private schools also should be similarly trans- 
formed in course of time by making them freely accessible. 
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It is particularly in the context of the need for estab- 
lishing the Common School System that some of the members 
ofthe Committee have found it difficult to go along with 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme. It is, inter-alia for this. 
reason that the Committee as a whole has advocated against 
establishment of more Navodaya Vidyalayas, not to speak of 
the inequity in nurturing talent only in a few. It is on account 
of the inferance in judging а scheme for the implementation 
of which adequate resources has originally envisaged were 
not provided, and of the need fora faire and total review of 
the scheme that the Committee has made alternative recom- 
mendations on its future, The Committee of course has also 
taken into account the practical difficulties in abruptly dis- 
continuing a scheme which involves about 50,000 students 
and 30,000 teachers. 


The Committee generally accepted the frame of reference 
of goal of education as propounded by the father of nation 
Gandhiji which was the establishment of a non-violent and 
non-exploitative social and economic order. However, these 
goals were identified as under. 


(a) Education must provide а techno-informative or a 
Sound knowledge base, empowering the person through 
knowledge and on which one can build later on. 


(b) Education must also provide opportunities to acquire 
Skills, through engaging the students in a variety of 
processes and situations, These skills would be basic 
life skills, such as foundational skills їп communication, 
Computation social skills, and manual skills, which 
would enable the student to develop specific job oriented 
skills later. 


(c) Education must further provide a climate for the nurture 
of vatues, both as а personalised set of values forming 
one's character and including necessarily social, cultural 
and national values, so as to have a context and 
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meaning for actions and decisions, and in order to enable 
the persons to act with conviction and commitment. 


(d) Education must play an interventionist and catalytic 
role too for promoting national cohesion and unity 
by empowering the students to become agents of social 
change. 


The Committee had felt that most of the tasks of 
education had remained unfinished." 


The Review Committee felt that an evaluation of policy 
in relation to women’s education needs necessarily to be 
made in the larger context of socio, cultural related in which 
women live, and the educational situation that is sought to 
be addressed and subsequently redressed. The Review Com- 
mittee also made recommendations in regard to women’s 
education in the following dimensions. 

— Access to education and quality of learning, 

— Content of education and gender bias, 

— Vocational education, 

— Training of teachers and other educational personnel, 
— Research and development of women’s studies, 

— Representation of women in the educational hierarchy, 
— Employment of women, 

— Adult education, 


— Resources, and 


— Management, 


It will thus be seen that the Review Committee had 
specifically made recommendations for the education of 
women, scheduled castes and tribes. The Committee had 
expressed its reservations specifically against establishment 
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of elite schools like Navodaya Vidhyalayas. This was based 
on the estimates of statewise expenditure of running Navodaya 
Vidhyalayas. For pace-setting the Committee had recom- 
mended. 


— Ап average school at each stage of education (Primary, 
Middle, Higher Secondary) may be selected in each 
Educational Complexes with view to intiating a pro- 
cess of innovation and exprimentation coupled with 
quality. The pace-setting activities would also focus 
on innovating and experimenting with the strategies of 
non-formalisation and reaching out in the context of 
UEE. The principle of republicability should be 
informed to aspects of this programme. 


— But in order to support the above pace-setting acti- 
vities, one relatively better in order to high school in 
each educational Complexes may be selected as a lead 
schoo] as was also envisaged by the Education Com- 
mission (1964-66). This lead school’, which some 
additional facilities and are orientation of its teachers, 
would act as а resource institution for the pace-setting 
Processes going on in the schools of the Complexes for 
this additional responsibility, the lead school’ would 
be provided with extra resource persons and admi- 
nistrative assistance. This lead school may also faci- 
litate communication between the pace-setting schools 
of the Complexes and DIETs. 


The Committee developed the rationale that activities 
which foster and promote the all round balanced develop- 
ment of the child in the age group of 0-6 years in all 
dimensions. 


Physical, mental, social, imotional and moral 


— Have been charactively described in NPE 1986 as early 
Childhood Care and Education (ECCE); Both these 
components, care and education, are essential, since 
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either by itself is inadequate. In this sense ofa man's 
promote balanced human development, ECCE is the 
birth-right of every child. 


The Committee made recommendations in this regard 
“The scope of Constitutional directive (Article 45) of pro- 
viding, within a specified time frame, free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 
years”, should be enlarged to include ECCE. 


The Committee also recommended that ECCE should 
be included in the minimum needs programme. For this 
purpose the Committee made the following recommendations. 


(i) The department of women and child development 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


in the ministry of HRD at the Centre (and the 
Departments of Social Welfare in the States) 
should be held accountable for implementation of 
ECCE in all aspects to its operational design, as 
recommended in the POA. 


This department must also accept the noddle role 
of stimulating, co-ordinating and monitoring the 
ECCE work undertaken by other agencies/depart- 
ments, such as Labour, Works and Housing, Tribal 
Welfare, Cultural, Irrigation, Rural Development, 
Forest etc. 


The department of women and child development 
(and its counterparts in the states) should seek 
the setting up of a nature Ministerial Committee 
(and its in the states), comprising of represen- 
tatives of the departments of Labour, Health and 
Education to assist it in planning, co-ordinating and 
monitoring the ECCE programmes. 


At the same time, the Department of Education 
cannot, need Article 45, given up its basic res- 
ponsibility for the Education of children from birth 
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to 6 years, and must ensure that this continuing 
concern is reflected any action in all dimensions 
and suggests to education. 


The Committee made the recommendation that con- 
crete provisions should be made in financial and programatic 
terms for decentralised and community best implementation 
of the various models and strategies mentioned in POA, 
programme of action the Committee thus made the following 
recommendations in regard to personnel and training. 


(i) Recognised the skilled nature of work in ECCE and 
the links between programme quality on the one 
hand and wages, job specification, social status 
and motivation on the other. 


(ii) The overall responsibility for teacher Education 
and personnel training for ECCE at all levels must 
be accepted by the departments of Education, both 
at all the Centre and the States/UTs in course 
co-ordination with the department of Women and 
Child Development at the Centre and their counter- 
parts in the States, while developing mechanisms 
to respond to the needs and perceptions of the 
users and programme implementers, such as the 
departments of labour, forest, irrigation, works 
and housing, rural development etc. as well as 
the private sector. For the other components of 
ECCE (health, nutrition etc.), a close co-ordination 
with the noddle and other related departments/. 
agencies would be necessary. 


(iii) Working through Educational Complexes (as pro- 
posed elsewhere), DIETs should assume responsi- 
bility for training in ECCE and establish a field- 
based network relationship with ECCE programmes. 
For this purpose, DIETs should build up their 
own training capability. 

. 
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(iv) Building up on the base of available training pattern 
(Table 3), a network of modeller training pro- 
grammes for ECCE must be developed at all levels 
(gratehopes, para of professional, professional and 
supervisory) through a diversity of models and 
strategies, with content to meet the holistic goals 
of ECCE and a participatory mythology using 
the basic principle of intercept with different 
degrees of field placement. 


(v) A system of accreditation ofa training program- 
mes and agencies in ECCE must be developed as 
indicated in POA (this would also promote diversity 
and decentalization). 


(vi) Action should be taken soon to develop Vocational 
Education of ECCE at the +2 level in all States/ 
UTs. The feasibility on reorganisation on a priority 
basis with a view to widen the social base and 
availability of ECCE workers. 


(vii) Masures should be intiated to restrict the train- 
ing programme on elementary school teachers all 
over the country to integrate and emphasise the 
child-centred and non-formal approaches of carly 
child-hood education in the primary schools, 
especially at the early stages, with a view to improve 
schools capability to receive and retain children. 


The Review Committee was not satisfied with the 
involvement of local community in the child education pro- 
gramme. It recommended more involvement of Panchayati 
Raj Institution and other such agencies. On monitoring and 
evaluation of these programmes the Committee made the 
following recommendations. 


(i) DIETs and Educational Complexes, rather than any 
higher level structures, should have a major role 
in both planning and execution of the system of 
internal monitoring and evaluation. 
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(ii) The State Government should also organise an 
independent system of monitoring and evaluation 
of the programme at the level of Educational 
Complexes only (i.e., not at the level of individual 
centres) and make its reports available for open _ 
and public consideration at the district or block 
level. 


(iii) One major objective of these exercises should be 
to use the findings as a direct input for renewal 
strengthening of the programme at the local level. 
For this, it would be necessary to foster laterly 
inter-action and exchange of findings (complexes 
to complexes to centre to centre or centre-com- 
plexes), rather than the exclusive verticle and 
upwards flow indicated in the POA. The reports 
from monitoring and evaluation exercises should 
also be released for open inter-action at both the 
formal and informal with a view to build up 
public pressure for programme efficiency. The 
index of Human Development should be a dynamic 
concept and be made public as a means of monitor- 
mg as well as community intervention in the 
programmes. 


Additional & Continuing Education 


The Review Committee observed that the content and 
Process of adult education, as distinct from adult literacy, 
is to be reorganised. The question of survival, development 
and justice are to be interwoven into content, pedagogy and 
learning situation of adult, letting literacy come in originally 
in the process when and if it becomes the felt need of the 
adult learners. This understanding would help in avoiding 
disproportionate emphasis on literacy campaigns. A major 
objective of these campaigns should be to enthuse the adult 
illiterates to send their children for school education. Other 
objectives may include education for democracy and Pan- 
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chayati Raj and Гог eschewing violence, castesim, communa- 
lism, gender bias and all other forms of discrimination. 


The Committee was of the view that the new scheme 
of adult education under the national literacy mission was 
to be introduced gradually and as such the results would 
not be expected from NLM. The Committee observe that 
notwithstanding the phenomenon put in by NLM and a 
number of determines elementary agencies during the last 
three years, cynicism regarding what has so far gone on 
under the banner of literacy programme. The Committee 
appreciated the enrnaculm experiment being conducted in 
Kerala. The Committee made the following recommendations, 


(i) Imparting of literacy should be placed in the con- 
text of the developmental needs of the adult. 
Adult education programmes should be accom- 
panied by а wide range of measures relating to 
health, nutrition, housing and employment needs. 
They should also address themselves to issues of 
fundamental rights, laws, secularism and дето- 
cracy. After creating awareness in respect of 
these essential needs to issues adult learner himself 
should be expected to ask for adult literacy as a 
felt need. Instead of starting with adult literacy, 
the start should be in respect of awareness in 
essential needs and from their work backward to 
adult literacy. 


(ii) While the mass campaign strategy may be tried 
out further, the alternative model being employed 
by the Department of Education through Mahila 
Samakhya may be closely monitored and its appli- 
cation for adult literacy examined—consideration 
that the objective of this project is to create aware- 
ness regarding issues of survival and thereby 
generate felt needs. 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


(у 


~ 


(vi) 


The mass campaign strategy as well as the Mahila 
Samakhya model may be objectively evaluated to 
110 for meaningful lessons for the future. 


On most of the developmental problems and matters 
regarding to fundamental rights, social justice etc., 
the majority of the illrerates more often than not 
find themselves in decisions of conflected with the 
official authorities. Therefore, genuine initiatives 
for adult education programmes, voluntary agencies, 
community groups, pelitical parties and their mass 
organisations should be facilitated. 


While NLM goes ahead with its palnned the 
literacy campaign in the Eighth Five Year Plan 
period, an independent study group should be 
commissing to evalua'e the programme particularly 
with a view to arrive at an understanding of what 
may be appropriate strategies to remove adult 
illiteracy in the quicker possible time under the 
elvaluation may also look into the various alter- 
native models and study their relevance with res- 
pect to diverse socio-cultural and political con- 
ditions in different parts of India. The minimum 
objective of this study should be to find out on 
objective basis what approaches do not yield models 
may not be encouraged. 


The department of education should coordinate 
with the department of Rural Development and 
Ministry of Labour and organise programmes for 
vocational skills for the adult illiterates facilitating 
flow of funds from programme like TRYSEM 
(Training of Youth for Self-Employment). Com- 
munity Polytechnics should also be involved та 
large scale in imparting vocational skills amongst 
the adult illiterates. (This will enhance employ- 
ability of the adult illiterates and thereby create 
awareness regarding basic needs and issues of life 
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in the process generating demand for adult literacy 
as a felt need). 


(vii) The neo-literates should be placed in an environment 
in which (constant interface with the challenge of 
the written word.) 


(viii) Illiterate adults are those who have either not had 
access to education or having access have been 
unable to complete their schooling. A person has 
to remain in school at least for a minimum of 4 
years to attain a relatively irreversible level of 
"literacy. Literacy should be a form of basic train- 
ing making it possible for the adult to acquire 
some knowledge as may be necessary. Its impera- 
tive that universalisation of elementary education 
is given top priority in Education planning and 
resource allocation. The objective should be to 
ensure that no child in the next century. (If this 
can be achieved, we would have then succeed in 
controlling the chief contributor to illiteracy in 
India, i.e., low rate of participating in school 
education. 
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Methodology and Procedures 


The Committee to review the National Policy on Educa- 
tion (NPE), 1986 was formed on 7th November, 1990 as per 
Government Resolution No. F.1-6/90-PN(D.I) with Acharya 
Ramamurti as Chairman and sixteen others as Members. 
The terms of reference were: 


— to review the National Policy on Education, 1986 and 
its implementation; 

— to make recommendations regarding the revision of the 
Policy; and 

— To recommend action necessary for implementation of 
the revised policy within a time frame. 


Full text of the resolution is presented in Appendix-I. 


As the Government Resolution envisaged that the Com- 
mittee would devise its own procedure, it set for itself the 
following modalities: 


— Transaction of business through sub-Committees; 
— Scrutiny of background documents obtained from 
Government; 
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— Consultation with Bureau Heads of the Department of 
Education dealing with various specialised areas; 


— Scrutiny of citizens’ perceptions; 
— Conduct of field/case studies; 


— Drawal of academic support from specialists co-opted/ 
associated with Sub. Committees; and 


— Formulation of perspective for review of education 
policy, receiving responses thereto from interest groups 
and interactions with them. 


In specific terms— 


The following six Sub-Committees were constituted by 
the Committee for considering various subjects (Particulars 
ofthe composition of the Sub-Committees, are presented in 
Appendix-II): 


Sub-Committee I : Access, Equity and Universalisation. 
Sub-Committee II : Education and Right to work. 


Sub-Committee III : Quality and Standards in Education. 


Sub-Committee IV : National Unity, Value Education and 
Character Building. 


Sub-Committee У : Resources and Management. 


Sub.Committee VI : Rural Education. 


The main Committee and its Sub-Committees held 
twenty-seven meetings. (Twenty meetings of Sub-Committees 
and seven meetings of the main Committee). 


The National Front Manifesto (Lok Sabha Elections, 
(1989) and the Eighth Five Year Plan Approach document 
approved by the National Development Council (NDC) and 
Cabinet were kept in view. 
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Statement of background documents abtained from 
Government and referred to is furnished in Appendix-III. 


Specific papers in regard to implementation of NPE, 
1986 and relevant issues were obtained from the various 
Bureau Heads of the Department of Education and the status 
of policy implementation reviewed including thorough presen- 
tations made by them. А list of these papers — GP series — 
is presented in Appendix-IV. 


Special analytical papers were obtained from resource 
organisations under the Department of Education and 
reviewed A list of these papers — GOP series — is presented 
in Appendix-V. 


Special papers on various aspects of education were 
obtained from experts, academics, etc. and reviewed. List of 
these papers — NGP series — is presented in Appendix-VI. 


All the suggestions in regard to review of Education 
Policy from individuals and organisations were scrutinized, 
computerised and got circulated amongst the members of the 
Committee to facilitate their work in the Sub-Committee 
meetings as well as those of the main Committee. These 
suggestions are contained in five volumes of the document 
entitled ‘Citizens, Perceptions” presented in Annexure-I. The 
Table 1 gives particulars of the number of letters (citizens" 
perceptions) received from various quarters. 


A further break-up of the number of suggestions 
received (arranged subject-wise) from the above six sources is 
presented in the Table 2 : 


The Committee interacted with the Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Government to examine implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the Gujarat Committee for 
Promotion of Urdu. It also had special interactions with the 
then numbers of the Planning Commission Dr. Rajni Kothari, 
Shri L.C. Jain and Shri J,D. Sethi as also the Education Secre- 
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Table 1 


Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 


(Number of letters received ‘citizens perceptions’) 


S. Мо. Sources No. of letters 

1. VIPs 24 
2: Other individuals 250 
3. Seminar proceedings 4 
4. Organisations 62 
5. Institutions 4 
6. Newspaper articles п 

Тога! 355 


tary, Shri Anil Bordia and Chairman of the UGC, Dr. 
Yashpal. 


A field study of 28 Navodaya Vidyalayas in the States 
of Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh made by 49 experienced field functionaries 
was conducted, apart from getting feedback from Chairman 
and certain members of the Committee based on their visits 
to Navodaya Vidyalayas in certain otherStates as well. Yet 
another field study on non-formal education was also orga- 
nised in the States of Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. 


Six studies were commissioned particulars of which are 
given in Appendix.VII. 


Study reports on different aspects of Education and 
reports on experiences of other countries on crucial subjects 
were received. Particular mention may be made in this con- 
text of ‘Responsibility skill: "Lessons for Success" — 
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Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 


(Statement showing number of suggestions : Theme-wise) 


Subject Sources Total 
а B c ЈУРЕ“ Е 


Goals of Education 4c. 35 0 8 1 2 0 
0 


Current Problems ZJT4T 
Planning and Management 27 248 14 116 2 3 410 


Structure of Education 5655 0 7 1 0 69 
Content and Curriculum 13 176 i 137151 1 4 258 
Language in Education 6 123 2 33 1 4 169 
Evaluation and Examination 1 42 5314. 10-29 60 


School Edu. —Elementary 


and Secondary 18 106 5 35 @ 55 169 


University & Higher 
Education 10.3.97 7 10 1 


Technical & Management 


Education 2 28 0 Bn DU 38 
Non-Formal Education 105-37 042 270380 69 
Teachers [Een]! а 20 00 LERI 
Education and Employment "LE T. 427 5^ ILS 
Social Justice 10 34 ёл?! "Оуште. 71 
Resources у go 37 4. .19, ge а р 57 
Rural Education Win „26. 24. HURL 0. 04 15 
E БЕЗМЕН E S a ===. 

Total 119 1285 96 440 7 34 1581 

А — VIPs B — Other Individuals С — Seminar proceeding 


D — Organisations E — Institutions F — Newspaper articles 
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The following is a graphic presentation of the sourec- 


wise number and percentage of suggestions received. 
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lysis of the number of suggestions is presented in the 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 
Themewise no. of Suggestions 


С 
= 
i= 
SEHE! 
gu = 
Ecko rs 
ES = 
E = S S 
1. Goals of Education 2. Current Problems 
3. Planning and Management 4. Structure of Education 
5. Content and Curriculum 6. Language in Education 
7. Evaluation and Examina- 8. School edu.—Elementary 
tion & Scndy 
9. University and Higher 10. Technical and Manage- 


Education ment у 
11. Non Format Education 12. Teachers v 


13. Education and Employ. 14. Social Justice Иа. * 
15. Resources 16. Rural Education ,. fodi бча 
У 
a 
BC. nr. West : * 


1s ~ 
ү у>. ү Z [^ PE ла 
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Elementary School Curriculum’ prepared by Thamas Jefferson 
centre, Pasadena, California, U.S.A., ‘How to be Successful 
in Less Than Ten Minutes А Day: Creating a School Climate 
of Responsibility’ prepared by Thamas Jefferson Center, 
U.S.A., Information Material of Chicago Foundation for 
Education, U.S.A., ‘A New Decade of moral Education’ — 
A report of the Regional Workshop on Moral Education held 
in Tokyo on 18-3] January, 1990, ‘Improving Linkages bet- 
ween Research and Educational Reform — Report of the 
Regional Seminar on Educational Research in Asia and the 
Pacific held in Tokyo on 18 October-2 November, 1989. 


Based on the reports on the Sub-Committees, Government 
and non-Government papers, Citizens’ Perceptions, special pre- 
зета опз by Bureau Heads and experts and field and case 
Studies, the Committee Prepared in September, 1990 a document 
entitled "Towards an Enlightened and Human Society: A Pers- 
pective Paper on Education" in English and Hindi and mailed 
the same to about 2,700 respondents, seeking their comments. 
The categories of people and organisations to whom the paper 
was mailed included all Members of Parliament, other politi- 
cal leaders, editors of newspapers, Education Ministers of 
States, Secretaries and Directors of Education in State Govern- 
ments, Secretaries to the Government of India, Vice- 
Chancellors, Heads of Academics in Central and State 
Resource Institutions, teachers" organisations, award-winning 
teachers, students and youth organisations, voluntary orgari- 
sations (organisations engaged in activities, welfare pro- 
grammes, minority organisations, Private educational institu- 
tions), industry organisations and trade unions, besides 
Prominent members of the public, 


All the responses received were computerised into five 
volumes of "Responses to a Perspective Paper on Education'* 
presented in Annexure-II and circulated amongst the members 
of the Committee. 


| Based on the Perspective Paper, a series of seminars/ 
workshops were also organised in different parts of India. A 


"Xs 
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statement containing particulars of these seminars/workshops 
is furnished in Appendix-VIII. The suggestions that emerged 
therein were duly incorporated in the document of responses 
referred to above, 


With reference to the Perspective Paper on Education, 
419 responses were received as per information furnished in 
Table 3. 
Table 3 
Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 


(Statement showing number of responses to 
“А Perspective Paper on Education") 


51. No. Sources No ој letters 


1. Academics, Vice-chancellors and Resource 


Organisations 113 

2: MPs and Political Leaders 6 
3. Teachers and Teachers' Organisations 77 
4, Students and Students’ Youth Organisations 27 
5 State Governments 19 
6. Newspaper Editors/Articles 35 
7 Seminars/Workshops 20 
8. Voluntary Organisations, Important people 115 
9. Central Government Departments 3 
10. Industrialists and Trade Unions 4 
Тога! 419 


с 


Particulars of the number of comments received from 
the above 10 sources (arranged subject-wise) are presented in 
the Table 4. 
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Table 4 


Review of National Policy on Education, 1986 


(Number of comments on A Perspective Paper on 
Education : Theme-wise) 


51. No. Number 
1. General Comments 408 
2 Goals, Roles and Values 116 
3. Right to Education 35 
4 Elementary Education and Universalisation 251 
5: Secondary Education and Vocationalisation 194 
6. Higher Education (General and Technical) 137 
7 Equity and Diversity (Navodaya Vidyalayas) 221 
8. Adult and Continuing Education 90 
9. Content and Curriculum 179 

10. Examination Reforms 125 
ll. Decentralisation of Management 163 
22. Languages 159 
13. Teachers and Students 159 
14. Resources (Centrally Sponsored Schemes) 139 

Total 2376 


дивили јаје xi БАШЫ ШЫ Г шы. мз 


Keeping in view the Tesponses received on the Perspec- 
tive Paper on Education, the Committee held seven national 
level interaction meetings with the various interest groups at 
IIT, New Delhi between October 25th and November 7th, 
1990. Particulars of those who attended these interaction 
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meetings may be seen in Annexure-] to the Volume-III of 
Responses’. These interest groups were the following: 
— Students and youth organisations. 


— Teachers’ organisations including award winning 
teachers. 


— Voluntary organisations and specialist groups of women, 
etc. 


— Academics and representatives of resource organisations. 


— Ministers, Secretaries and Directors of Education from 
the States and Concerned Ministers and functionaries in 
the Central Government. 


— Industry representatives and trade unions. 
— MPs, political parties and editors of newspapers, 

Both for the purpose of preparing the Perspective Paper 
on Education and for the Final Report, the Committee consti- 
tuted a Drafting Committee with the following composition: 

(i) Dr. C.N.R. Rao 

(ii) Dr. Anil Sadgopal 

(iii) Father T.V. Kunnunkal 

(iv) Shri S. Gopalan 


Acharya Ramamurti in his capacity as Chairman ofthe 
full Committee participated in several meetings of the Draft- 
ing Committee. Dr. Vidya Niwas Misra was also, towards 
the later stages of Committee's work, invited to participate 
in the work of the Drafting Committee. 


A three-member Academic cell was constituted to 
provide academic assistance to the Drafting Committee (see 


Appendix-IX for composition). 
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The Drafting Committee also received help, in the 
Preparation of certain chapters, from the excerpts mentioned 
in Appendix-X. 


According to the Resolution constituting the Committee, 
it was to complete its work on the 6th of November, 1990. 
However, there was a brief slippage in the schedule of the 
Committee on account of the interactions with interest groups 
Originally scheduled for the end of September, 1990 having to 
be postponed in the then existing situation in Delhi. This 
was duly reported to the Government. The Government also 
took note of it. 


With the change in Government mid-way through the 
Committee's Work, the Chairman of the Committee addressed 
a letter to the new Minister for Human Resource Development 


whether the Committee could go ahead with its work. The 
Chairman, along with Dr. Anil Sadgopal and Member-Secre- 
fary also called on the Hon'ble Minister subsequently on the 
23rd of November, 1990, The Hon'ble Minister replied to the 
Chairman on 23rd November, 1990, confirming that the Com- 
mittee could complete its work and present its report by the 
middle of December, 1990, 


Earlier on, in July, 1990, the Government had requested 
the Committee to furnish an interim Teport on the respective 
roles of the Central and State Governments and the related 
question of Centrally Sponsored Schemes, The Committee 
took the view that it might not be appropriate to submit any 
interim report Prior to interactions with all the interest groups 
and accordingly this was brought to the notice of Government. 
Government took note of it. 


The drafting Committee had a series of sittings from. 
December 13, 1990 and prepared the final Teport of the Com- 
mittee, The Committee approved this on 26th December, 1990 
for persentation to Government. 


3 


Approach 


The approach of the Committee in reviewing the National 


Policy on Education, 1986 and. its implementation has been 
guided by the following principal concerns ; 


Equity and social justice. 


Decentralisation of educational management at all 
levels. 


Establishment of a participative educational order. 


Inculcation of values indispensable for creation of an 
enlightened and humane society. 


Empowerment for work. 


The above concerns have been built into the recommen- 


dations of the Committee as underlying and all pervasive 
perceptions so as to realise the Constitutional and cultural 


goals of education. 


In order to achieve equity and social justice and thereby 


remove elitist aberrations, education has been viewed by the 
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"Committee in the overall context of social, economic, regional 
and gender based disparities. For example, any effort at 
vocationalising education will carry no meaning unless, con- 
currently, the Government lays down an appropriate Income 
and Wages Policy. Likewise, national policies concerning 
removal of economic disparities such as for land reforms, 
employment, health and nutrition etc., have to be concurrently 
established/reviewed. Of course, it is not for this Committee 
to give recommendations in regard to policies concerning 
other major sectors. However, mention is made of this only 
to bring home the point that an educational order based on 
considerations of equity and socialjustice cannot autonomo- 
usly come about without interlinkages with these policies. 


A very vital component of the overall strategy for secur- 
ing equity and social justice in education is the development 
of the Common School System. The Committee is fully aware 
that this is no new innovation but has been with us for over 
quarter of a century since the report of the Education Com- 
mission, 1964-66 and the essential point is that this has just 
remained a concept and its non-implementation has only 
contributed to the accentuation of the existing educational 
disparities. Concrete steps for translating this concept into 
action have to be taken. In order to achieve this objective, 
the existing Government, Local Body and Government-aided 
schools have to be transformed through quality improvement 
into genuine neighbourhood schools. Private schools also 
should be similarly transformed in course of time by making 
them freely accessible. 


It is particularly in the context of the need for establish- 
ing the Common School System that some of the members 
of the Committee have found it difficult to go along with the 
Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme. It is, inter-alia, for this reason 
that the Committee as a whole has advocated against esta- 
blishment of more Navodaya Vidyalayas, not to speak of the 
inequity in nurturing talent only in a few. It is on account of 
the unfairness in judging a scheme for the implementation of 
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which adequate resources as originally envisaged were not 
provided, and of the need for a fair and total review of the 
scheme that the Committee has made alternative recommen- 
dations on its future, The Committee, of course, has also 
taken into account the practical difficulties in abruptly 
discontinuing a scheme which involves about 50,000 students. 
and 3,000 teachers. 


The rural areas in general, and the tribal areas in parti- 
cular, have suffered in terms of resources, personnel and 
infrastructure facilities. This phenomenon of regional dis- 
parties in educational development has acquired a major 
political dimension in the currest Indian scene. It is reflected 
in the regional and sub-regional movements. Therefore, the 
need of the hour is planning for, and implementation of, 
educational development programmes in terms of disaggregat- 
ed targets and, area, community and gender specific activities. 
This would mean concrete programmes being cstablished on 
ground for the disadvantaged groups—SCs and Tribes, women, 
the educationaly backward minorities and the handicapped 
with appropriate budgeting for the same. No doubt, there 
have been special component plans for the SCs and sub-plans 
for the Tribes. But these plans have largely remained exercises 
on paper, not concretely provided for in the budget docu- 
ments. The consequence has been that these plans have not 
had any impact on the educational standards of the SCs and 
STs in terms of enrolment, retention and reduction in drop 
out rates. Excepting for the implementation of а small 
Scheme, “The Integrated Education for the Disabled", the 
handicapped do not significantly feature in the educational 
programme of the Centre or the States. The Programmes for 
the educationally backward minorities have not been signifi- 
cant, having been construed as the almost exclusive domain 


of the States. 


In order to promote participation of the girls and women 
in education at all levels, there is need for an integrated 
approach in designing and implementing the Schemes that 
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would aidress all the factors that inhibit their education. 
Mere implementation of disaggregated schemes such as Open- 
ing of Non-formal Education Centres for Girls, Adult 
Education Centres for Women etc., by themselves are not 
adequate. In this context special mention may be made of 
inter-action of Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
with primary education. Education of women 15 not to be 
construed of a question of mere access but of empowering 
them through education of all on equality of sexes. 


The modifications suggested in the case of vocationalisa- 
tion of School Education have been construed in the context 
of equity and social justice as well. The Scheme, as it is now 
implemented, though unintendedly, has come to be viewed by 
the students as well as the parents, as one meant for the less 
fortunate. It is also on account of this that a single stream of 
School education with vocational as well as non-vocational 
components of different mixes becomes relevant and 
important. 


Examination reforms also have their justification from 
the point of view of equity and social justice. The Examina- 
tion system tilts heavily in favour of the privileged who have 
access to certain facilities such as special teaching learning 
material, special coaching etc. It is, inter alia, to rectify this 
inequitable tilt that examination reforms have been suggested. 


One of the factors seriously inhibiting access for the 
rutal students to Higher Education is the continuing sway of 
English. Hence, equity demands that Education in the media 
of regional languages is encouraged at all level, This would 
call not merely for political and academic commitment for the 
switch over to the regional languages media but a package of 
other measures including conscious efforts at organising tests 
for recruitments in the public and private services in the 
regional languages, at least options for taking university 
examinations in these languages and incentives for the same 
apart from production of appropriate teaching learning 
materials, reference literature etc. 
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The fundamental justification for decentralised planning 
and management of education is the sheer size and diversity 
of the country. In the sphere of education, the size and 
diversity of the country get reflected in the magnitude of the 
population to be provided education, number of the educa- 
tional institutions to be established from the primary to the 
university level, the number of languages in which delivery 
services have to be organised, the cultural and regional diver- 
sities which have to be linked to the content and process of 
education etc. Decentralisation is the only solution to these 
problems. There is need for decentralisation of educational 
planning and management all the way down at all levels, from 
the Centre to the States, from the States to the districts, from 
the districts to the blocks, from the blocks to the panchayats/ 
villages and habitations. The Committee does realise that а 
further complexity is added to the dimensions of decentralisa- 
tion by the uneven status of establishment of the Panchayat 
Raj system in the country. But this does not detract from the 
need for decentralisation. 


Decentralisation in the university system would mean 
autonomy for the universities and colleges as well as for the 
respective faculties and individual teachers. Examination 
reforms including establishment of continuous, comprehensive 
internal evaluation cannot come about unless delegation of 
authority and decentralisation of functions becomes real down 
to the level of teachers. Educational complexes recommended 
by the Committee are construed as an instrument of bringing 
about decentralisation. 


Side by side with emphasising decentralisation as the 
corner-stone of planning and implementation of educational 
programmes, the Committee would lay much store by conver- 
gence of services already available through the parallel infras- 
tructure created in several departments vitally connected with 
the Education. This would call for institutionalised coordina- 
tion mechanisms to be evolved and to be set into operation 


as a rule of practice. 
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The Committee has envisaged the concept of participative 
educational order as being relevant to every stage of education 
as only involvement through participation can bring about the 
environment for genuine reform. Important modalities con- 
templated in this regard are involvement of the colleges and 
universities in issues of regional development and improvement 
of school education; creation of school complexes, bringing 
about mutual coordination between primary schools, middle 
schools, high schools, colleges and universities (the universities 
affiliating themselves, as it were, with these complexes so that 
management of education becomes a job оГ the professional); 
forging education-industry interactions for the purpose of 
bringing about cost effective and practice oriented vocationali- 
sation of school education; involvement of the village com- 
munities in working for the goal of universal elementary 
education; non-formalising the formal school system so that 
the system itself reaches out to the door-steps of those who 
are out of school, apart from being attractive to. and also be 
capable of, retaining them; assignment of meaningful role to 
genuine voluntary agencies engaged in educational develop- 
ment programme; and of course, the teacher being placed 
centre-stage in educational reform at all levels with careful 
attention devoted to their status, recruitment modalities, 
service conditions and training. 


NPE 1986 as a whole reflects that educational develop- 
ment was construed in the background of human resource 
development, In fact, the Policy called for new designs of 
human resource development for availing of the unprecedent- 
ed opportunities that would be thrown up by the ensuring 
decades. In the view of the Committee, the human being is 
to be valued as more than a resource. Mere emphasis on the 
resource aspect has overtones of utilitarian connotations.* 


* In order to de-emphasise the utilitarian over-tones of the expression 
Human Resource Development, the Committee is of the opinion 
that the nomenclature of the Min'stry, namely, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development should be changed into Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The term Education is broad enough to encompass the 
aspect of Culture & Arts, Youth Affairs & Sports and Women & 
Child Development. 
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While utilitarian aspects are important, the human being 
has to be developed with accent on character building, dignity 
of labour and value to the society at the national and inter- 


national levels. 


In the view of the Committee value education is to be 
construed as a continuous process which is to be sustained 
throughout the process of growth of the individual from 
childhood to adolescence, then to adulthood and so on, 
Inculcation of values has to be seen as distinct from the 
output of individual schemes and programmes of school 
regimen. The hidden curriculum, as distinct from the explicit 
ones obtaining in the class room situation, is much more 
important for the development of balanced personality 
amongst the students. It is also the role of value education 
to bring about integration of the hand, head and heart to 
ensure that education does not alienate the students from the 
family, community and life. One of the key roles of education 
should be creation of a work culture at all stages of education 
so that the individual develops into a socially and economi- 
cally useful human being with respect for the welfare of all 
living beings (Sarva bhootha hitha). Above all else, critical 
appreciation and concern for the cultural and artistic heritage 
of the country has to be instilled amongst the students. It is 
this package of values which will help the creation and 
sustenance of an enlightened and humane society in the 


country. 


It has been clearly within the perception of the Committee 
that much of what is contained in its report has already been 
dealt with by different Commissions and Committees which 
were called upon to go into educational policy from time to 
time from the 19th century onwards. However, it is a fact ~ 
that many of the ideas and concepts have remained as such 
without being translated into action and much impact has not 
been brought to bear upon the educational development of 
the country in the desired lines. The Committee's effort has 
therefore, largely been one of advising on possible alternative 
modalities of implementation. 


4 


Roles, Goals and АИ in Education 


The goals of education have been defined again and 
again in different contexts. But it would seem appropriate to 
accept, as a frame of reference, the goal of education, as envis- 
aged by the Father of the Nation, Gandhiji : “Тһе goal of 
education is to establish a non-violent and non-exploitating 
Social and economic order". Much reflection and wisdom had 
gone into this pithy statement, which is as relevant today as it 
was in his time or even more во. This is the purpose of edu- 
cation in a modern, democratic society, its long term goal. 
But can we define the role of education, more specifically and 
concretely, in terms of a process definition? 


Education is a process, a long drawn out one, indeed a 
life-long process of Learning to Be by Learning to Become. It 
connot, therefore, be linked merely to what takes place in a 
school, over a fixed period of hours or years. In order to 
qualify as an important first step of a process and of a life- 
long process, it must equip the student with capabilities to 
continue to learn as well as to unlearn, seeing both learning 
and unlearning as important. Thus first or ‘beginning educa- 
tion' is only the initiation of the child into the world of 
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Knowledge, of Attitudes and Values and of Skills. The ‘beg- 
inning education’ must provide foundational knowledge (a 
mere heap of facts and data for memorisation, will not prove 
to be a foundation on which one can build later), a critical 
exploration into the perspectives and values of the community 
of people he lives and deals with, and the beginnings of a set 
of psycho-motor skills. 


The major goals and roles of education may be further 
elaborated seeing the same as a process of empowerment and 
of becoming, (for the individual, which, for the same reason, 
also becomes) an instrument for social change. To specify : 


a. Education must provide a techno-informative or а 
sound knowledge base, empowering the person 
through knowlege and on which one can build later 
on. 


b. Education must also provide opportunities to aquire 
skills, through engaging the students in a variety of 
processes and situations. These skills would : be 
basic life skills, such as foundational skills in com- 
munication, computation, social skills and manual 
skills, which would enable the student to develop 
specific job oriented skills later. 


c. Education must further provide a climate for the 
nurture of values, both аза personalised set of values 
forming one’s character and including necessarily 
social, cultural and national values, so as to have а 
context and meaning for actions and decisions, and 
in order to enable the persons to act with conviction 
and commitment. 


d. Education must play an interventionist and catalytic 
role too for promoting national cohesion and unity 
by empowering the students to become agents of 
sccial change. 
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Can education, а sub-system of the macro society, effec- 
tively influence the mass society? Seemingly difficult, almost 
impossible, to effect change from within the system. This is 
where the catalytic role (change from within) through inter- 
vention can make the difficult happen, the seemingly impos- 
sible, possible. How? Here are a few brief comments : 


Present day curr culum is full of content, of techno 
informative data, much of it neutral data, consisting of facts 
and figures, theories, inventions and laws etc. Several of 
these facts are also selected facts, namely some facts are select- 
ed in and others are selected out. To that extent, there is an 
open curriculum and an equally real hidden curriculum, the 
latter having as much or more influence on the students as the 
former. While one merely informs, the other effectively forms 
opinions, mind-sets, and values. 


To illustrate : In the presentation of the history of 
India's freedom struggle, facts are mentioned, leading one to 
conclude that independence Was won, without the involvement 
of a large mass of the people of India, particularly of the 
common and deprived sections of society. Social Studies 
lessons studiously avoid any reference to the inequalities and 
unfair treatement that the SC/ST and other minorities have 
been facing in free India. The student does not learn, from the 
curriculum, of the educational, social and economic disparities. 
Structures of the Government, of the courts etc. are given in 
great detail, but little provision for legal literacy, namely to 
appreciate one’s rights and also of one’s duties. In fact, the 
section on fundamental duties, in the constitution, is among 
the most unread chapters. Though a work culture is an 
urgent national need, the curriculum does not include any 
significant treat of it. A common myth is created that the 
national wealth and the GNP is the work of a handful of 
States, of a few scientists and of industrial and business classes 
of people, leaving out the majore contribution to the national 
economy by the common masses. When dealing with pre- 
wentive and curative aspects of health, the rich traditional 
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knowledge and skills for effective cures and ргеуепііопѕ 
hardly find a mention. Many more such examples could 
be cited. 


Such biased inclusions and exclusions from stereotypes 
and mvths in the minds of the young. The prevalent attitude 
of not discussing items of life and reality in the classroom, 
even in the upper classes, out of fear that this will arouse 
communa] passions or because they are seen as political and 
not educational(!) is an aspect that needs a second look. Are 
we educating for life and for reelity or merely for award of 
marks and certificates? Our present day education, at school 
and even University levels, provides little scope for organised 
and regular reflection, and even less for experimental learning, 
without which internationalisation will not take place. Such 
education remains superficial. 


Such internalisations will mean greater awareness 
and sensitization of the students and will prepare the way for 
action and decisions at the individual and community levels, 
by a group of informed citizens, Imitating the proverbial 
ostrich, which thinks that ‘what I don’t see, just isn’t there’ is 
not going to help in solving any of the problems, Far too 
little attention has been given to the third and fourth roles of 
education, namely the value education role and of being inter- 
ventionist. Developing more appropriate curriculum, through 
new designs and planning of transaction methodologies will 
need urgent attention. 


Education should pave the way for enhanced awareness, 
greater openness, and ability and courage to question, and 
toughness to search for solutions. In other words, initial 
education is to be a foundational experience, a starter for 
enabling the individual to enter effectively and creatively into 
the many tasks and challenges of life. it is not a tool box 
that she/he would carry through life, in the belief that all 
eventualities can be dealt with, with the aid of the tools in the 
box! That is why certificate or degree education can be so 
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misleading (as it often has been) about the real role and 
purposes of education. One view is to see the goal of initial 
education as equipping one with basic minimum levels of 
knowledge, attitudes/values and skills to start one's life jour- 
ney. It is quite another view to assume that first education, 
whether completed at the primary, secondary or even tertiary 
stage, will reach one to one's destination in life. 


Education, as an instrument of development, must, there- 
fore be also a truly freeing experience, a process of liberation. 
Liberation from what? In our Indian context, liberation from 
the numerous prejudices based on caste, gender, religion, 
region, language etc.; from prejudices based on superstitious 
beliefs; from a variety of unfounded fears; and positively, 
freedom to explore, to investigate; freedom to accept truth, 
even when it goes against one's earlier notions and beliefs. In 
that frame of reference, the more educated a person Is: the less 
prejudiced, the more open slhe should become, less fearful to 
stand by one's convictions and when need arises, make 
demands from oneself and from others as well as for them. 
This is what is meant by education becoming a freeing experi- 
ence, an instrument of liberation. True education. must huma- 
nise the person. Our forefathers experienced an effortless 
harmony between themselves, others and nature. Bhuthdaya 
or a feeling of universal compassion is one of the finest 
expressions of this mind-set of our ancestors and of our cultu- 


ral heritage. 


The indicator of educational effectiveness is to see the 
kind of competencies that the person has acquired and is 
capable of acquiring, in terms of knowledge, attitudes and 
skills. Education, in other words, must initiate a life-long 
process of developmental exploration, within its two dimen- 
sions, one of the self and the second of the community and the 
wider society. Nothing less is genuine education. 


What is happening on the ground today is indeed a 
matter of real concern. Students acquire the necessary techno- 
informative package and want success and instant success at 
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that. They are impatient to wait. In the cauldron of compe- 
tition, few laws exsist and even these are not respected. As a 
result, there has been growing brutalisation of our society. 
Science and technology have made many seemingly impossible 
things possible. The human and the humane, have taken a 
back seat. We have accepted democracy in our country, not 
merely as a form of government, but also a value frame. The 
luminous words of the preamble to the Constitution is the 
articulation of that value frame. We need to find practical 
answers to safeguard the autonomy of the individual (one's 


democratic right), while also making him aware and respon- 
ssive to the rights of others. 


Already in 1961, Jawahar Lal Nehru convened the first 
National Integration Conference. It welcomed the suggestion 
of Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh to launch a mass compaign 
for the following pledge to be signed by every adult Indian : 


“I, as a citizen of India, affirm my faith in the universal 
principle of civilised society, namely that every dispute 
between citizens, or groups, institutions or organisations 
of citizens, should be settled by peaceful means; and, in 
view of the growing danger to the integrity and unity 
of the country, I hearby pledge myself never to resort 
to physical violence in the case of any dispute, whether 
in my neighbourhood or in any other part of India”. 


Among the principal causes for our national unity not 
being strong has been the mixing of religion and Politics, over- 
stress on regions and localities, leading to the adoption of the 
norm of ‘jobs for the sons of the soil only’ and caste and reli- 
gion-based tensions and riots. 


In 1986, the National Integration Council laid down the 
basic principle : “Secularism is the bedrock of our nationhood. 
Every Indian has the right, sanctified by the Constitution, to 
pursue his religious beliefs and practices in full freedom. At 
the same time, tolerance and fraternal feelings are enjoined 
upon all communities”. Back in 1937, the Zakir Husain 
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Committee, appointed by the АП India National Education 
Conference, and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, held up 
the ideal of development of a citizenship in an organised, 
civilised, democratic and cooperative community and recom- 
mended that a course in history, in civics and in current events, 
combined with a reverential study of the different religions of 
the world, showing how in essentials they meet in perfect har- 
mony should be introduced. 


The honesty of science, in search of what is true, must 
find its reflection in personal and collective lives, as against 
the large-scale hyprocrisy of double standards and norms. 
Can such transformation take place without touching the 
deeper self in us, the mind and the spirit of man, namely what 
is spiritual? We are not referring to the role and relevance 
of religions here, but to the legitimacy of the role and place of 
the spiritual in an age of science, and perhaps, especially in 


an age of science. 


Education is а multi-dimensional process. While deve- 
loping the individual, there must also be a stress on education 
contributing to assist the student towards attaining national 
goals and purposes, There isa widespread feeling, among à 
cross section of the people in India today that all is not well 
with our body politic and that education must contribute 
actively and positively to find a part of the solution. Currently, 
national unity and secularism, scientific temper and moderni- 
sation, a work culture and work ethics, and above all a 
humane and carying society are among the pressing national 
goals. The Report on the National Commission on Teachers 
I (1983-85) mentions the following four national goals : 


— А United, Secular India 
— A Modern Nation 


— А Productive People 


— A Humane and Caring Society. 
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There is enough attention paid to the development of 
the individual through education. The social dimension of 
education necessitates that education be essentially value-bas- 
ed. There connot be an education that is neutralor of a 
uniform type. Hence there cannot be an educational process 
and objectives that would fit every people and every nation. 
Education has to be culturally coloured and enriched. We 
may view culture from three levels of depth: (a) the super- 
ficial or external level gives a sense of identity to a community, 
group, region or nation. In our case, the different kinds of 
distinctive dresses, the way birth, marriage or death rites are 
performed by different groups, food preferences and prepara- 
tions, celebration of festivals etc. fall into this category and 
level. (b) at a deeper second level, the more substantive 
aspects of a culture and its achievements are to be found, such 
as the different dance forms, music traditions, are and archi- 
tecture, literature, as well as planning, systems of management 
etc. (c) at the third or deepest level lie the foundational 
values, world-views, perspectives, mind-sets, and the philo- 
sophy of a people about the way they view basic realities of 
life, relations and after life. 


The process of modernisation will necessarily bring 
about changes at level one and also, though more slowly, at 
leve] two. Both will be influenced and guided by the percep- 
tions and changes at level three. That is why, acculturation 
is seen as basic and essential to education, in the Policy. 
There cannot be culture-free education. 


The growing malaise in modern education is that it is 
Seen and practised merely or mainly as a means of acquiring 
techno-informative knowledge and skills, with little. or no 
anchoring in the cultural roots of the country and its perspec- 
tives, We do not mean this in any narrow, parochial sense, 
namely education seen as a means of brain-washing the 
Students, making them adopt fundamentalist positions, in the 
name of religion, region, language or caste or any other. But 
unless eduction helps the students to develop not only a perso- 
nal identity but also a social and national identity (which 
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essentially means a set of value perspectives and world views, 
linked to one's cultural traditions) education cannot be said to 
have fulfilled its essential role. 


A major task of reconstruction of the education system 
isto re-establish the links between education and life, and 
hence between the school and the community. The teachers, 
by and large, see themselves as responsible for teaching certain 
assigned subjects and to do certain other assigned tasks. They 
have little or no links with the concerns and situations of the 
community in which the school is placed and for the people, 
whose children they teach. This alienation has to be put an 
end to. We see the imperative need for every school to be, in 
the real sense, a Community School. 


A Community School would mean that the school is not 
only teaching the children from the community or area that 
it serves but is organically linked with the community, has 
emotional attachment with it, and hence is actively involved 
with and extends itself into the life and concerns of the com- 
munity. This linkage or bond will manifest itself in collabo- 
rating with the community for provision or support of various 
kinds of services. This kind of open-ended community and 
bridge building, breaking the traditional barriers, based on 
gender, group, caste, religion or language, 18 seen as an impor- 
tant role of education. 


Such community schools did exist insome parts of the 
country; such as in Haryana, with the provision of hostels. In 
some tribal areas, '"Ghotuls" still exist. These brought to- 
gether the youth from the community. and involved themselves 
actively and in an organised fashion in outreach into the 
community, especially in times of special need. The Ghotul 
provided a structure for socialisation of the young, according 
to the community norms. Every school should develop into a 
community scuool, so that it goes out to the comn,unity of 
people around and is involved actively with their concerns 
while the community also reaches into the school, using its 
resources and facilities for community purposes. 
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What precisely will be the form of such extension work 
will depend on the quality of commitment and the competen- 
cies of the Head and teachers of the school and of the 
community that it is linked (о. It may be related to agricul- 
ture, health, animal husbandry, population and family 
education, environment conservation or a variety of other 
developmental areas of interest to the particular community. 
For a competent and imaginative head, it may also mean an 
on-going provision of services to the community by students 
who have been specially trained for technical jobs and for 
which the community would pay. The list would indeed be a 
long one. But whatever extension work is undertaken, it has 
to be relevant and should find a ready participation from the 
community. 


The majority of our schools in the country, being 
situated in the rural sector, are already common schools and 
neighbourhood schools. The problem lies only with the 
minority of schools in the urban sector. But whether urban 
or rural, Government or private, the average school remains 
divorced from the community. There are already many rules 
and conditions for recognition and affiliation of a school. We 
suggest that one of the essentia! conditions be that the school 
would engage itself in meaningful and on-going developmen- 
tal work with the community. Not as a bit of ritual SUPW 
or donating some money for this or that need but entering into 
a long-term partnership with the community and selectively 
involving itself with it. 


This would be an effective way for all schools, whether 
urban or rural, Government or private, to become community 
schools and for the minority of urban schools to get involved 
in the concerns of the community around. This would pave 
the way for the minority of present urban schools and 
especially the English-medium aided and unaided schools to 
become neighbourhood schools, as a first step towards fully 
entering into a Common School System. The schools need 
not see this as a tragedy or a sure means of loss of present 
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standards. We suspect that the measure for standards is 
largely based, today, on the very inadequate yardstick of 
public examination results. The more meaningfully a school 
can establish links with the community, by connecting subjects 
and curricula of the school with the situations and demands 
of the commnnity, the greater will be the quality of learning 
that would result and hence the quality of education. А sea 
change would also occur in the attitudes of the urban school 
children, in the present English-medium schools. 


However, the fundamental problem in our system is 
caused, not by а minority of schools but by the majority of 
schools, namely by the two categories that are fully supported 
by public funds, the Government schools and the Local Body 
schools. These have, by and large, remained outside the purview 
of any real educational audit, though they are required to 
submit many forms of how small amounts of money are spent. 
Abolition of the private schools, urged by several persons, 


will not solve the major educational problem, we feel. It can 
only be solved when the majority school sector finds it possible 


to substantively raise its present level of educational attain- 
rents and effectiveness. 


In a recent National Conference, organised by NIEPA, 
under Government initiative, in December, 1989, the topic of 
empowering the Heads of Secondary Schools was. discussed 
and detailed recommendations were arrived at. Itis strongly 
urged that the Government, both at the Central and State 
levels, take early decisions to introduce functional autonomy 
in the Government schools, within a clear frame of accounta- 
bility and in à progressively phased manner, $0 that their 
quality can improve radically. Without such empowerment 
of the Head of the institution, itis not fair to demand that 
s/he adequately meets the many role expectations. Nor can 
the present neglect of the majority of students in the Govern- 
ment and Local! Воду schools be allowed to continue. 


This kind of transformation of the quality of education, 
once made available in the normal Government schools, © will 
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pave the way for the Common School System to become a 
reality and will end the present division of the country and its 
people, between those who have access to the privileged 
minority of schools, and patronised by the civil servants, those 
from the Armed Forces, from large industries and service 
sectors as well as the professions and business categories and 
the majority who can gain admission only in underprivileged 
ordinary or poor quality schools, which form the majority of 
schools. Quality of education thus makes a significant con- 
tribution to perpetuate the privileges enjoyed by a fairly small 
minority of the people. Some put the percentage at a small 
375, while a more fair percentage may be around 15-20. But 
even this is a totally unacceptable percentage, in our democra- 
tic set up. 


It is recognised that the middle class, in our country, 
as in other countries, exercises a great deal of pivotal force in 
decision-making. Educational policies have indeed taken a 
stance in favour of the majority, but in practice, no effective 
steps have been taken to equalise opportunity, through pro- 
vision of education of comparable quality to all. The 86 Policy 
makes this remarkable statement of intent, but there is little 


evidence that action Steps have kept up with policy 
intentions. 


Developing schools into truly community schools will be 
one way of giving effect to the interventionist and catalytic 
role of education, Community schools will become a major 
force to break down the present division of educational haves 
and havenots. It will also provide a context and climate for 
nurture of values, through organised reflection and decisions. 
The formation of the Educational Complex that the Committee 
has recommended will Provide another buttress to attain 
national goals and Purposes. Vocationalisation of education, 
which his also been recommended, will have a base to operate 
from. Improvement of the quality of schools, evolution of 
neighbourhood schools and leading to the Common School 
System are also linked to the Proper development of making 
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eyery school a community school. That is why we consider 
this a key recommendation. 


The NPE was clear on the essential role of education as 
an acculturating process. It also saw and emphasised the role 
of development of human resource through education and 
training. The Committee views man as more than a mere 
resource, an economic commodity, and have stressed the 
human and have put the accent on the cultural and spiritual, 
as on science and technology for the total education of the 
total person. The Committee is in basic agreement with the 
1986 Policy perspective and thrust but have elaborated on 
certain key result areas, which have not received adequate 
ground level priority, such as re-design of curriculum 
and methodologies and a machinery for effective implementa- 
tion. 


This, the Committee feels, remains the great unfinished 
task. 
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— Regional disparities in the state of women's literacy are 
also pronounced. While illiteracy among women in 
Kerala is 34%, itis as high as 89% in Rajasthan and 
86% in Bihar. 


— While about 42% of boys in the age-group of 6-14 years 
at an all-India level are not attending schools, almost 
62% of the girls in the same age group do not go to 
schools. This gender disparity is further accentuated if 
one views the rural population separately. About 47% 
of the rural boys in this age group do not attend school. 
In contrast, the proportion of rural girls outside the 
ambit of formal education is as high as 70%. Even in 
the urban areas, more than one-third of the girls are 
outside the school system. 


While 70% of non-enrolled children are girls, the majority 
come from rural areas. Enrolment rates are poorest 
among girl children who belong to communities which 
suffer from social and economic discrimination i.e., the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other educatio- 
nally backward communities. 


— Although precise data are not available, it is widely 
acknowledged that the percentage of girls belonging to 
certain minority communities going to schools may be 
as low, as in the case of SC/ST girls, if not lower. 


— While the drop out rate of both male and female school 
children increases with the stage of education, it is more 
acute among girls at each stage. Here again, dimensions 
such as the urban-rural, socio-economic status and 
ethnic background are important. 


— The representation of women in higher education is as 
low as 31%. Data show that, of all the women enrolled 
in higher education, 55% are in arts courses and only 
20% in science courses. Women also tend to join lower 
professional courses as compared to higher professional 
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courses. For example only 6% of students enrolled for 
engineering courses are women. 


— The proportion of women amongst teachers engaged at 
Primary, Middle and High/Higher Secondary levels in 
1987-88 was as low as 26.3%, 32.2% and 31.2% res -ec- 


tively. 


— Itis recognised that women are poorly represented at 
higher levels of the decision-making process in the 
education system, though information on this issue is 
yei to be compiled. 


The Status of Women in Indian Society — Implications for 
Educatlon 


Research available on the education of. women in India 
points to a number of socio-cultural and economic factors 
that influence the participation of women in the system of 
education and have a bearing on the above-mentioned trends. 


The prevailing cultural norms of gender behaviour and 
the perceived *domestic' and reproductive roles of women tend 
to adversely affect the education of girls. Negative attitudes 
towards sending girls to school, prejudices against retaining 
them in school, restrictions on mobility especially after 
puberty, early marriage, pressures to enter ‘womanly’ courses 
etc., are known to affect (ће nature of participation of women 
in education. These are reflections of the partiarchal values 
and attitudes which are dominant in society. The effect of 
gender bias varies in different social and economic groups and 
is particularly harsh on communities which suffer discrimina- 
tion and those in certain minority groups. Among poor 
families, the economic role of the girl child. and her respon- 
sibilities in the household are obstacles to schooling. The 
gender bias existing in society has a direct bearing on many 
aspects of the education system. These include inadequate 
facilities for ‘girls’ education at different stages, unequal access 
to ‘non-traditional’ courses, gender stereo-types in both the 
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‘official’ and ‘hidden’ curriculum, negative attitudes of 
teachers and administrators, and poor representation ог 
women in positions of authority and decision-making. Educa- 
tion policy must, therefore, address itself to the larger socio- 
economic and cultural context that affects education of girls. 


At the same time, it must be recognised that poor enrol- 
ments and large drop-out rates among girl children are not 
a result of social, economic and cultural factors a/one, but are 
also the product of the policy and its priorities. For example, 
it is policy which determines the nature of the available 
educational facilities, their coverage and quality. This in thes 
above context can either accentuate existing problems of ‘girls’ 
education or facilitate their participation. 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


Referring to women’s education, the NPE clearly states 
that education will play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women ... foster the development of new 
values through redesigned curricula, textbooks, the training 
and orientation of teachers, decision-makers and administra- 
tors...’. The thrust of the policy lies in intervening within 
the education system, as is also evident from the policy para- 
meters listed in the POA. The socio-economic and cultural 
constraints that lie outside the school system and have a direct 
bearing on ‘girls’ education are not adequality addressed. 
The larger context of the nature of development and the scant 
economic opportunities available to poorer and socially 
discriminated sections of society among whom girls enrolment 
is the lowest, do not seem to have informed strategy enuncia- 
tion. The NPE seemingly construes education alone as an 
agent of basic change in the status of ‘women’, The concern 
for support 'services', such as water, fuel, fodder, child-care 
and hostel facilities, has not been adequately operationalised 
in the POA. This is also reflected in the POA's acceptance 
(without question) of the official norms regarding the distance 
at which schooling should be available in rural areas. For 
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instance, the official norms of 1 km. and 3 km. as ‘walking 
distance', at which primary and middle schools respectively 
are to be made available may still not be suitable for girls. 


Further, even if education is to play an interventionist 
role, it is crucial that a gender perspective is reflected through- 
out the policy.* This implies that all dimensions of the 
education policy should reflect а ‘well-conceived edge in 
favour of wamen’ in order to ‘neutralise the accumulated 
distortions of the past’. There is, however, a gap between the 
policy statement and the POA. Other than the part where 
the focus is оп ‘Education for Women’s Equality’, the educa- 
tion of the ‘female half? of the population receives only 
scattered references in (ће РОА. The POA as а whole does 
not reflect a holistic treatment of women's education in all its 
aspects. 


In the discussion that follows, the Committee reviews 
the NPE and POA in the context of women's education and 
makes recommendation with regards to the following dimen- 
sions* ; 


— Access to education and quality of learning, 

— Content of education and gender bias, 

— Vocational education, 

— Training of teachers and other educational personnel, 
EN ЕМ o аи как SERERE TEST 


* By this we mean that education ©“... must address the structures & 
attitudes that have prevented women's equality till now, and have 
perpetuated and strengthened patriarchal values and institutions 
that subordinate women”. Education must also play “... an active 
role in promoting the new values of equality in the division of 
roles, rights and responsibilities between men and women in every 
sphere". 

* Many of these concerns are relevant for school children in general. 
However, this chapter focuses specifically on the education of girls. 
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— Research and development of women's studies, 

— Representation of women in the educational hierarchy, 
— Empowerment of women, 

— Adult education, 

— Resources, and 


— Management. 
Access to Education and Quality of Learning 


The education of children in general and the girl child 
in particular, has to be viewed within the larger context of 
development. In addition to the socio-economic and cultural 
factors referred to earlier, the education of girls is in a very 
real sense linked to the availability of water, fuel, fodder and 
child-care facilities to individual families. As much as 29 per 
cent of the entirs time of a girl-child in rural areas is spent 
in the collection of fuel and 20% in fetching water. Care of 
siblings also accounts for a significant proportion of a girl's 
time. This is particularly so in poor rural families. For 
instance, it was observed that in eastern UP, 20% of the 


household burden and 20% of the agricultural work is shared 
by girl children. 


(a) Water, Fuel and Fodder 


é The release of the girl-child for schooling thus requires 
an improvement in the access of households to water, fuel 
and fodder, and this should invariably inform the policy. 
Further, it should also stress that efforts in the direction of 
social forestry, drinking water supply and greening of village 
common lands should be viewed not merely as eliminating 
drudgery from women's lives? (POA, Para 12) but as necessary 
inputs to improve girls’ access to and retention in schools. In 
the POA, the mention of Support services appears to have no 
operational link with the Primary School. 
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Recommendations 


(i) 


Gi) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


There is a crucial link between the easy access to 
water, fuel and fodder and schooling of girls. This 
understanding needs to be explicitly reflected in the 
policy of Government and be concretised in opera- 
tional designs. 


‘Local Area Planning’, as envisaged in the “Approach 
to the Eighth Five Year Plan’ document, must take 
into account the above linkage while planning for 
programmes relating to forestry, drinking water and 
greening of common lands. 


The Department of Education should coordinate 
with the other concerned departments and secure 
adequate resources allocation for the above men- 
tioned programmes based on parameters which 
indicate the status of girls’ education in a given 
habitation/village. For instance, priority needs to 
be given to the habitations/villages having enrol- 
ment and retention rates for girls in schools below 
the average rates of the States. 


To achieve the above purpose, planning for educa- 
tional development of any given region would have 
to be necessarily conducted at the Block or sub- 
Block level. This task would be facilitated if it is 
undertaken through the proposed Educational Com- 
plexes in which there will be Block-level represen- 
tatives of the various agencies/departments concern- 
ed with social welfare and development, along with 
teachers, Anganwadi workers, aud representatives 
of poor women's groups and Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions. 


Teachers, Anganwadi workers, village-level func- 
tionaries of other departments, and representatives 
of women's groups and community-level organisa- 
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tions should play an important role in making 
micro-level information available to the Educational 
Complex for prioritisation of action in this regard. 


(b) Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 


As already emphasised in the chapter on ECCE, easy 
access to organised and holistic early child care is crucial 
if families, especially among tlie under-privileged, are expec- 
ed to relieve gir] children of this responsibility and spare them 
for schooling. Without providing full-fledged day care 
services, particularly for the 0-3 age group, no school pro- 
gramme can hope to become accessible to older girls in the 
6-14 age group. Although both the NPE and POA do 
mention the need for early child-care facilities, t'e criticality 
of the link between this support service and the access and 
retention of girls in schools is not adequately stressed. The 
POA chapter on Education for ‘Women’s Equality’ makes 
по specific reference to its link with the need for child care 
for the 0-3 age group. While a passing reference is made to 
early childhood education as a support service, no attempt 
is made at strategy enunciation in this regard. In the POA 
on ECCE, this matter receives a hesitant reference. “‘Girls 
in these groups (under-privileged) may require support 
services like child care, sometimes in very small units" 
(Para 7). 


Apart from older siblings, women teachers may also 
require child-care facilities to enable them to attend schools 
regularly. The POA doesn’t refer to this aspect. 


Detailed recommendations for providing ECCE services, 
especially to the under-privileged sections of society, have 
already been discussed (see the chapter on ECCE). In the 
context of women’s education, the Committee re-emphasises 
the following aspects: 
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Recommendations 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


The policy framework on women's education must 
bring out the criticality of the link between ECCE 
and girls' accessibility to elementary education. 


Comprehensive and effective ECCE services should 
be provided in proximity to every primary and 
middle school and be programmatically linked with 
elementary education. 


Priority should be given to child-care programmes 
catering to the 0-3 age group, particularly among 
the under-privileged sections of society. 


The timings of the ECCE centres should include 
the school hours so that the girls in the 6-14 age 
group are relieved from the responsibility of sibling 
care. 


While the Anganwadis (ICDS) should continue to 
be given importance, other models which are sensi- 
tive to local needs should also be encouraged. 


The management of Anganwadis and other ECCE 
programmes should be decentralised and be made 
participative, as recommended in the chapter on 


ECCE. 


In order that child-care facilities and pre-school 
and primary education of grils are prioritised in 
the village and the community, the Anganwadi 
workers and poor women's groups should be 
represented on the Village Education Committees. 


(c) The Availability of Schooling 


The POA states that there will be 
from enrolment to retention in elementary € 
JI, Рага 13). While retention in schools n 


a shift in emphasis 
ducation (Chapter 
eeds to be empha- 
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sised, concerted drives aimed at increasing enrolment of 
girls, especially those from under-privileged social groups, 
must continue, 


The availability of facilities for schooling within easy 
reach is crucial for access to and retention of girls in schools. 
At Present, 48.6% of the habitations representing about one- 
fifth of the country's rural population do not have Primary 
Schools. These include habitations which have population 
of more than 300 persons and hence according to the official 
norms should have already been provided with primary 
Schooling. Although almost 95% of the rural population 
according to official figures are served by a primary school 
either within or up to a walking distance of 1 km, this should 
not give rise to grounds for complacency as far as girls’ 
education is concerned. It is necessary tO recognise that 
the involvement of girls in sibling care and domestic chores 
and other socio-cultural constraints may make even! km. 
beyond ‘walking distance’ for them. These factors become 
more important when it comes to middle schooling where 
access to education is poorer than at the primary stage. Only 
13.3% of habitations haye middle schools. The poor avail- 
ability of middle schooling may be a Major constraint in 
the retention of girls in schools. Parental fears at sending 
girls outside the village particularly with the approach of 
puberty cannot be dismissed. Girls belonging to SC, ST 
and other discriminated social groups аге particularly 
vulnerable. In other words the ‘socio-cultural threshold’ 
beyond which girls have to venture to receive education makes 
easy availability of schooling of critical importance. The 
official target of providing a middle school within 3 kms of 
the habitation, hence will not ensure accessibility of upper 
primary education to all girl children. (see Table 1). 
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(d) Regional Disparities 


In addition to state-level disparities in education, dis- 
trict and block-level disparities are also critical dimensions 
of planning and resource allocation in education. It is 
observed that districts with the lowest rural female literacy 
rates, also report poor participation of girls in primary 
schools. There are 123 districts where the enrolment ratio 
for girls in primary schools is less than 50% and literacy rate 
are below 10% (See Table 2); 87% of these districts are 
concentrated in the five states of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. This 
dimension has not been taken into account in the strategies 
enunciated by the POA. 


Recommendations* 


(i) The issue of regional disparities needs to be incor- 
porated into the operational design for universa- 
lising girls’ access to elementary education. 


(ii) Any effective strategy for raising the educational 
status of women in India would have to give 
priority to the educationally backward districts. 


(iii) Educational planning at the level of Educational 
Complexes will depend on block-level or sub- 
block-level profiles. These profiles should be based 
on micro-level information collected from habi- 
tations/villages. Teachers, Anganwadi workers, 
other village-level functionaries and  represen- 
tatives of poor women and other community level 
organisations should be involved in making such 
information available. 


* These terms have also been dealt with in general terms in the chapter 
on Decentrelisation and Participative Managen ent. 
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(iv) Decentralised and participative mode of planning 
and management offers an effective basis for res- 
ponding to the challenge of regional disparities in 
education, including girls" education. Diverse 
strategies and disaggregated time-frames, worked 
out locally, constitute the «win instrumentalities to 
achieve the goal of universalisation. 


Table 2 


Distribution of Districts Having Combined (for all levels) 
Gross Enrolment Ratios for Girls Less Than 50 Per 
Cent and Rural Female Literacy Rates 
Less Than 10 Per Cent 


States Number of Districts 
nu; 9109 ви ae ee АЫ 

Andhra Pradesh 8 
Arunachal Pradesh 4 
Bihar 14 
Haryana 1 
Jammu & Kashmir 8 
Karnataka 1 
Madhya Pradesh 29 
Orissa 2 
Rajasthan 25 
Uttar Pradesh 31 

123 


Total 


1989, Report 


Note : Computed from figures provided in GOA/MHRD, 
of the Working Group on Early Childhood Education and Elemen- 
tary Education Set Up for Formulation of Eighth Five Year Plan 
and Census of India, 1981. 

Source : Kurrien, J., October, 1990. 
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Content of Education and the Gender Bias 
(a) The Curriculum 


Serious thought needs to be given to the restructuring 
of the curriculum so that the objective of women's equality 
in education is facilitated. "While there can be a women's 
component in the curriculum to begin with, the larger goal 
should be to bring a gender perspective into the entire curri- 
culum, whatever be the latter's components. The POA how- 
ever does not reflect such an approach. There is no reference 
to women or gender in the entire chapter on Content and 
Process of School Education', except for a mention that 
"Equality of Sexes' is to be one among the ten core curriculum 
areas (Para 6). While the chapter on ‘Education for Women's 
Equality’, mentions the ‘incorporation of values com- 
mensurate with the new status of women’ in the core curri- 
culum it does not present any framework reflecting a gender 
perspective. 


The POA however, recommends that the NCERT 
Women’s Cell will be given the responsibility for preparing 
the component of the core curriculum relating to women’s 
equality’ (Para 52). The POA also mentions that this Cell 
should accelerate its work of eliminating sexist bias and sex 
stereo-types from school text-books’. In the view of the 
Committee, a gender perspective in the content of education 
means more than the elimination of ‘sexist bias and sex 
Stereo-types’ from text-books. A study of NCERT text- 
books commissioned by the Review Committee showed а 
distinct gender bias, a greater visibility of male as compared 
to female characters, portrayal of women as passive and 
mainly in domestic roles and men in positions of power and 
authority. The study also observes that such textbook 
examples cannot be viewed in isolation of the larger context 
of social reality which gives rise to such stereotypes. Indeed, 
the mere creation of a Women’s Cell in NCERT does not 
necessarily imply that gender bias will be removed. 
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The task of bringing a gender perspective into the 
curriculum is a complex one and requires research input, 
discussion and debate. Some suggestions made by CWDS 
in 1985, need to be deliberated upon. These recommenda- 
tions are modified are given below : 


Recommendation 
The curriculum in schools should include : 


— Increase in the visibility of women and projection of a 
positive image of the role of women in history, their 
contribution to society in general and the Indian context 
in particular. For instance, social history should pro- 
ject the contribution that women have made in the 
national movement. All such issues should be саге“ 
fully incorporated in the training and orientation of 
teachers, educators and administrators. 


— Special efforts should be made to strengthen mathe- 
matics and science education among girls. Girls’ schools 
should give greater importance to mathematics and 


science than at present. 
— Undifferentiated curriculum for boys and girls. 


— Elimination of negative stereotypes and biological and 
social concepts which have a sexist bias. This has been 
dealt with in greater deatil in the Section that follows. 


— Outmoded traditions and myths that hinder positive 
development of women and their role in national life 
should be objectively discussed in the classroom ina 
gender perspective. Similarly, the portrayal of women 
in our epics and mythology needs to be critically 
examined in the classroom. 


— Basic legal information including protective laws regard- 
ing women and children and. extracts from the Consti- 
tution to make the children aware of the fundamental 
rights and other basic concepts therein. 
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Specific measures to improve the participation of girls 
in physical training and sports should be undertaken. 


(b) Stereotypes in Texibooks and the ‘Hidden Curriculum’ 


Given the everyday social reality in which children 
continuously imbibe gender-biased messages, the school 
further reinforces these in terms of both the ‘hidden curri- 
culum’ (teachers’ attitudes, daily activities, peer influence, 
ete.) and the ‘official curriculum’. Examples of the ‘hidden 
curriculum’ in a primary school : 


(a) “Boys, you must study, the girls will get married 
anyway". 


(b) "Chattan (a boy), if you continue to trouble, you 
will be made to sit with the girls”. 


The above examples reflect a gender-bias rooted within 
the attitudes and behaviour of teachers (this will be dealt 
within the Section the training of teachers). 


Several examples of sex stereo-types” even in recent 
NCERT textbooks have been reported. Reflecting on the 
image of women that the education System is projecting 
through textbooks, the Shramshakti Report observes that 
girls and women are rarely portrayed in roles associated 
with economic activity. By and large, even mere references 
to women are minimal, and poor women projected even less. 
Although the РОА affirmatively states that the NCERT 
Women’s Cell should ‘take active help of all persons’, the 
role of Women’s Studies Centres and women activist groups 
in eliminating sexist bias in school textbooks is left vague 
and undefined. Many educational institutes are not even 
aware of their possible role. 


It is important to introduce a note of caution regard- 
ing recommendations that give institutions a blanket res- 
ponsibility for preparing the component of the core curri- 
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culum relating to women's equality’ (POA, Para 5g). It 
would be useful to review the work done by such institutions 
in the area of elimination of gender bias in text-books. In 
1982, for instance, NCERT designed Teacher’s Handbooks 
entitled ‘Status of Women Through Curriculum’. Ап example 
from one handbook given in Table 3 suggests that mere 
mechanical changes infact reinforce existing gender roles in 
sophiscated’ ways. 


Recommendations 


G) It is recommended that all school text-books, both 
by NCERT/SCERTs and other publishers, be 
reviewed to eliminate the invisibility of women and 
gender stereotypes, and also for the proper incor- 
poration of a women's perspective in the teaching 
ofallsubjects. This review should also cover all 
the supplementary reading material and library 
books being recommended for schools, particularly 
those supplied by Operation Blackboard. 


(ii) Asan immediate step such an exercise should seek 
the active participation of different groups and 
individuals, such as Women’s Studies experts, 
Women’s Studies Centres of the Universities and 
Research Institutes, and women’s organisations 
working at grass-root level, rather than exclusive 
dependence on NCERT/SCERTs. 


(Gii) А similar exercise should be undertaken for the 
university curriculum and text-books in all disci- 
plines. This should be initiated by University- 
based Women’s Studies Centres and individuals 
already working on these issues. 


C) The Role of the Media 


The powerful role that the media plays in reflecting and 
perpetuating dominant societal values, such as gender inequa- 
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lity, is well known. Hence efforts by the education system to 
incorporate a gender perspective and promote women's 
equality need to be accompanied by intervention in the 
domain of media as well. To the extent that the media 
continues to project women in subordinate and exploited 
roles, and ignores their very presence as well as contribution 
towards economic activity, it will be difficult to achieve values 
of gender equality through the educational system alone. 
While the POA states that “...сјеаг policy guidelines should 
be developed by radio and TV in 1986-87 and measures 
taken to persuade films and other media on these lines" (Para 
Se), it fails to establish media's crucial link with the larger 
objective of Creating gender equality. Although it is not 
know that such guidelines were ever prepared in accordance 
with the suggestions of the POA, no impact is visible in the 
projected images of women through the media. 


Recommendations 


(i) All media channels, both in the public and private 
sectors should take serious note ofthe crucial role 
that the media can play in promoting gender equa- 
lity and empowerment of women as enunciated in 
NPE. 


(ii) In the specific context of gender, advertisements 
displaying women as sex symbols and using them 
for sales promotion Should be seriously dealt with. 


(iii) Media should project positive images of women. 
Women should also be shown in professional roles, 
for instance as doctors, engineers and Scientists, so 
that they can serve as role models, 


(iv) An awareness of the need for women's education, 


especially elementary and vocational education, 
should also be spread. 


(v) The Information and Broadcasting Ministry should 
суојуе a network of monitor the projection of 
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women, and evolve а code of ethics with regard to 
the presentation of women in all types of media 
(similar recommendations are also made in the 
Shramshakti Report, 1988). 


(vi) An Inter-Ministerial Committee, comprising of 
representatives of the Departments of Education, 
Women and Child Development, Culture, and 
Information & Broadcasting, should be constituted 
to monitor and ensure that the policy guidelines 
emerging from NPE and POA are being supported, 
rather than being violated, by the media, particu- 
larly Radio and VT. Representatives of women's 
organisations and Women's Study Centres may also 
be included in this Committee. 


(vii) A National Policy on Communication, giving а 
gender perspective to all forms and processes of 
mass communication, should be formulated urgently. 
The National Commission on Women should play 


an active role in this exercise. 


Vocational Education 


Even though the policy makes a positive statement on 
the elimination of sex stereotyping in vocational and profes- 
sional courses and to promote women's participation in 
non-traditional occupations’,...the POA in fact makes a пера» 
tive statement in this regard. It states that ... while girls 
will continue to receive preferential treatment in trades/ 
occupations, for which they are particularly well-suited (e.g. 
teaching and nursing), this will not become a barrier for 
their participation in technical and professional courses of 
higher level...” [POA, рага 18]. 


Tn practice it has been observed that options for scientific 
and technical professions are rarely available to women. 
Existing polytechnics for women offer only traditional women- 
oriented’ courses, such as fashion designing, cookery, nursery 
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teachers’ training, beautician, interior decoration, steno- 
typing etc., thus reinforcing the sex-stereotypes. 


Given the present low educational status of women, and 
high drop-out rates, it is desirable to develop a wide range of 
vocational courses at the Plus Class VIU’ (i.e secondary stage) 
level so that such opportunities would be available to а larger 
Segment of girls than would be the case if such courses were 
available only at +2 level. Such courses should be linked 
with placement opportunities and entrepreneurship. 


In this context, POA’s emphasis on exposing gris to a 
variety of vocational training activities’ at each stage in school 
education itself, is particularly welcome. POA also suggested 
that skill development amongst girls and women would 
be a continuous process starting from the NFE and AE 
centres and carried further by the Continuing Education 
Centres. There is no evidence that these positive aspects cf 
NPE for promoting gender equality have been implemented 
during the post policy period. 


Recommendations 


(i) Vocational Training for women should be planned 
and implemented at the State level, partly through 
the proposed Educational Complexes. 


(i) Vocational Training for women should be encou- 
тавед in non-traditional occupations, following an 
undifferentiated curriculum, 


(iii) Concerted efforts should be made towards dis- 
couraging the existing biases in vocational courses 
for women, 


(iv) Vocational training courses for girls at Plus Class 
VUI level (i.e. secondary stage) in order to expand 
the social base of vocational education. Opportu- 
nities should be especially given to dropouts after 
middle school. 
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(v) Diversification of courses and trades to match with 
the job potential at local level is important. For 
encouraging access to technical or craft-and-skill 
— training institutions, increased stipends, follow- 
ships, and a system of placement is recommended. 
There should be at least one women's polytechnic 
in each District. 


Training of Teachers and Other Educational Personnel 


Teachers, themselves being products of society, bring 
with them gender-biased stereo-types and images which they 
communicate (often unconsciously) to students within and 
outside the classroom. Ап awareness of gender discrimina- 
tion, stereotypes and biases, both in the ‘official’ and ‘hidden’ 
curriculum, can help the teacher to consciously attempt to 
practise gender quality within the constraints of the class- 
room situation. In this context the committee has in mind 
the concrete teaching context where teachers (especially in 
elementary rural schools), working under trying condition, are 
extremely vulnerable, have little autonomy and are bound by 
a rigid curriculum, However, since the pedagogical relation- 
ship does give the teacher а position of authority vis a-vis 
the student in the class-room, and the fact that teachers can 
and do wield influence over children and their parents, gives 
rise to possibiliies for intervention in education, Although 
this interventionist potential of teacher, as also of decision- 
makers and educational administrators, is implied in NPE/ 
POA, it needs to be explicitly stated and incorporated in 
strategies. It is here that the training of teachers becomes 
crucial, In the context of gender, training implies а re- 
orientation of the content and practice of teaching towards a 
perspective of women's equality. This pertains not only to 
the ‘official’ curriculum but also includes an understanding of 
how gender bias is communicated and reinforced within the 
school through the ‘hidden’ curriculum, an aspect not men- 


tioned by the РОА. 
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The implementation of measures suggested by POA 
(Paras 5b, c & h) regarding training and sensitisation of 
educational personnel at all levels has hardly received atten- 
tion so far, While there is no evidence that NIEPA has taken 
any step in organising programmes for administrators end 
planners on women’s issues the work reportedly being under- 
taken by NCERT/SCERTs/DIETs has yet to become visible. 
This lack of priority may itself reflect a gender bias. 


Training and sensitisation has been viewed by the POA 
as a highly centralised activity, with too much expecation from 
NCERT's Women’s Cell, NIEPA and UGC. No concrete 
participatory role has been envisaged for the Women’s Study 
Centres or women’s organisations in decentralising training, 
sensitisation and curriculum evaluation programmes. 


Recommendations 


(i) Teacher training programmes in general require à 
critical evaluation and re-orientation within which 
the incorporation of the women's perspective should 
be a key dimension. This would include sensitivity 
to women's issues and awareness of the problems in 
the education of girls. 


(ii) Teacher educators, Wowen's Studies researchers in 
universities and institutes including those in the 
Women's Cells, as well as representatives of 
women's organisations and development groups, 
and not just a handful of Central or State level 
agencies, should be involved in this process of 
evaluation and re-orientation of teacher training 
programmes, 


(iii) The ‘core’ elements of a restructured teachers’ train- 
ing programme should emerge from the above 
exercises. Subsequently at the level of the State (or 
region), the DIETs and Educational Complexes 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 
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along with educational institutions, Women's Study 
Centres, educators and grass root-level organisations 
should participate in evolving the actual curriculum 
of the teacher's training programme. This kind of 
decentralisation in curriculum planning, and later 
even in its implementation, allows for greater flexi- 
bility and meaningfulness. 


Teachers training institutes should adopt the 
revised curriculum so that all teacher trainees, male 
and female, are exposed to the restructured training 
programme. 


A separate training and sensitisation programme for 
the teacher educators would have to be undertaken 
on a priority basis. 


Simultaneously in-service training programmes 
should be conducted to sensitize teachers who are 
already in schools. The DIETs in consultation 
with the Education Complexes should take the 
initiative in organising these in-service programmes. 


The actual form that the in-service training pro- 
grammes will take, should be left to the DIETs in 
consultation with the Education Complexes. For 
instance, one school can serve as the ‘training 
school’ where teachers’ training will include practice 
teaching. The ‘internship model" referred to else- 
where can be explored. 


Administrators and planners in education (including 
Heads of institutions) can ђе sensitised to women's 
issues through the diffusion of information, holding 
of workshops and frequent interaction with resource 
persons in (ће area of Women's Studies, This is 
particularly crucial when exercises involving deci- 
sion making in education are undertaken. 
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Research & Development of Women's Studies 


Recent developments in research and the teaching of 
Women's Studies offer a method and an instrument in trans- 
forming the role of the educational system in active promotion 
of new values. 


Although the POA refers to four dimensions of the 
Women's Studies programme in terms of teaching, research. 
training and extension (Para 6), it essentially views it in the 
limited context of higher education and specific non-formal 
approaches to women's development. Research оп Women's 
Studies makes available rich sources of data that can be 
incorporated into the very structure and process of education. 
Such research can be a major input in incorporating women's 
issues, concerns and perspectives at all stages of education. 
Concrete inputs should be in the areas of curriculum develop- 
ment and training and sensitisation of teachers and other 
educational personnel. Data collection and monitoring, 
particularly on the progress of girls’ education, as part of 
Women's Studies, can provide а continuous link between 
research and educational practice. Women's Study Centres 
should involve women's organizations in their programmes 
So that concrete issues affecting the lives of women can be 
discussed, researched and analysed within the centres. This 
can pave the way for action research as well. 


Recommendations 


(i) Women’s Study Centres should be organised in all 
the Universities and recognised social science 
research institutions within the Eighth Plan. 


(ii) Women's Studies research findings should be incor- 
porated into curriculum revision and development, 
and teacher training programmes at all levels of 
education. At the university level, representatives 
of the Women's Study Centres should be included 
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in all official bodies concerned with curriculum and 
syllabus development in all disciplines. 


diii) A close linkage in the work of the University-based 
Women's Study Centres and Educational Complexes 
should be encouraged with a view to widen parti- 
cipation, decentralise and diversify training, 
sensitisation and curriculum evaluation, This will 
also enrich the work of the Women's Stud» Centres 
themselves through feedback from the field. The 
Women's Study Centres of a university should play 
a key role in introducing a gender perspec'ive in 
school education within the Education Complex s 
of the region that they serve. 


Women’s Studies Courses 


Although the РОА refers to (ће incorporation of issues 
relating to women's status and role in the foundation course 
proposed to be introduced by University Grants Commission 
for all under-graduate students? and incorporation of the 
women's dimension into courses in different disciplines" 
(Para 6), it is not known what steps have been taken to con- 


cretise these recommendations. 


Recommendations | 


urses introduced by the UGC 
d and revised to incorporate 
women's dimensions. This should be part о! the 
students’ overall assessment at the undergraduate 
level. The course should be carefully structured 
with the active involvement of Women's Studies 
research and development organisations and 
women’s organisations working at the grass roots 
Jevel. Adequate representation of women’s issues, 
from all sections of society, their concerns and 
living conditions should be incorporated. 


(i) The foundation со 
should be reviewe 
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(i) Existing courses should also incorporate the gender 
perspective, as suggested in the POA. This must 
apply to all courses, including science and techno- 
logy, medicine, law, agriculture and veterinary 
Sciences, 


(iii) АП issues related to curricular revision and develop- 
ment on Women's Studies should be extended to 
the orientation of teachers as well. 


Extension Services 


Developing an adequate gender perspective and building 
it into the entire educational system would also require the 
implementation of women's programmes such as legal literacy. 
awareness building etc., as also suggested in the POA (Para 
10), For this purpose, special measures are needed in both 
universities and colleges. 


Recommendations 


(i) Women's Development Centres, such as the ones 
existing in some University Colleges should be 
extended to all colleges and higher educational 
institutions, 


(ii) These Centres should also be given funds to conduct 
awareness workshops/seminars etc., at both the 
School and community levels. 


Representation of Women in the Educational Hierarchy 


The available data show that there are fewer women 
teachers at all levels of education, compared to men. Also, 
the number of women teachers declines as the level of educa- 
tion increases. The POA recommends that women may be 
given 'preference in recruitment of teachers up to school level” 
(Para 5f), but it does not look into the problems of accom- 
modation, security, child care etc., which constrain women. 
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teachers, particularly in rural areas. The experience of 
Operation Blackboard shows that the emphasis on posting 
atleast one woman teacher was only partially successful as 
the newly posted women teachers often sought transfer out of 
the rural areas due to lack of accommodation, security and 
creche facilities. 


While much has been said of the need to empower 
women through awareness programmes in the POA, little 
attention has been given to the fact that few women аге 
represented in educational decision-making bodies. 


Recommendations 


(i) The proportion of women teachers in Primary, 
Midde and High Schools should be increased to at 
least 50 per cent, For the success of this measure 
it would be desirable if the woman teacher is selec- 
ted from within or near the habitation where she 
is to teach. In case a local woman teacher cannot 
be found, it would then be necessary to: 


(а) provide living quarters with certain minimum 
amenities to women teachers on а priority 
basis, 


(b) locate the living quarters within the habitation 
in order to ensure security, and 


(c) wherever possible, provide living quarters to 
all women functionaries, apart from women 
teachers, in close proximity to each other. 


(i) While an increasing number of women should be 
recruited at different levels of education, there 
should be promotional avenues also within the 
educational hierarcy. Special measures would have 
to be devised to ensure that women аге fairly repre- 
sented in decision-making bodies in teaching and 
educational administration. 
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(iii) Special provisions to take care of women's needs 
Should be built into the recruitment and service 
procedures, evaluation criteria, guidelines for pro- 
motion, etc. An example of such procedures is 
association of women in Selection Committees. and 
Departmental Promotions Committees. This will 
ensure that women are not prevented by socio- 
cultural factors from rising in educational ! ierarchy. 


(iv) Women and men in positions of planning and 
decision-making within the educational hierarchy 
and public administration should be sensitised to 
women’s issues so as to adequately discharge their 
leadership roles. 


Empowerment of Women 


The parameters for the empowerment of women, out- 
lined in the POA (Para 4), acknowledge some of the factors 
that lie о tsíde the education sector and have a critical 
bearing on women’s status. Here, the POA appears to have 
taken cognizance of the patriarchal system which continues 
to constrain the role of women in Society and their participa- 
tion in education. However, the POA seems to be guided by 
the policy statement that education can be used as an agent 
of basic change in the status of women’. Hence, it formu- 
Jates a set of measures within the narrow framework of 
education (training, re-designing curriculum, preference in 
teacher recruitment etc.) to achieve the parameters for 
empowering women (Para 5) Н is to the credit of the 
Ministry therefore, that, in ^pril 1989. it launched Mahila 
Samakhya, a programme for empowering rural poor women. 
This programme makes an attempt to address the factors 
that lie outside the education Sector. It assumes that the 
empowered group of women in a village will ‘try and seek 
solutions to their problems by initiating action, and pressur- 
ing sic the block and district Structure to respond and thereby 
lead to, among other thines, enhanced women's participation 
in education’, j 
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It must be. recognised however, that the Mahila 
Samakhya programme is still in its infancy (Ке, still only in 
parts of Gujarat, О.Р. and Karnataka). While reports from 
Karnataka are encouraging, the Gujarat and U.P. units 
need to be observed and evaluated objectively over a longer 
period of time. 


What emerges from the Mahila Samakhya programme 
is the importance of local level initiative by the women’s 
groups and the need to guard against centralised planning 
mode. In this context, it may be noted that, unlike in other 
Centrally Sponsored Schemes, Mahila Samakhya has) recently 
taken a step towards setting up an autonomous state-level 
Board for management. 


The POA concept of women’s empowerment has the 
following two lacunae. 


(a) It presents the concept of empowerment of women 
as a process confined to women cnly and to be 
organised in isolation of men in the same com- 
munity. 


ib) It does not refer to the critical role of raising 
through education, awareness regarding the issues 
of women's health, including productive health and 
sexuality in the larger dimension of empowerment 
of women. 


Recommendations 


(i) Develop Mahila Samakhya in a decentralised and 
participative mode of management, with the 
decision-making powers developed to the district or 
block-level, and ultimately to the poor women's 
groups themselves. 


(i) Implement Mahila Samakhya in such a way as to 
establish organic linkages with the ECCE pro- 
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gramme and the efforts towards universalisation of 
girl's elementary education. 


(iii) Build a component of closely working with men in 
the community also, as part of the process of 
women’s empowerment. 


(iv) Along with the means for economic independence 
for women, the issues of women's health, including 
reproductive health and sexuality, should be inclu- 
ded in the parameters for empowerment of women. 


Adult Education 


The POA envisaged а mass-scale adult education pro- 
gramme to ‘Eradicate illiteracy amongst women by 1995’. 
Even at the time of mounting the National Literacy Mission 
for the purpose, awareness clearly was there that literacy 
might not be felt as a priority need by the women, as reflected 
by para 14 of POA which says “Аз majority of women in 
this age group (i.e. 15-35) are workers literacy may not have 
any relevance for them”. Therefore, adult education pro- 


gramme for women should be designed with specific reference 
to this ground truth. 


Recommendations 


For imparting adult education to women and thereby 
empower them, the Mahila Samakhya model should be tried 
out. (In fact this is being suggested as the basic Strategy for 
adult education programme as a whole). 


Resovrces 


Many of the measures Suggested here to ensure the 
Success of the policy for giving 'a well-conceived edge' to 
education in favour of women would require a significant 
increase in allocation of resources in both the Plan and Non- 
Plansectors. While a detailed exercise would have to be 
undertaken, certain guiding principles may be enunciated here. 
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(i) Earmarking 50 per cent of the elementary sector 
*allocation for measures to increase girls’ partici- 
pation and making this allocation non-divertible ; 


(ii) Earmarking а share of all developmental alloca- 
tions for secondary, vocational and higher educa- 
tion for measures to improve girls’ access thereto 


and improving the quality of education in these 
sectors; 


(iii) Special earmarking for girls within the special 
component plan for Scheduled Castes and Tribal 
sub-plan. : 


Management 


Unlike what is claimed by POA in Para 3, there is no 
evidence that any move has been envisaged to ‘create dynamic 
managerial structure to cope with the targets’ set out for 
women’s education. The POA seemingly stresses centra- 
lisation of planning, co-ordination, monitoring and evalua- 
tion, as is evident from the following statements (Para 19) : 


L “Women’s Cell in the NCERT will be revived and 
strengthened" ; 


— “NIEPA and Directorate of Adult Education will have 


strong cells to plan and administer women's training 


progra mmes" ; and 


— “Women’s Cell in the UGC will be strengthened...” 


In line with this centralised modality of management, 
the POA assigns major role to the above-named and other 
central agencies in training of teachers and NFE/AE instruc- 
tors (Para 5 b), preparation of core curriculum component 
relating to women's equality (Para 5g) sensitisation of 
educational planners and administrators (Para 5h), formula- 
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tion of programmes for support services (Para 12), and 
vocational training (Para 18v) For good measure, the 
POA makes a passing reference in the last parágraph to 
the setting up of a Women's Cell at the State level too. 
Even this reference is left vague as no clear role is assig- 
ned to this State level Cell in a management structure 
Where all major initiatives have been concentrated in the 
centralagencies. The POA does not even assign any special 
role in the training of teachers and NFE/AE instructors on 
women's issues to DIETs. a centrally-aided district-level net- 
Work. [n the framework of this centralised style of manage- 
ment, the Government of India have also introduced a number 
of Centrally Sponsored Schem:s which have vital relevance to 
women's education (as to education in general). In the context 
of this centralised planning and management style, reference 
to community involvement made in the POA (Para 11) seems 
incongruous. 


Recommendations 


(i) Continuance of all Centrally Sponsored Schemes 
relating, in part or in full. to women's education 
may be treated in terms of the detailed recommen- 
dation given by the Committee in regard to 
Centrally Spensored Schemes as a whole in the 
chapter on Decentralisation and Participative 
Management, 


(1) The responsibility for planning, implementing and 
internal monitoring of all school-based programmes 
for women’s education be handed over to the 
Educational Complexes in the Panchayati Raj frame- 
work. At the institutional level the Head of the 
institution (Primary/Middie/Higher ^ Secondary 
Schools) should be made fully responsible for micro- 
level planning and ensuring universalisation (not 
just enrolment) of girls’ education and their access 
to high schoo} or vocational education, according to 
disaggregated strategies and time-frames. 
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Section B: Education for the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes and other educationally backward 
sections. 


NPE/POA Stipulations 


NPE has viewed education for equality in two dimen- 
sions, namely, removal of- disparity and ‘equalisation of 
educational opportunities’. The strategy advised in regard to 
the educational development of scheduled castes (para 4.4) is 
their equalisation with the non-scheduled caste population at 
all stages and levels of education in all areas and in all the 
four dimensions, rural male, rural female, urban maie and 
urban female. In the case of scheduled tribes, their equalisa- 
tion with non-schedu:ed tribes has not been explicitly so spelt 
outasastrategy. This is true of the other educationally 
backward sections also. Та the case of minority groups, the 
policy does not speak o: any strategy as such but generally of 
securing their constitutional guarantees and of their languages 
and culture Irrespective of whether they are SCs/STs or those 
belonging to backward sections, the Policy speaks of а series 
of administrative measures in terms of incentives, scholarships; 
remedial coaching, recruitment of teachers, hostel facilities, 
residential schools etc. 


The POA spells out in further detail, the various 
administrative measures. 


Committee’s Perspective 


The concern for removal of disparities in education by 
State intervention 15 manifested in the Constitution on consi- 


derations 01: 
— Equality of opportunities (quantitative terms); and 
— equity in terms of social justice. 


— Article 46 of the Constitution, providing for social 
justice in promotion of education reads : "The State 
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shall promote with speciai care the educational and econo- 
mic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in 
particular, of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes, and shall protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitation". 


Itis this package for promotion of educational and 
economic interests which form the basis of the Com- 
mittee's perspective on education for the Scheduled 
Castes, tribes and other backward sections. 


— The Committee has already brought out in the chapter on 


Approach that educational development should not be 
considered autonomously outside the other basic national 
policies concerning equity, social justice and economic 
development. This is particularly relevant in regard to 
programmes designed for the educational development 
of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other 
backward sections, For these disadvantaged sections 
access to, and retention in, educational system are func- 
tions of these policies. Unless they are put in possession 
of means of production and livelihood through measures 
such as land reforms; are meaningfully provided the 
essentials of life such as food, fuel and fodder; and are 
assured of fair wages for their labour, their participation 
in education will be a far cry whatever may be the 
nature of the educational programmes evolved and 
implemented for their benefit. 


The Committee would also give a rather broad connota- 
tion for the concepts or equality of opportunities and 
equity in education. “The concept of equality of oppor- 
tunity in education started with provision for “equal 
access’. Later on ‘equal input’ was considered necessary 
for equalising educational opportunities, Today, along 
with equal access and equal input, ‘equal output’ is 
considered necessary criteria. (sic). The last one calls 
for measures of protective discrimination in favour of 
the disadvantaged sections of the society’. (Journal 
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of Educational Planning and Administration : i 
1987). g an ministration : April, 


— The Policy, then, should be one of providing equity 
package of educational and economic measures in terms 
of protective discrimination in favour of the disadvan- 
taged sections of the society. 


— Inthe opinion of the Committee, while the administrative 
measures mentioned in NPE/POA are indeed important, 
basically there is a need for predicating the choice of 
strategies on the need profiles of different communities. 
Compilation of need profiles alone would facilitate for- 
mulation of disaggregated strategies within practical 
time-frames. 


— Most of the NPE/POA measures are those which have 
been under implementation even from before the formu- 
lation of NPE, in one form or the other. Moreover, 
many of them are being provided for delivery of educa- 
tion to other sections as well, though the Policy 
apparently treats them as “attending to the specific needs 
of those who have been denied equality so far’. An 
impact study of the various measures taken over the 
years has to be made. 


Literacy Level 


An analysis of the growth rates of literacy levels would 
be worthwhile (see Table 4). On the surface, the con- 
tinuous rise in the literacy rates during 1961-81 period of 
both SCs and STs may give а hopeful picture. A similar rise 
can be noticed even amongst SC/ST women, though their 
absolute levels continue to be dismally low. One can feel 
further encouraged by the increase in the growth rate of 
literacy in both the communities by comparing the rates of 
growth during 1961-71 and 1971-81 periods respectively. A 
deeper examination of the situation however, reveals that the 
actual gap between the literacy levels of SCs/STs and those of 
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the non SC/ST population is consistently widening as brought 
out. 


Table 4 


Growth Rates in Literacy 


SI. Category Literacy Rates (in per cent) Growth Rates 
No. 1961 1971 1981 1961-71 1971-81 
1. General 2400 29.44 36.23 2272 23 02 
2. SCs (Total) 10.27 14 67 21.38 42.84 4.72 
3. SCs(Women) — 6.44 10,93 — 69 72 
4. STs (Total) 8.54 1.29 16 35 32.20 44 82 
5. STs(Women) - 4.85 8 04 -— 65.72 


6 АП Communities 
excluding SCs апа 
STs (Total) 27.9 33.80 41 30 21 00 22.19 


7. All Communities 
excluding SCs and 


STs (Women) — 22.35 29,43 — 27 


о» 
N 


Source : 28th Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, 1986-87 Government of India 
— Table No. 1 & 4, Chapter IV. 


It is seen that the literacy percentage among the SCs is 
low in Andhra Pradesh (17.6%), Bihar (10.4%), Madhya 
Pradesh (19.0%), Raj:sthan (14.0%) and Uttar Pradesh 
(15.0%, when compared to the all-India Scheduled Castes 
literacy percentage. However, compared with ail communities 
excluding SCs and STs, the literacy levels of SCs are fairly 
poor in most States and almost deplorable in the five States 
listed above. Even in Karnataka and Pondicherry, known as 
educationally advanced regions, SCs have only half the literacy 
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rates compared to the rest. The literacy rates among STs in 
comparison with the all-India Scheduled Tribes’ literacy per- 
centage is low in Andhra Pradesh (7.8%), Madhya Pradesh 
(10.7%), Orissa (14.0%), Rajasthan (10.3%), West Bengal 
(13.2%) and Arunachal Pradesh (14.0%). Oncomparing the 
ST literacy rates with column 6 it could be « bserved that these 
are extremelv poor in the above six States, being one-third to 
one-fourth (or even less) of the levels achieved by the rest of 
the communities. In terms of literacy levels of the STs, even 
the educationally advanced States/UTs present a fairly poor 
picture, with the literacy levels of the tribal people in Kerala, 
Karnataka and Mabarashtra being less than half of that of the 
rest. 


Fi male Literacy level: Asis evident from Table 4, the 
literacy levels among SC/ST women are dismal, with the all- 
India percentage being as low as 10.99; for SCs and only 
8.0% for STs. The 28th Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes makes the following 
observation : 


“Bye among the different Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes there are significant variations with regard 
to femále literacy. In some ol the tribal communities 
the level of literacy amongst the males and females in 
the North-East is among (ће same but in the case of 
Rajasthan the tribal women can be said to be still at a 
préliterate level with just 1.2% amongst them being 
literate. Similarly the position of literacy amongst 
females belonging (0 Scheduled Castes in Bihar is abys- 
mally low (2.5%). The low literacy generally for SCs 
and STs in certain States and other Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes women in particular shows that 
the members of SCs and STs in these areas have not only 
received much benefit from educational inputs but also 
continue to face deprivation of the most serious kind" 


(p. 294). 
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Disaggregated Literacy Levels: The global figures of 
literacy rates that are normally reported hide more than they 
reveal. The Office of the Registrar General of India has pub- 
lished individual caste-wise/tribe-wise data for literacy rates 
for certain States/UTs on the basis of the 1981 Census. Based 
upon these data, special Tables constructed by the 28th Report 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes show the wide gaps that characterise different castes or 
tribes even within the same State/UT. These Tables are re- 
produced here (Tables 5 and 6). 1t may be observed that the 
literacy rate for certain castes/tribes falls even below 1% level. 
These data emphasise the need for adopting disaggregated 
strategies based upon micro-economic and cultural informa- 
tion, with both planning and implementation being decentrali- 
sed to the level of Educational Complexes and individual 
schools and Village Education Committees. 


Enrolment at Different Stages; Although the enrolment 
figures at the primary stage, particularly in rural and tribal 
areas do not necessarily reflect the reality and are often in- 
flated, these can be taken as some kind of rough indicators. 
The enrolment ratios of SC and ST children in the primary 
schools are reported to have reached the level of 95.5% and 
91.6% respectively in 1985-86, compared to 93.4% for general 
population. Inspite of the tendency to inflate enrolment 
figures, it is noteworthy that there are wide gaps in enrolment 
ratios in different States/UTs, with the levels falling down to 
55-65% (30-40% in the case of girls) in some States. Available 
data on district-wise disparities in the enrolment ratios call 
for the need to undertake ‘Local Area Planning’ in order to 
tackle this situation. 


Table 7 shows that the relative percentage of SC and ST 
children enrolled at different school stages falls more sharply 
than that of the rest of the communities. Although the en- 
rolment at the primary stage of SC and ST children reflects 
their percentage representation in the population, this comes 
down at the High School Stage to 11.4% of the total enrolment 
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for the SC children and only 3.9% of the total enrolment for 
the ST children. 


Table 7 


Enrolment at Various Stages in School (1989) 


(in Lakhs) 
State Total No.of — SC Students Т Studeuts 
Students No. 96 No. % 


Primary/Junior 
Basic (Class I-V) 957.0 152.02 15.9 75.96 По, 


Middle/Senior 
Basic 
(Class УГ- УП) 309.0 33.40 12.4 15.03 4.9 


High/Post Basic 
(Class IX and 
above) 21.0 21.02 11.4 7.16 3.9 


Source : Compiled from Selected Educational Statistics, 1988-t9, 


Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government 
of India. 


School Drop-out Rates; Table 8 shows that the drop- 
out rates of SC & ST school children are higher than those of 
the rest of the communities at all the three stages, i.e. Primary, 
Middle and High School. 


Enrolment in Higher Technical Education: Data Presen- 
ted in Table 9 show that : 


— the percentage of SC/ST students out of total enrolment 
in various higher technical education courses is signifi- 
cantly lower than their respective representation іп. 
population. 
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Table 8 
Drop-out Rates (1986-87): 
(in PercentageY 
>l. No. Level Non-SC|ST SC ST 
1. Class I to V 48.9 50.8 66.1 
2. Class VI to VIIT 60.7 69.2 80.2 
3 Class IX to X 73.8 79.9 87.3 


Source : Agenda Item No, 18, Education for SCs/STs/Minorities 
and other Disadvantaged Sections, Conference of Central 
Advisory Board of Education, Scheduled for November, 
1990, New Delhi, M/o HRD, Government of India. 


— the percentage of SC/ST students in total enrolment 
falls with advance in the stage of education. 


— atthe undergraduate level, the proportion of SC/ST 
students in total enrolment is two to three time lower in 
science and commerce streams than in arts courses; and 


— the percentage of SC/ST students out of total enrolment 
has not increased in respect of many courses during the 
period from 1978-79 to 1988-89. (In fact, this has often 
come down). 


Admission in IITs : As shown in Table 10, the percen- 
tage of ST candidates registered for the Joint Entrance Ex- 
aminations for admission into «ће IITs has been over the 
years three to five fold lower in the case of SCs and almost 
ten-times lower in the case of STs, than their respective re- 
presentations in population. During the years 1979 80 and 
1982-83, this percentage has risen only marginally (for SCs) or 
not at all (for STs). In Table 11 information is presented. on 
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Table 9 


Percentage of SCs/STs Out of Total Enrolment in Different 
Courses of Higher/Technical Education 


SI. Cource SC (95) ST(%) 
No. 1978-79 1988-89 1978-79 1988-89 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Undergraduate 
1. Arts 9.9 9.8 2s 2.9 
2. Science 4.4 5.8 0.8 0.8 
3. Commerce 4.8 4.4 1.3 1.0 


Post-graduate 


4. Arts 10.5 10,1 1.9 2.0 

5. Science 2.9 4.9 0.8 0.8 

6. Commerce 5.4 6.5 1.3 1.2 
Education 

7. Undergraduate 6.2 =- 1.3 - 

8. Postgraduate 3.4 - 0.7 = 


Engineering| Technology 


9. Undergraduate 6.2 5.9 1.2 1.3 

10. Postgraduate 19 = 0.2 - 
Medicine 

11. Uadergraduate 100 8.9 1.8 2.6 

12. Postgraduate 37 - 0.5 = 


(Contd.) 
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Agriculture 
13. Undergraduate 8.4 - 0.7 - 
14. Postgraduate 4.5 - 0.6 - 


Veterinary Science 


15. Undergraduate 7.0 - 1.1 - 

16. Postgraduate 1.4 - - - 
Law 

17. Undergraduate 7.5 - 1.3 - 

18. Postgraduate 4.0 - 0.2 - 
Other 

19. Undergraduate 5.9 - 0.4 = 

20. Postgraduate 3.6 - 06 e 

21. Ph. р/р. Phil/D. Sc. - 2.9 - 06 


Зостсе : Compiled and computed from : 


1. Selected Educational Statistics, 1988-89, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, Government of India. 


2. 28th Report ofthe Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, 1986-87, Government of India— 
Table 9, Chapter IV. 


the number of seats reserved for SCs/STs and those filled over 


the years. It is clear that the percentage of seats which could 


not be filled up, in spite of relaxation of admission criteria, 
ranged between 36% (IIT Bombay) and 70% (IIT Madras). 
Tables 10 and 11 jointly draw attention to the extent of edu- 
cational disability persisting among SCs/STs and lack of any 
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noticeable improvement over the years in their status compa- 
red to the rest. 


Table 10 


Percentage of SC/ST Candidates Registered for 
Joint Entrance Examination for Admission 
Into Indian Institutes of Technology 


81. No. Year Total SC (%) ST (%) 

gaz VN Dr NS ZI TENTORIA азын Tal LC у _ 
L^ 1979-80 51536 3.2 0.7 
2. 1980-81 59621 329 0.8 
3. 1981-82 49403 42 0.9 
4. 1982-83 54344 4.3 0.8 


Source : Computed from the Report of ПТ Review Committee, 1986, 
Table 4 8.4A. 


Regime of Incentives 


The concept of providing incen:ives to bring children 
into schools is based on the premise that children cannot come 
to school as they are engaged in economic activities both in 
and outside the home. Scholarships would hopefully offset 
the opportunity cost while free uniforms, textbooks etc. would 
relieve the parents from this additional burden. Often, in- 
centives do not have the envisaged impact. In an exhaus- 
tive study of the impact of mid-day meals in District Madurai 
(Tamil Nadu) the researchers have reported that children in 
remote rural areas tend not to stay in schools after taking 
their mid-day meals. While there isa significant increase in 
enrolment ratio, attendance and retention, it has not been. 
possible to relate mid-day meals with increased learning. 


The Working Group on Early Childhood Education and 
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Elementary Education for the Eighth Five Year Plan opines 
that, “it is difficult to establish any clear correlation between 
the present distribution of these incentives and the relative 
position of different States in regard to progress towards 
UEE. The report of the Backward Classes Commission 
observes, “Whereas several States are extending a number of 
ad hoe concessions to backward class students, few serious 
attempts have been made to integrate these facilities into а 
comprehensive scheme for a qualitative upgradation of educa- 
tional environment”. 


The kink of community life and production work: based 
education envisaged in the Gandhian model of Ashram-shalas 
are significantly missing in the Government funded Ashram 
schools run for the benefit of the scheduled tribes. Often, the 
latter do have high drop out rates according to certain studies, 
Inter-alia, this is due to the students from poor socio eco- 
nomic backgrounds being withdrawn from the schools to help 
the parents. 


Recommendation 


A series of studies should be instituted to investigate 
into the impact that the various incentive schemes implement- 
ed in different States have had on enrolment and retention of 
SC/ST children in the schools. (The evidence of overall rela- 
tive deterioration of literary levels of Scheduled Castes and 
tribes reflected in Table 4 and Figure | would further under- 
score the need for these impact studies). Community profiles 
of educationally backward communities should also be prepar- 
ed based on study of their current educational status. With 
reference to these profiles and the findings of the impact 
studies, on à disaggregated basis, appropriate and logical 
strategies should be established for the educational develop- 
ment of the backward communities. 


Status of Access to Education 
The Fifth АИ India Education Survey shows that а large 
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number of habitations predominantly populated by SC and 
ST are not served by schools within walking distance (1 km 
in the case of primary and 3 kms in the case of middle 
schools). 


During the year 1989-90 the Department of Education 
brought under implementation a scheme to provide financial 
assistance to various States to start non-formal education 
centres in habitations predominantly occupied by SC/ST. This 
scheme did not make much headway excepting in a very few 
States. Implementation of this scheme has come to а stand- 
still during the year 1990-91. 


Recommendation 


There should be a programme for the coverage of these 
unserved habitations with schools as per norms before the end 
of the Eighth Five Year Plan. 


Improvement of Capability and Educational Environment 


Remedial coaching is proposed by NPE/POA as a special 
measure to improve the, prospects of SC/ST students for fur- 
ther education and employment. While the basic idea behind 
this proposal is welcome -and needs full suppport, there are 
aspects which demand attention. In spite of а long experience 
in organising remedial courses at --2 and even higher stages, 
the policy formulation does not.seem to be based upon any 
evaluation of the outcome. There are limits to what remedial 
coaching сап achieve. The impoverished learning environ- 
ment in the educationally backward regions and the economic 
deprivation in the homes of ;C/ST children can irreparably 
limit the. learning skills ОЁ these students. Such barriers to 
growth in the capabilities for acquiring knowledge are in- 
herent in the inequitous social system in which SC/ST children 
live. The impact of these limitations, set in „early childhood 
and later in the primary stage can become the chief determi- 
nants of what is accepted as notion of merit and talent as 
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brought out elsewhere. In ‘this marrow definition, while the 
affective domain is totally ignored, even the cognitive domain 
of learning is only partially looked into. While dealing with 
education of the students belonging to the ‘Fourth World’, the 
affective domain has a critical role. In this sense, offering 
remedial coaching as a strategy is a restrictive approach. In- 
deed, it is reported that remedial coaching organised at IITs 
did not make a significant difference for the SC/ST students, 
leading to much frustration NPE's brief reference to the need 
to remove "psycho-social" impediments in the context of reme- 
dial teaching (para 4.6 v) does not find any reflection in the 
РОА. 


Remedial coaching is now offered to the SCs/STs in the 
States from class IX onwards. The objective is to equip the 
SC/ST students to fare camparatively better in the public 
examinations. Even this scheme is implemented in a rather 
disorganised and ad hoc manner. Coaching is given only for 
about 2-3 months prior to the examinations in most cases. 
Not all the schools undertake this programme either. The 
Government of India implements a scheme for remedial coach- 
ing in about fifty residential schools. Under this scheme, 
assistance is given to the States to meet the cost of remedial 
coaching but the coverage of SC/ST students in just fifty 
schools does not touch even a fringe of the problem. 


Recommendations 


(i) The scheme of remedial coaching should be re-orga- 
nised such that on a phased basis, majority of the 
schools introduce the same. Instead of coaching 
being confined to two or three months of pre-exami- 
nation periods, the same schould be offered in a 
sustained way throughout the academic session in 
the concerned classes. 


(ii) А strategy to enrich learning environment and the 
socio-economic conditions in the tribal regions as 
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distinct from mere remedial coaching should be 
evolved and brought under implementation. 


(ii) In the backward area including SC, ST habitats, a 


(iv) 


(v) 


network of school linked libraries should be estab- 
lished, For reaching out to smaller habitations 
without schools, a dynamic programme of bicycle- 
borne mobile libraries or para-school-based libraries 
should be brought under implementation. These 
libraries need to be enriched with creative children's 
literature. While the children's literature would be 
primarily in the regional languages, efforts should 
be made to increase the availability of children's 
books in the local dialects or languages spoken in 
educationally backward areas. 


In order to nurture all kinds of talents and aptitudes 
in children, ranging from academic subjects to co- 
curricular and socio cultural spheres as may be 
identifiable, Educational Complexes should orga- 
nise a wide-ranging programme of specific theme- 
based worksnops/work camps, using the best avail- 
able resource persons in the area. This programme 
should encourage school drop-outs as well to join 
and contribute in this collective endeavour towards 
excellence. ` 


In the curriculum of the educationally backward the 
following should be emphasised. at all stages of 
education : 


(a 


(b) Expression, both oral and written, and creative 
writing; 


= 


Science and Mathematics; 


(c) History and sociology of the Scheduled Castes, 
the Scheduled Tribes and other backward sec- 
tions of society; 
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(d) Contribution of these communities to national 
life and development, including the freedom 
struggle; and 


(e) Role played by women belonging to these coni- 
munities in national life and development. 


(In fact, matters covering under (с), (d) and (e) 
should also be included in the National Core Cur- 
riculum) 


(vi) Above all else, in order to bring about universalisa- 
tion of Elementary Education among girls in Баск» 
ward areas, including those belonging to SC/ST 
communities, a network of ECCE centres should be 
established on a priority basis, with linkage to 
primary schools. (This has also been dealt with in 
the Chapter on ECCE). 


Recruitment of SC/ST Teachers 

According to the Fifth All India Education Survey, as 
on 30.9.86, the percentage of SC/ST teachers in the schools 
has been as follows : 


Level SC ST 
Primary 11.22 5.99 
Upper Primary 8.6 4.61 
Secondary 5.84 2.51 
Higher Secondary · 4.82 1.32 


No doubt, POA envisages execution of a crash pro- 
gramme for the recruitment of teachers from SC/ST commu- 
nities even by relaxing the educational qualifications but the 
Department of Education does not have any feedback regard- 
ing the progress achieved in the recruitment of SC/ST teachers 
through the present level of their representation amongst the 
teachers in the school system is rather low. 
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Table 


Special Component Plan for Scheduled Castes & Tribal 


Name of the 


Scheme Divisible Outlay 


Outlay 


1986-87 — — 
Outlay Divisible 
Under Under Ошіау 
SCP. TSP 


1987-88 

Outlay Outlay 
Under Under 
SCP TSP 


School 
Education 2225.00 


Adult 
Education 4210.00 


Scholarships 150.00 
Languages 15.50 


Technical 
Education 1120.00 


University 
and Higher 
Education 3925.00 


516.25 416.30 17570.00 


1263.00 631.50 3500.00 
38.33 12.67 105 03 


= 15.50 16.50 


215.50 17075 900.00 


307.00 166.03 578.00 


3127.17 1940.74 


800.00 500 CO 


73.33 7.87 


165.00 62.00 


415.00 163.00 


Grand 


Total 11645.00 2340.08 1349.72 22669.50 


(20.09) (11.59) 


-580.50 2710.11 
(20.20) (11.95) 


Figures in brackets are Percentages to divisible outlays. 
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Sub-Plan : Scheme-wise Outlay for the Years 1986-87 to 1989-90 
(Rs, in Lakhs) 


ИМЕ Samael 


at 1988489 _ ______1989.90 * Proposed) 3 
Divisible Оипау Оипау Divisible > ~ Outlay P “Outlay 
Outlay Under Under Outlay Under Under 
SCP TSP SCP TSP 
p TE Уе DUAE al ee 


—————— NLS Sot 


32835.00 5491.97 2734.33 82772.51 118,33 6037.47 


4000.00 833.30 583.30 8000.00 1780,00 595 00 
160 00 117.80 42.15 175 00 8075 31.25 
10 00 - 10.00 170 00 - 23 00 
390 00 65.50 33.05 800.00 140.00 7000 
58700 403.00 184.00 663.00 475.00 1:800 
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4198200 6911.57 3586 83 92580.51 14369 28 6544.72 
(15.36) (7.97) (15.32) (7.50) 
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Recommendation 


It should be ensured that in Government and Govern- 
ment aided schools teachers from SC/ST communities are 
invariably in the order of 15% and 7.5% respectively. Rec- 
ruitment to reach these levels should also be closely moni- 
tored. 


Core Curriculum and Tribal Centre 


According to NPE, educational programmes for the ST 
children should be so designed as to preserve their rich cultu- 
ral identity and make them aware of the same. Tribal cultural 
identities are relevant not only to the tribals but all the school 
going children. 


Recommendation 


The rich diversity of the tribal cultural identities should 
be included in the common cultural heritage which is one of 
the elements of the Core Curriculum envisaged in NPE/POA. 


Special Component Plan and Tribal Sub-Plan 


Every year, along with Annual Plan, the Department of 
Education submits to the Planning Commission Special Com- 
ponent Plan for Scheduled Castes (SCP) and Tribal Sub- Plan 
(TSP) for the Scheduled Tribes in respect of education pro- 
grammes coming under the Central sector. Presented in the 
Table 12 is a statement of outlays for the years 1986-87 
to 1989-90 presented to the Planning Commission by the 
Department of Education concerning SCP and TSP. 


The intra-sectorwise outlays are in fact presented to the 
Planning Commission every year schemewise. 


The preparation of SCP and TSP, in practical terms has 
been a paper exercise for the following reasons : 
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They are not included in the budget document. 
Consequently, the discipline which goes with the 
implementation of budget provisions does not exist 
ie. the expenditure of allocations for the specific 
purposes for which they are given is not ensured. 


The Bureau Heads of the Department of Education to 
whom the copies of SCP and TSP are provided every 
year for follow up in implementation, are unable to 
ensure their implementation on ground though they 
issue general instructions/guidelines though the res- 
pective schemes. (For example, when funds are 
released under Operation Blackboard’ to the States, 
general instructions are given that special care should 
be taken to concentrate on educational institutions 
located in areas of concentration of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes). 


The present system of monitoring of implementation 
of SCP and TSP by the Ministry of Welfare is not 
also effective. Most of the inter-ministerial meetings 
organised by the Ministry of Welfare end up with 
reasons given by the officers incharge of implemen- 
tation of schemes as to why they are not in a posi- 
tion to implement the SCP and TSP. 


Recommendations 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Special Component Plan and Tribal Sub Plan should 
be specifically exhibited in the budget document, 
schemewise. 


To the extent feasible, schemes meant exclusively for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes should 
be prepared and included under SCP/TSP. 


Wherever exclusive schemes connot be formulated, 
specific physical targets for coverage of Scheduled 
Castes-Scheduled Tribes under the schemes generally 
applicable to all should be indicated. 
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(iv) A more effective monitoring mechanism should be 
established in the Department of Education itself 
for the purpose of periodically following up the pro- 
gress of implementation of SCP/TSP. 


Intensive Area Approach 


Implementation of education programmes for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes should appropriately be based on 
a careful identification of their habitats and convergence there- 
in or concurrent, collateral and complementory activities. At 
present this is not happening. The Department of Education 
does not also have feedbaek regarding the actual number of 
blocks with concentration of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
covered under important programmes like Operation Biack- 
board, Non-Formal Education and Adult Education. 


Recommendations 


(i) The Ministry of Welfare, according to the Business 
Rules is expected to do coordination in the imple- 
mentation of programmes relating to SCs/STs. 
While they have given a list of blocks identified as 
tribal blocks they have not given, with reference to 
1981 census, a list of blocks identified as those of 
Scheduled Caste concentration. This ministry 
should, therefore, provide lists of blocks with SC 
concentration. With reference to such lists the 
Department of Education should get feedback from 
the States regarding their coverage under the various 
educational programmes, 


(ii) АП the educational programmes should be imple- 
mented to the extent feasible conveniently in the 
same blocks of SC concentration/tribal blocks so 
that impact of educational development is felt in a 
demostrable and balanced way in the respective 
arcas, 
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Аз early as in May, 1987, after the formulation of NPE/ 
POA communications were addressed to all the States to 
report on the overall status of implementation of NPE/POA 
so for as they would relate to SC/ST and minorities. After 
1988, no reports have been received from the State Govern- 
ments regarding this. For co-ordinated monitoring of all the 
educational programmes meant for the benefit of the Schedul- 
ed Castes, Scheduled Tribes and minorities, through inter- 
departmental exercises done by the Department of Education 
Ministry of Welfare and the Planning Commission, detailed 
Proformae have been got prepared but receipt of information 
from the various Ministries of the Government of India as 
well as the State Governments has been quite uneven and 
erratic, apart from being out-dated and incomplete most often, 
This situation, inter-alia, is due to the fact that educational 
programmes relating to SCs-STs and minorities аге implement- 
ed in a fragmented way by different agencies and departments 
at the Central and State levels. (Of particular interest is the 
fact that information is furnished by different directorates- 
secretariats within the State Departments of Education). 


Recommendation 


A single focal agency in each State should be identified 
for the purpose of reporting to the Government of India 
comprehensively on all the educational programmes. 


Minorities 


NPE calls for attention. being paid to the minority 
groups which are educationally deprived or backward, | 
also mentions about attention being paid to the constitutional 
guarantees given to minorities to establish and administer 


educational institutions. 


The implications of constitutional guarantees for the 
minorities to establish and administer educational institutions 
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have been elaborately gone into and brought out in rulings 
of several courts of law over the years. These rulings clearly 
establish that it would be within the powers of the respec- 
tive States to bring into force regulations that would ensure 
the quality of education through measures such as pers- 
cription of proper qualifications for the teaching staff, fair 
and reasonable remuneration for them, conditions of service 
based on principles of natural justice etc. The Government 
of India formulated policy norms and principles for recog- 
nition of minority managed educational institutions in the 
light of these rulings and circulated them to the various 
State Governments, finding that not all of them had issued 
necessary guidelines and that the guidelines that had been 
issued by some States were varying їп nature. Based on the 
policy norms circulated by the Government of India the 
State Governments have been requested to issue detailed 
guidelines, so that side by side with protection of consti- 
tutional guarantees to the minorities, the standard in their 
educational institutions would also be uniformly maintained. 
With reference to inquiries from the Government of India 
regarding the issue of detailed guidelines, responses from the 
State Governments have been quite inadequate. 


Recommendation 


Government of India should establish а standing 
machinery to closely monitor issue of detailed guidelines by 
the States for the purpose of granting recognition to minority 
managed educational institutions; to review the pace of 
disposal of applications for recognition of these institutions; 
and thereby to secure quality of education in institutions so 
recognised, 


The POA has identified forty-one districts as being as 
mnority concentration. This should be a sound base Гог 
implementing education programmes оп compact area 
approah. 
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Recommendation 


All the educational programmes that are now under 
implementation should be concurrently implemented, to the 
extent feasible, in these districts on a priority basis after 
conduct of bench mark surveys as envisaged in POA. (There 
is no evidence of implementation of education programmes 
in these districts based on initial bench mark surveys to 
assess the status of literacy therein and to build programmes 
thereon for further improvements.) 


Community Polytechnics, as brought out elsewhere, is 
an innovative programme which helps in the use of the 
existing infrastructure of polytechnics for the purpose of 
imparting technical skills amongst the rural people. Already 
twenty community polytechnics have been established in areas 
of minority concentration but they do not cover all the forty- 
one districts of minority concentration identified in the POA 
and only sixteen districts have been covered. 


Recommendation 


The 25 districts which have not yet been covered under 
the community polytechnics should also be brought under 
their coverage before the end of the Eighth Five Year Plan. 


The NCERT has been organising orientation and train- 
ing programmes for Principals/ Managers and teachers of 
minority managed educational institutions. The objective of 
these programmes is to provide appropriate carcer guidance 
for these professionals. They are also meant for training of 
teachers in teaching of English, science, mathematics etc. 
NCERT having started these programmes in 1987, it has so 
far been able to train only 467 Principals/Managers and 947 
teachers. This is а мету small number and this size of NCERT 
programmes is inadequate to meet the training. nceds of vast 
numbers of Managers, Principals and teachers. 
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Recommendation 


The orientation programmes for the Principals/Managers 
and teachers of minority managed educational institutions 
should be organised on a decentralised basis through SCERTs. 
at the State level and DIETs, CTEs & 1ASEs at the sub-State 


levels. 


The UGC has teen organising special coaching courses 
for minorities in order to enhance their capabilities for 
successfully competing in recruitment for public services. In 
this programme, twenty universities and twenty-eight colleges 
participate. The progress achieved under this scheme having 
been found to be inadequate, the UGC itself received the 
scheme and came out with rccommendations for modifications 
in implementation. These modifications included opening of 
more resource centres and additional coaching centres, regu- 
lar interaction between Advisory Committees of coaching 
centres with UGC, improved monitoring system etc. None- 
theless not much progress is in evidence in terms of number 
of those given special coaching. 


Recommendations 


(i) Special coaching should be organised through 
reputed and progressive voluntary organisations, 
particularly those operating for the benefit and 
welfare of the minority communities. 


(ii) Open universities including the IGNOU should esta- 
blish distance education programmes for imparting 
special coaching. 


Section С : Education of the Handicapped 
NPE|POA Stipulations 


NPE advocates the policy of integrating the physically 
and mentally handicapped with the general community as 
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equal partners as the objective of their education. Specific 
measu-es suggested аге common education along with normal 
children for those who have motor handicaps; provision of 
special schools and hotels for the severely handicapped, 
vocational education for the disabled, teachers’ training and 
encouragement of voluntary effc rts. 


The POA mentions, about the detailed measures to be 
taken, important amongst them being massive in-service 
training for teachers, orientation programmes for the admi- 
nistrators, development of supervisory expertise in the 
resource institutions like the SCERT and DIET etc, It also 
calls for provision of incentives like supply of aids, appliances, 
text books and free uniforms. 


The Present Scenario 


The population of the educatable handicapped in the 
5-14 year age group has been estimated as follows : 


Locomotor 12.20 lakhs 
Visual disability 1,27 lakhs 
Hearing disability 5.35 lakhs 
Speech disability 7.44 lakhs 
Mentally Retarded (No reliable estimates) 


— As of now, there are about 280 schools for the deaf 
covering 28,000 students, the earliest one having been 
started in 1885. The majority of the special schools 
teach upto the primary tevel while some teach up to 
middle level. There are also schools which teach up to 
the high school level mostly for children with residual 
hearing capacity. There are about 200 schools for the 
visually handicapped covering about 15,000 students, 


— The percentage of enrolment of the handicapped chil- 
dren to total children at the elementary stage at present 
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is 0.07%. This reflects a serious neglect of education of 
the handicapped over the last four decades. 


— The reasons for the low coverage of handicapped chil- 
dren in education are the following : 


— Education of the handicapped is viewed as a social 
wefare activity. 


— Child to child help leading to sensitization of the 
future generation, child to parent help for com- 
munity sensitization and special and general peda- 
gogy reinforcement were missed out. 


— Most of the special centres for the handicapped 
are located in metropolitan cities and urban centres. 
The non-government organisations barring a few 
exceptions have not significantly come to operate 
at district or sub-district levels. Reportedly, 215 
districts in the country do not have special schools 
for any disability though there are over 1000 
documented special schools. 


— The scheme of Integrated Education for Disabled 
Children which was conceptualised by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in 1974 was implemented 
for several years in terms of running ‘Mini Special 
Schools’ within general schools. The reascn was 
that there was no provision for sensitization and 
involvement of all the teachers. 


Committee’s Perspective 


It should be stated to the credit of NPE 1986 that 
provision for education of the handicapped was mentioned 
under the part relating to equal educational opportunities. 
For the first time, because of :his Policy stipulation, edu- 
cation departments were put in the right perspective of 
having to treat education of the handicapped as their legiti- 
mate function. It is also to the credit of the Policy that it 
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mentioned about the mainstreaming of the education of the 
handicapped and about teacher training. The forthright 
statement of NPE regarding involvement of voluntary agencies, 
significantly opened up implementation of integrated edu- 
cation of the disabled children to non-government organisa- 
tions. However, the NPE, so far as it relates to education 
of the handicapped, is inadequate in the following respects : 


— It has not stressed the mobilisation of the total 
general education system for the education of the 
handicapped. 


— Special schools have been treated in isolation from 
other educational institutions from the point of 
view of providing the educational supervisory 
infrastructure, leaving it to the Ministries of Welfare 
and HRD to co-operatively develop the same. 


The merit of the POA is in its call for establishment of 
special schools at district and sub-district levels ; curriculum 
development apart from provision of infrastructural faci- 
lities; and specific target setting for universal primary edu- 
cation of the handicapped. While special schools for the 
education of those with severe handicaps are rightly empha- 
sised by the POA, they have not laid emphasis on multiple 
delivery of services in specia! schools. While single disability 
mode is required for research, development and rehabilitation 
work, for delivery of educational services, multi-service mode 
in special schools should be given importance. This is. parti- 
cularly so because doctors, dispensaries, public health centres 
and development functionaries are multi-purpose іп nature. 
The POA has not also called for redefinition of the role of 
special schools. Alternative modes of educational provision 


have not been mentioned. 


Post-policy Implementation 


The Department of Education has been implementing 8 
scheme for the integrated education of the disabled under 
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which 100% assistance is given (о the States. The scheme 
is at present being implemented in nineteen States and UTs. 
The annual provision under the scheme is of the order of 
Rs. 2 crores and as of now 20,000 children are being, cove: ed. 
Assistance provided to the States under the scheme is expec- 
ted to be utilised to provide for salaries and incentives for 
teachers, setting up resource rooms, carrying out assessment 
of handicapped children, training of teachers, provision of 
instructional material, etc. 


Future Strategy 


Having comprehensively taken into account, the pro- 
blems faced in providing education for the handicapped with 
reference to their special and diversified needs, and having 
studied the history of implementation of the educational pro- 
grammes for the handicapped, the Committee would give the 
following recommendations : 


Recommendations 


(i) People should be made aware of the problems of 
the handicapped, in terms of the magnitude and 
types of handicaps. The media should be effectively 
used for this purpose. 


(i) Every family with a handicapped child should be 
provided support through incentives, dialogue and 
periodic training and evaluation. Parents’ groups 
and community education groups should be formed. 


(ii) The educational system for the handicapped should 
be flexible. It should offer a range of education 
provisions—special schools for those who cannot 
be educated in general schools, special classes in 
general schools, and integrated education for the 
disabled of the type already in existence. Educa- 
tion should be through different options—formal, 


(iv) 


(у) 


(vi) 
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non-formal, open schools, home day schools, 
vocational centres etc. 


Educational packages should be offered for hearing 
impaired children in a differentiated way— 


— Pure orally oriented programmes for profoundly 
deaf children. 


— Combined oral-manual programmes for some 
of the profoundly deaf children for the educa- 
tion of whom pure oral programmes will not be 
adequate. 


— Segregated programmes for those children for 
whom such programmes are essential. 


— Integrated programmes for those whom this 
modality promises better emotive, cognitive, 
social and linguistic development. 


For making the boys and girls of impaired hearing 
economically independent, vocational training has 
to be specially organised. Vocational training which 
is job-oriented and matched to the abilities and 
aptitudes of the hearing impaired, should be orga- 
nised in a significantly diversified way making а 
departure from the earlier practice of confining to 
a limited number of vocational training programmes 
like in drawing, painting, tailoring, knitting, 
embroidery, book-binding, etc. These diversified 
courses also relate to industrial operation such as 
sheet metal works, printing, turning, fitting, welding, 
electrician’s trade, carpentry, etc. 


Bharati Braille has been developed, thanks, inter 
alia, to the special effort made by the National 
Institu'e for the Visually Handicapped. Based on 
this, teacher training and book production pro- 
grammes have also been launched. These production 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


programmes should be intensified by their scales of 
operation being enlarged and diversified to cover 
wide range of subjects ard in-schoo] and out-of 
needs, 


While work has been initiated for development of 
Braille notations for mathematics and science, not 
much progress has been made. On account of the 
growing emphasis on science and mathematics 
teaching, и comprehensive and effective code for 
use in the area of mathematics and science should 
be developed. 


For the moderately mentally retarded, special curri- 
cula should be developed and standardised — not 
merely for the purpose of basic education in 3 R's 
but for training in self-care skills like motor inte- 
gration, perceptual and motor skills, language, 
communication and conceptual skills. 1t should be 
clearly understood that for the mentally handi- 
capped, acade.sic achievements are relatively un- 
important in comparison to social adaptation and 
vocational training. 


Vocational schools for the mentally retarded adults 
are not too many. For their benefit jobs in sheltered 
workshops, farms and industries should be provided 
as they are not capable of receiving open employ- 
ment. The idea is that after receiving training they 
can work on sub-contract basis. 


In pre-service teacher training programme, educa- 
tion of the handicapped, shouid be made part and 
parcel of the pedagogy and methodology. 


A programme of sensitization should be imple- 
mented for in-service teachers as well. This should 
include various components, namely, Non-Formal 
Education, vocationalisation of education and 
distance education. 
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(xii) Teachers training colleges should have special 
courses for teaching the handicapped children; a 
Special component on the education of the handi- 
owe should be included in the B.Ed courses as 


(ziii) Atleast one resource faculty should be provided in 
each DIET to provide teacher training inputs in 
the context of education for the handicapped. 


(xiv) The role of the special schools should be clearly 
redefined as spelt out below: 


(i) Early identification of children with handicaps 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


and formulation of stimulation programmes for 
them and the community in their catchment 
areas; 


Education of the handicapped children who 
cannot be educated in general schools upto 
the point when they can be integrated — thus 
cannot be educated in general schools upto the 
point when they can be integrated — thus 
breaking the insulation between the general and 
special schools, 


Service as resource agencies for implementing 
the integrated education programmes in general 
schools so that they feel as a part and parcel of 
the educational system. 


Bringing about mutual reinforcement of the 
pedagogies of special and general education, 


(ху) А lot of development is taking place in the appli- 
cation of technology for the benefit of the handi- 
capped. Several technological aids are already 
available like for example, Brailleix produced by 
Federal Republic of Germany which facilitates 
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(xvi) 


recording of whole encyclopaedia on cassettes, 
printing conversion devices like *tactacon' which 
facilitates presentation of printed material in vibro- 
tactile form so as to enable the blind persons to 
read, devices facilitating mobility of the blind persons 
eic, The technologies are techno-aids available 
for meeting the special needs of the handicapped 
children should be reviwed and measures for dis- 
semination of information should be formulated. 


Sustained researches should be undertaken to 
determine the needs to the physically handicapped 
and produce technological aids capable of helping 
in overcoming handicaps. The Indian Institute of 
Technology and other technological institutions in 
the area of higher education should be given specific 
responsibilities for undertaking these researches. 


The'Three ‘C’ Model 


The Three ‘C’ Model has been developed in Kerala by 
the Central Institute and Information Centre of Mental Retar- 
dation, Trivandrum, for the education of the disabled. The 
features of this model are: 


— Imparting education through а sense for shapes 
(rectangle, circle, triangle etc.) 


An understanding that recognition о: shapes is a pre- 
alphabet experience (for a child which sees the mother, 
the forehead is a rectangle, eyes are circles and nose is 
a triangle). 


Motor, psycho-social, language and cognitive skills are 
developed through the medium of shapes. (For this 
purpose, instruction is imparted on building figures with 
shapes; e.g. a triangle placed over a square will signify 
a house). 
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— Use of equipment/materials like scissors, paper, span- 
ners etc, for exercises in building shapes. (This facili- 
tates development of coordination skills and skills for 
recognition of articles). 


— Development of skills. through seeing, perceiving and 
smelling. 


— The whole system of education of the handicapped 
through this modality ultimately results in building up 
of comprehension, competency and creativity. Hence the 
nomenclature ‘Three C Model’. 


This model has been applied in Kerala since 1980 in 
about 50 centres for the education of the handicapped; 2000 
children have been benefitted, 400 teachers oriented and 


10,000 families reached. 


Section D : Common School System 


In the context of establishing the National System of 
Education, the NPE states that effective measures will be 
taken in the direction of the Common School System recom- 
mended in the 1968 Policy. The implication of having the 
Common School System has been stated by the Policy to be 
gaining of access to education of a comparable quality by all 
students irrespective of caste, creed, location of sex. 


The POA, however, does not spell out any modalities or 
action programme for bringing the Common School System 


into existence. 


The CABE Committee on Common School System under 
the Chairmanship of Prof. D.S. Kothari, however, has 
examined the matter and given a report. This report calls for 
promotion of neighbourhood schools, qualitative improve- 
ment of education in the public sector, identification of 
target areas and establishment of a National Council for 
common schools with State Education Ministers, educa- 
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tionists, voluntary organisations, Planning Commission and 
Directors of NIEPA and NCERT and M. Ps. 


According to the Education Commission, 1964-66 which 
originally advocated the concept, the Common School System 
of public education has the following features: 


— Itwill be open to all children irrespective of social, 
economic and other differences. 


— · Access to education will. depend on talent. 
— Adequate standards would be maintained. 
— No tuition fee would be charged. 


— The average parent would not ordinarily feel the need 
ofsending his children to expensive schools outside the 
system. 


The National Policy on Education 1968 had accepted 
the recommendation of the Education Commission for bring- 
ing about the Common School System. 


Common School System of education has been prevalent 
in the USSR, the USA and certain European countries in some 
form or the other. 


The reasons why the Common School System has not 
gained ground so far are the following: 


— Economic and $осїа} disparities; the well-to-do commu- 
nities send their children to schools with better infra- 
Structure, teachers and teaching standards; ordinary 
schools are not sought after; and in turn, results in low 
investments in them. 


— The constitutional protection given to the minorities to 
establish and administer their own, educational institu- 
tions etc. does not go with the concept of the Common 
Schoo! System. 


— 
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In Government schools, the quality of education has 
remained poor. 


Lack of political will. 

Public schools, privately managed English medium 
schools, schools charging capitation fees and. those 
having expensive coaching classes have proliferated. 
Growth of institutions in (ће Government sector like 
the Sainik Schools and Kendriya Vidyalayas meant Гог 
separate categories of students. 


The first step in securing equity and social justice in 


education is the building up of a Common School System. 
Specific actions required in this context are the following: 


Recommendatíons 


Provision of significantly increased outlay for elementary 
(particularly primary) education. This would help. in 
the building up of the required levels of infrastructure 
and quality of education, thereby transforming Govern- 
ment, local-body and aided schools into genuine Neigh- 
bourhood Schools. 


Provision of special allocations for improvement of 
school system in Backward areas, urban slums, tribal 
areas, hilly tracts, desert and marshy areas, drought and 
flood-prone zones, coastal belts and islands. 


Ensuring instruction for all in the medium of mother 
tongue at the primary level, particularly for linguistic 
minorities; active encouragement of teaching in the 
regional languages at the secondary level; and disconti- 
nuance of State aid to the schools imparting education 
otherwise than in. the medium of mother tongue/regional 


languages. 
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Phased implementation of the Common School System 
within a ten year time frame; and essential minimum 
legislation, particularly to dispense with early selection 
process, tuition fee, capitation fee etc. 


Exploring ways of including the expensive private schools 
into the Common School System through a combination 
of incentives, disincentives and legislation. 


Section E: Navodaya Vidyalayas 


Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme 15 based on the mandate 


reflected in NPE, 1986 which had as follows : 


“ Pace-setting Schooís 


It is universally accepted that children with special 
talent or aptitude should be provided opportunities to 
proceed at faster pace, by making good quality education 
available to them. irrespective of their capacity to pay 
for it. 


Pace-setting schools intended to serve this purpose 
will be established in various parts of the country on a 
given pattern, but with full scope for innovation and 
experimentation, Their broad aims will be to. serve the 
objective of excellence, coupled with equity and social 
justice (with reservation for SCs and STs) to promote 
national integration by providing opportunities to talent- 
ed children largely rural, from different parts of the 
country to live and learn together, to develop their full 
potential, and, most importantly, to become catalysts of 
a nation-wide programme of school improvement. The 
schools will be residential and free of charge.” 


The Programme of Action spells out the details of the 


scheme of Navodaya Vidyalayas in the following words : 


“The programme for bright children has two parts one 
is for potentially high achievers particularly in the areas 
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who are substantially left uncovered by the present 
system. . .. 


Under the scheme of Navodaya Vidyalayas for catering 
to the category of high achievers one such Vidyalaya 
will be set up in each district during the Seventli Five 
Year Plan period. These schools will make available 
good quality education irrespective of the parents" 
capacity to pay and their socio-economic background. 
In these schools there will be 75% reservation for 
children from rural areas. There will be reservation for 
SC and ST as per their actual population in the district 
subject to a minimum of nationally prescribed figure of 
15 and 7.5 (sic) for SC and ST respectively. An effort 
will be made to cover girls to the extent of 1/3 in a 
school, Education will be free including boarding and 
lodging in these schools. These schools will be affiliated 
to the Central Board of Secondary Education." 


So for, 261 Navodaya Vidyalayas have been established 
in 29 States. Since inception of the Scheme, the total amount 
provided to the Samiti is Rs. 249.08 crores. Particulars of 
the State wise expenditure for the years 1987-88 to 1989-90 
are presented in the Table 13. 


It may be seen from the Table that on running expenses 
alone, an amount of Rs. 80.83 crores has been spent on the 
scheme during the period 1987-88 to, 1989-90. 


Director, NVS made a presentation before the Committee 
regarding the status of the implementation of the Scheme. 
Some of the salient aspects of the implementation of the 
scheme brought out in this presentation аге the following : 


(i) Out of 454 districts in the country, 261 districts have 
been covered by the Vidyalayas the percentage of 
coverage being 65%. 
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Statewise Expenditure on Runniag Navodaya Vidyalayas 


(Rs. in Lakhs) 

SI. Name of State! Amount Released 
No. Union Territory “88 1958-89 - 1989.90** Тош 
1 2 з zo 5 6 
1. Andhra Pradeshi — 115.80. | 22290 .— 27277 616.47 
2. Artinachal Pradesh 1912 4248 ^-^ $660 — 18.21 
3. Bitar 159.94 — 29613 — 35634 — 809.41 
4. Goa 10.61 12399 — 2851 551 
5. Gujarat 32.72, 74.22... 87.98 19397 
6. Haryana 50.87 94.18 130.58 275.63 
`7. Himanchal Pradesh — 71.16 109.65 133,90 — 314.71 
18. атти & Kashmir ^ 8803 12546 180.55 394.14 
,9. Kiranka — 77 0,229 22488 — 29977 633.88 
10. Kerala 7500 14047, 15516 37072 
M. Madbya Pradesh 161.18 28510 — 37453 82001 
12. Maharashtra 128.05 — 21199. 30842 648.51 
13. Manipur 17.29 67.88 8283 168.51 
14. Meghalaya 20:66 290 43.39 10125 
1$. Mizoram 11.73 1885, 22.66 5324 
16. Nagaland [КП -3.34 3213. 2748 
17. Orissa 97:06 1155.21 19144. 44371 
18. Punjab а 6786 ` 103.33 216.60 
19. Rajasthan 201.19 279.75 367.02 
20. Sikkim 704 11.06 26.09 


2 3 4 s 5 
21. Tripura „= 408 1019 14.27 
22 Uttar Pradesh 171,72 207.60 394,05, 873,97 
23. Andaman & 

Nicobar]slands — 12,83 18,30 2630. "o 
24, Chandigarh 40 5.77 п пи 
25, Delbi -U UU.» 7^ ges и 
76. Daman & Diu AM 10.46 21.20: 36.01 
27. Dadra & Nagar у 

Haveli. ai 1537 1.25 16.71 n 
28. Lakshadweep - 16.34 CET 21546 
79, Pondicherry њи 4526 615 19662 

раса ЈП 
Total 4,549. 2,0462. 2,692.74 8,082.81 


* Capital Expenditure incurred on construction of school build: 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


tvi) 


Capen винима by И Өө. 


At 1987 prices, the estimated cost of a Navodaya 
Vidyalaya complex is Rs, 2.3 crores—R«. 1,4) crores 
for phase I and Ra, 0,85 crores for phase 1. 


For construction work, the amount released. during 
the Seventh Plan period was Rs. 249.08 crores at 
against’ Rs. 368.49 crores asked for by the Samiti 
and Rs, $00 crores of Seventh Plan outlay. 

Zero phase construction is going on in respect of 
61. and phase 1 constribution jn respect of 
130 75 Vidyalayas have already been shifted 
to their own newly constructed buildings. 

"There are 3,057 teachers as against the sanctioned 
_ strength of 3,917, А 

There аге 48,940 students as рег the following 
break-up : 
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(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


Boys—35,886 (73.33%) 
Girls—13,054 (26.67% against the target of 30%) 


Children from rural areas 37,942 (77.53% against 
the target of 75%) 


Students from urban areas 10,998 (22.47%). 


SCs—9,510 (19.43%) (The norm stipulated in the 
(scheme is proportion of the 

STs—5,493 (11.22%) (population of the respective 
(communities to the total 
(population in the district. 


41% of the students admitted in the Vidyalayas are 
from families below poverty line and 63% from 
families with an income less than Rs. 12,000/- per 
annum. 


16% of the children are first generation learners 
and 70% of them from families with no college 
education, 


Per capita expenditure for providing education to 
the students of the Vidyalayas in 1988-89 was 
Rs. 9582. 


For the existing 261 Vidyalayas (ће estimated 
requirement of funds for the Eighth Plan period 
(1990-91— 1994-95) is Rs. 983.64 crores (Rs. 483.08 
crores for recurring expenditure and Rs. 500.56 
crores for non-recurring expenditure including 
capital works). 


As envisaged in the Scheme, there has been migra- 
tion of students at the level of class IX from Hindi 
speaking districts to non-Hindi speaking districts 
and vice versa, The students who have so migrated 
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are 912 in number (472 who migrated to Hindi 
speaking states and 440 who migrated from Hindi 
speaking States. The proposal for 1990-91 is to 
effect migration of 1125. 


Not doubt, the scheme as such has made a lot of progress 


on ground as evidenced by the figures presented above in 
terms of number of students admitted, teachers appointed, 
school buildings constructed etc. Overall, the targets in respect 
of admission of girls, SCs and STs have also been by and 
large achieved. 


However, the NVS has not been able to make progress 


as originally envisaged for the following reasons : 


Funds have not been made available for the implemen- 
tation of the scheme as per the infrastructure require- 
ments originally planned. Аз against an amount of 
Rs. 417.6 crores required for completion of phase I 
construction in all the 261 schools only an amount of 
Rs. 160 crores was provided. Therefore, (ће NVS has 
had to scale down the development of infrastructure, 
going in for zero phase construction for 131 vidyalayas. 
(Construction in this phase is limited to multi-purpose 
hall which serves the purpose of assembly hall, class 
room space; dormitories etc.) 


Because of initial government insistence that only depu- 
tationists should be taken as teachers in the schools, 
a large number of posts of teachers remain vacant. 
Presented below are partieulars of teachers in position 
as against the sanctioned strength during the respective 


years : 


1986-87 198788 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91* 


Sanctioned 
strength 747 2179 3034 5 3917 4142 


Achieved 
strength 510 1238 2005 3057 3296 


* Upto Ist July, 1990. 
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Of course, during the year recruitment rules were relaxed 
to provide for direct recruitment of teachers to the extent of 
50%. Even this has not been adequate for the purpose of 
achieving full strength of teaching and non-teaching staff. 
Right now, a proposal is under consideration for direct 
recruitment of teaching staff upto 75% and non-teaching staff 
upto 15%. 


Thisisa scheme about which there have been sharp 
differences amongt the Committee members as well as those 
who responded to the Perspective Paper circulated by the 
Committee in regard to the justification for its continuance. 
Those members of the Committee who have commented 
adversely on the scheme have had the following points to 
make: 


(i) The Scheme itself is very costly—with high capital 
expenditure and high per studcnt expenditure; 
government support for. this high cost education for 
a selected few, while lakhs of children are denied 
their legitimate claims for provision of moderately 
good education is discriminatory and inconsistent 
with the principles for which a democratic republic 
committed to equity and social justice stands. 


Gi) The Scheme caters only to a microscopic minority 
of the total school population. 


(iii) It is an exclusive system inconsistent with the long- 
cherished common school system of public educa- 
tion, 


(iv) A matter for investigation is whether majority of 
those who have received admission in the Navodaya 
Vidyalayas do really come from families of agri- 
cultural workers, share-croppers, rural artisans, the 
poor, marginal farmers ete. 


- (v) Teaching of Science through English and Social 
Sciences through Hindi is pedagogically unsound. 
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(vi). The operational design of Navodaya Vidyalayas 


fail 


to fulfil the origional policy mandate of NPE in 


the light of the points made below : 


(a) 


(b) 


It is true that 'children with special talent or 
aptitude should be. provided opportunities to 
proceed at a faster pace, by making quality 
education available to. them’, However, in 
operational terms, it does not necessarily mean 
that such children need be separated from the 
rest in speciai residential schools in order to be 
nurtured. 


There can be varying perceptions of what cons- 
titutes special talent or aptitude',* According 
to POA, this would mean ‘potentially high 
achievers’ who are to be identified on the basis 
of an entrance test designed and executed by 
NPERC. This definition of special talent or 
aptitude’ can be questioned a; various levels, 
Are these tests free of cultural’ social and class 
bias? Do these tests evaluate special talent or 
aptitude’ in all its dimensions—cognitive, affec- 
tive and psycho-motor skills? Even within the 
cognitive domain, do these tests evaluate all 
attributes or are these restricted to only certain 
specific ones? Would these tcsts also identify 
potential special talent or aptitude which could 
not be expressed due to impoverished condi- 
tions and or poor quality of school education? 
Clearly, due to these severe limitations, such 
entrance tests cannot be accepted as fair tools 
for identification of ‘special talent or aptitude’ 
in a culturally diverse and.stratified society like 


ours. 


* There is a question of equity and social justice involved in this 
since а majority of rural children grow under the constraint of 
impoverished eonditions and poor schooling which limit the 
development Of talent, aptitude or merit. 
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(с) 


А large majority. of child ren, if not most of 
them, do bave "special talent or aptitude’ in 
one.or the other dimensions of life ranging from 
academic disciplines to co-curricular and socio- 
cultural spheres. In view of this, the narrow 
and restrictive definition adopted by the NV 
Scheme does not appear to be fair to most of 
the rural children, particularly the SCs STs. An 
average NV selects only 80 children per year 
for admission from a whole district. This 
approach would exclude a vast potential of 
talented rural children in different walks of life 
from special nurturing they deserve. The 


. damaging consequence of this exclusion on the 


(a) 


(e) 


full expression of national potential for excel- 
lence need not be over-emphasised, Thus the 
policy directive of servicing the objective of 
excellence coupled with equity and social justice 
is not fulfilled. 


Section 5.15 of NPE refers (о pace-setting 
schools’ that are established to nurture ‘special 
talent or aptitude’ in various parts of the 
country, What is a pace-setting school"? Sec- 
tion 5,15 provides an answer. It says these 
schools are to become ‘catalysts of a nation- 
wide programme of school improvement’. 


What do we understand by pace-setting? Pace- 
setting is а process of setting а faster pace 
among those who ate relatively equal. The 
Navodaya Vidyalaya, with its huge infrastruc- 
ture and an expenditure of over Rs. 9,000 per 
student per year, obviously cannot be consider- 
ed equal amongst the Government-run village 
schools around it. Can it, therefore, perform 
the role of pace-setting at all? (The field ob- 
servations showed that none of the NVs visited 
were in а position to perform this role; most of 
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them were totally alienated not only from the 
surrounding schools but from the neighbouring 
villages as well.) 


(vil) A study of 28 Navodaya Vidyalayas in the States. of 
Gujarat, Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and UP was conducted by inves 
tigators specially engaged for the purpose by Sub- 
Committee 1 of the Committee, This study was 
conducted with reference to rural talent, infrastruc: 
ture, расе setting roles, staff matters, examinations 
and community reaction, This study bas brought 
out the following aspects : 


— The constructions are generally very huge and 
of mixed quality; dormitories are often incon- 
venient; students tend to feel the shortage of 
space to keep their personal belongings; libra» 
ries and laboratories facilities are inhibited on 
grounds of space limitations. 


- gue QD: 
_ trend, 


— "Мапу children are unhappy and many teachers 
а resentful lot, apart from being of limited 
experience; _ 


– Local community bas limited awareness of the 
of admission; awareness about admis 


production 
background of the children to secure admit 
sions. There are complaints of corruption 100, 


— The admission tests arc anti-rural and soti- 
child; nor are the test designs conducive to 
selection of talent; the tests are not culture-free 
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or training free; success in the tests would be 
dependent upon the special coaching provided 
by the parents of the children. Such coaching 
would be feasible only for the comparatively 
privileged parents. 


— Seats in the schools are not getting filled fully; 
often 20% of the seats are vacant; the norm of 
30% admission for girls is mostly unfulfilled. 


гт. А high percentage. of children seem to belong 
to middle income groups; they are largely of 
parents who are engaged in individual profes- 
sions; and children of workers contributed to a 
comparatively low percentage of admissions; 
and many schools are not significantly better 
than normal schools but are just of the same 
quality or even worse. 


— Children often tend to be withdrawn and alie- 
nated from the village community; local village 
children are not getting admitted. 


— There are situations of conflict between school 
community and the local community. 


Those members of the Committee who have responded 


favouta 


bly to the scheme have made the following points : 


It will be inappropriate to arrive at a decision about 
the Navodaya Vidyalayas on grounds of philoso- 
phical aversion to elitism. 


While some of the schools which were investigated 
May not be doing well, some others are doing well 
and those associated with them are enthusiastic 
about the same. 


If the existing Navodaya Vidyalayas are biased 
towards the richer sections of the country side, they 
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can be remedied with insisting on a proper, re- 
presentation of unfair admissions of the rich, if 
any. 


The argument that. the existence of residential 
schools for the talented children militates against 
the concept of the neighbourhood schools is not 
entirely just. Any system of residential schools will 
only cover a small fraction of the total population; 
nor are one or two Navodaya Vidyalayas in a dis- 
trict likely to deplete the number of talented students 
in non-residential schools; and no great harm will 
be done if a small number of village children who 
do well have the opportunity to go to good residen- 
tial schools. 


While the priority of priorities is to broaden the 
pace of educational parameters in terms of quality, 
there is need for initiatives at, different levels to 
improve present standards of educational attain- 
ments. With proper development and fund support, 
Navodaya Vidyalayas can become oustanding learn- 
ing resource centres, 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas should continue and 
similar schools should be established at least one 
per district in the uncovered districts of the country. 


The Navodaya Vidyalayas should be improved by 
proper linkages with DIETs, SCERTs and other 
institutions; academic programmes should be insti- 
tuted for both updating education as well as the 
on-going training of in-service teachers; sports, 
culture, arts and crafts, music, theatre etc. should 
come under the umbrella of the future Navodaya 
Vidyalayas. If the scheme has not performed well, 
it is significantly due to inadequate provision of 
financial and academic resources. 
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— Nor is it fair to evaluate the scheme so shortly after 
its commencement. 


— With reference to the official records relating to the 
formulation of the Navodaya Vidyalaya Scheme, 
the Committee also took note of the fact that the 
Government decision to ро ahead with the 
scheme was taken in spite of objections and words 
of caution from eminent educationists and official 
experts. These objections were to thé effect that 
the principle of nurturing a small number of 
children on high per capita cost would not be appro- 
priate; that entrance tests were not capable of being 
designed in a class—neutral or culture-free way and 
the selection system itself was likely to discriminate 
against the children from under-privileged back- 
grounds. Further the committee also took note of 
the fact that three major States, Assam, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal had declined to accept the scheme 
on the following grounds : 


(i) The scheme with its heavy per capita expendi- 
ture and coverage, of a small number of child- 
ren was too 'elitist to be accepted. 


(ii) The insistence in. the scheme to switch over 
after Class) VIII from the respective State 
language to English for Science, and Hindi for 
Social’ Sciences was not acceptable on educa- 
tional grounds as it would have an adverse 
impact on the development of the students. 


(ii) Being a Centrally Sponsored Scheme it entered 
an arena which legitimately belonged to the 
States. 


Recommendations 


The Committee, having considered the strong views ex- 
pressed by the members for and against the Navodaya Vidya- 
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laya Scheme and after taking into account all aspects of the 
scheme in terms of the concept, philosophy, design, its imple- 
mentation and future, recommends that the Government may 
decide from out of the following three alternatives : 


(i) NO FURTHER NAVODAYA VIDYALAYA 
NEED BE OPENED. The existing 261 Navodaya 
Vidyalayas may be restructured and continued with 
provision of adequate resources. The scheme may 
also be reviewed at the end of 1992-93. The terms 
of reference for this review may ђе : 


Whether the objectives for which the scheme 
was established have been achieved — in terms 
of nuturing of talents, reservations for the 
SCs/STs, girls, representation for rural child- 
ren, pace setting functions and national inte«« 
gration through migration of children. 


If the objectives have not been achieved what 
are the reasons for the same? 


Restructuring, if any, of the scheme with refer- 
ence to : 


* redefinition of the concept of special talent , 
or aptitude such that the selection takes 
into account the entire cognitive and affec- 
tive domain as well as the psycho-motor 


skills; 


* 


broadening the process and canvas of selec- 
tion with a view to make provision for the 
vast potential of talent in different attri- 
butes of life that exists among rural child- 
ren, but is not identifiable by conventional 
academic tools; 


* 


changing the present life style and value 
orientation of the Navodaya Vidyalayas 
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Gi) 


(iii) 


such that the alienation of the campuses 
from rural life, particularly that of the 
under-privileged sections, is guarded 
against. 


All the existing 261 Navodaya Vidyalayas may be 
transferred to the State Sector for the States to run 
them as residential centres on the Andhra Pradesh 
model, 


The Navodaya Vidyalaya scheme may be transform- 
ed into a Navodaya Vidyalaya programme of broad 
based talent nurturing and pace-setting. (A day- 
school each under the Common School system can 
function in the premises of the Navodaya Vidya- 
layas). 


Implications of the Three Alternatives 


First alternative 


Restructuring is to be on the following basis : 


(a) At present no income limit is prescribed to ensure 


(b) 


that admissions are confined to students from eco- 
nomically weaker sections. The existing pattern of 
admissions shows that 31.5% of the children admit- 
ted in the Navodya Vidyalayas are of parents engag- 
ed in private or public services. So, an appropriate 
income limit may be fixed for the purpose of 
permitting students for admission so that the bene- 
ficiariés are from the really deserving economically 
weaker sections. , 
The existing Vidyalayas in the respective States may 
provide for admission of students from districts 
where Navodaya Vidyalayas have not so far been 
established. This will facilitate draft of students 
into the Navodaya Vidyalayas from a much lager 
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geographical area and from a much larger social 
base. In this context, the following Table may be 
seen which gives particulars of coverage of , districts 
in the respective States by Мауодауа Vidyalayas. 


Table 14 


Namber of Districts Covered and Percentuge Coverage 
of Navodaya Vidyalaya 


51. Мате of the Total Number of ^ Percentage 
No. State/UT Number of Districts of 
Districts Covered Coverage 
1 T 3 4 5 
1. Andhra Pradesh 23 20 87% 
2. Arunachal Pradesh u 5 45% 
3, Bihar 39 24 61% 
4. Goa 2 2 100% 
5. Gujarat 19 7 37% 
6. Нагуапа 12 9 15% 
7. Himachal Pradesh 12 8 66% 
8. . Jammu & Kashmir 14 14 100% 
9. Kerala 14 10 7196 
10. · Karnataka 20 18 90% 
11. Madhya Pradesh 45 28 62% 
12. Maharashtra 30 19 63% 
13. Manipur 8 mig 88% 
14. Meghalaya 5 3 60% 
I5. Mizoram 3 2 66% 


пола Уш NOCT сланине пене SES а 
(Contd.) 
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1 2 3 4 5 
6050 Че ыру зу o ТЕА addis Ч kie 7 on 

16. Orissa 13 12 92% 
17. Punjab 12 7 76% 
18. Rajasthan 27 21 7596 
19. Sikkim 4 1 25% 
20. Nagaland 7 1 14% 
21. Tripura 4 1 75% 
22. Uttar Pradesh 62 30. 48% 
23. Andaman.& Nicobar 2 2 100% 
24. Chandigarh 1 1 100% 
25. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1 1 100% 
26. Daman & Diu 2 2 100%, 
27. рећи ЕЈ 1 35% 
28. Lakshadweep 1 1 100% 
29. Ропдїсһеггу 4 4 100% 

Total 454 261 6595 


а qe Auc DOCTR d S ER ERU ————— 


No doubt, additional area coverge by existing Navodaya 
Vidyalayas may vary from State to State as per this proposal, 
consequent on the existing coverage itself being quite uneven. 
But this cannot be helped in the circumstances. 


(c) Full freedom should be given to the Samiti for 
recruiting 100% of its teaching and non-teaching 
staff on direct recruitment basis because experience 
has shown that deputationists are reluctant to join | 
the service of the NVS. (АП along Government 
have been advising the’ NVS not to go in for direct 
recruitment This is essentially a function on 
which the Samiti is to decide and it is not appro- 
priate for the Government to make stipulations in 
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this regard ae it inhibits the academic freedom of 
the Samiti). 


(d) The Vidyalayas are to be used as Learning Resource 
Centres for the entire district—for children and 
teachers alike. 


Second alternative 


The second alternative refers to the residential schools 
run by Andhra Pradesh Residential Education Society 
(APRES). In these schools, fees are charged at rates pro- 
gressively proportionate to the income of the parents of the 
children, no fee being charged on students of parents with 
income of Rs. 12,000/- or less рег annum. In these schools, 
there is also no stipulation for migration of students as under 
the currently implemented NV Seheme. 


Third alternative 


А two-pronged strategy for this purpose is suggested 
below : 


For Talent Development 


— Organise frequent collective activities (work-camps/ 
workshops/bal melas/quizes etc.) for. children of 
different age groups from all over the district on 
specific themes ranging from academic disciplines 
and co-curricular activities to socio-cultural sphere 
and sports coaching, Some examples of possible 
themes are problem solving in physics, creative 
writing, folk singing, gymnastics, swimming, toy 
making and so on. These inter-actions among 
children from different schools should go on 
throughout the year, being open to batches of chil- 
dren. Priority attention should be given for 
nurturing talent among girls and children of SC/ST 
and other educationally backward . communities. 
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The Educational Complex would encourage chil- 
dren in its area with different talents and aptitudes 
to opt for any of these activities. The responsi- 
bility for the district-wise programme may be given 
to DIETs which may use the physical facilities of 
the Navodaya Vidyalaya campus if one exists in 
the district. Resource persons for this may be 
drawn from anywhere, including the school staff 
and the local villages. Financial support for orga- 
nising such activities would be required, besides 
of course information on themes and resource 
persons for which SCRET could act as a consul- 
tation agency through the DIETs. The DIETs, in 
consultation with the Educational Complexes and 
SCRETs, should plan for ways for further nurturing 
of talents among those children who show ехсе!- 
lence in the district-level programme. Special 
arrangements should be made to send such chil- 
dren to leading institutions in their respective fields 
within or outside the district. A particular feature 
of the programme would be to welcome even school 
drop-outs and those children who never went to 
School with a view to broaden the social base for 
talent identification and nurturing the entire human 
potential to its maximum. 


Re-organise the teacher training programmes with 
а view to equipping the teachers with an under- 
standing of how to identify and nurture children 
with special talent or aptitude within the same 
classroom. A special emphasis would need to be 
given to enable talented children to develop at a 
faster pace in both scholastic and non-scholastic 
domains їп every classroom in ways that encourage 
non-competitive environment. 


For. pace-setting 


Ап average school at each stage of education 
(Primary, Middle, Higher Secondary) may be selected 


1 


s 
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in each Educational Complex with a view to 
initiating a process of innovation and experimen- 
tation coupled with quality improvement. The 
pace-setting activities would also focus on innovat- 
ing and experimenting with the strategies of non- 
formalization’ and ‘reaching out’ in the context of 
UEE. The principle of replicability should inform 
all aspects of this programme. 


— In order to support the above pace-setting acti- 
vities, one relatively better equipped High School 
ineach Educational Complex may be selected as à 
"lead school' as was also envisaged by the Edu- 
cation Commission (1964-66). This “lead school’, 
with some additional facilities and re-orientation 
of its teachers, would act as a resource institution 
for the pace-setting processes going on in the 
schools of the Complexes. For this additional 
responsibility, the ‘lead school’ would be provided 
with extra resource persons and administrative 
assistance. The ‘lead school’. may also facilitate 
communication between the pace-setting schools 
of the Complex and DIETs. 


Eighth Plan requirements (at current level) 


Full funds required for constructing the Мауодауа 
Vidyalaya complexes for all the 261 schools and running them 


have to be made available during the Eighth Five Year Plan 


period. Requirement of funds projected by the Director, 
hibited in the 


NVS and presented before the Committee is ex 
Table 15. 


The Director, NVS on being requested to let know 
whether further cost reduction in the provision of infrastruc- 
ture facilities for the Navodaya Vidyalayas is feasible, has 
reported that it is feasible provided the space requirements 


for each complex are reduced and certain design modifications 


are made. He has also quantified the physical and financial 
n Table 16. 


requirements on the scaled down basis as given i 
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Early Childhood Care 
and Education 


The Rationale 


The activities which foster and promote the all- 
round balanced development of the child in the age 
group of 0-6 years in all dimensions— physical, mental, 
social, emotional and moral—have been collectively 
described in NPE 1986 as Early Childhood Care and 
Education (ECCE). Both these components, саге and 
education, are essential, since either by itself is inade- 
quate. In this sense of a means to promote balanced 
human development, ECCE is the birthright of every 


child. 


The Constitution, in Article 45, lays down, as a directive 
principle that every child up 10 the age of 14 shall receive free 
and compulsory education. Articles 39 f, 46 and 47 respec- 
tively lend further support to this Constitutional directive. 
The founding fathers of the Constitution clearly intended to 
ensure that every child, irrespective of social or economic 
status of his/her parents, received care and education from 
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birth up to the age of 14 years. This goal was to have been 
achieved 'within a period of ten years from the commencement 
of this Constitution’ (Article 45)! But all along this directive 
has been interpreted narrowly as applicable only to the 
education of children from the age of five or six upwards. It 
is, however, never too late to acknowledge that, since care 
and education must begin at birth, ECCE is part of the 
provision originally envisaged under the Constitution for the 
development of ‘all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years’. 


ECCE is also of immense significance from two other 
standpoints—universalisation of elementary education 
and equality of opportunity for women. ECCE is linked 
both directly and indirectly to universalisation of 
elementary education. Directly, it helps to prepare the 
young child for school. Further, its child-centered 
approach and playway and other non-formal methods 
can help to prepare the school to receive children. In- 
directly, yet powerfully ECCE, particularly for infants 
in the age-group of 0-3 years, can enable girls, enagaged 
intaking care of younger siblings, to attend school. 
Since older girls’ involvement in'child care is one of the 
major reasons for their non-attendance, child’ care 
services, in close proximity to and co-ordination with 
shool, offer an effective strategy for the enrolment and 
retention of girls in primary schools. 


ECCE is equally vitàl in promoting women's oppor- 
tunities for participation in work, education and’ social 
development. Since child care forms the major portion 
of the ‘triple burden’ borne by crores of poor women 
(1.е., as workers, homemakers and mothers), child care 
services would be significant in redressing this inequity 
and in promoting women's development. ECCE, there- 
fore, is a cross-sectoral programme addressing the inter 
secting needs of women, children and girls. 
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The Education Commission (1964-66), clearly recognised 
the significance of pre-primary education in child development 
and of its critical link with enrolment, retention and learning 
outcome in primary schools. Yet, the National Policy on 
Education (1968), despite its concern for ‘early fulfilment of 
the Directive Principle of Article 45° and for reducing the 
‘prevailing wastage and stagnation in schools’, preferred to 
ignore the Commission’s recommendations on pre-primary 
education. Years later, presumably as а consequence of the 
National Policy for Children (1974), the Fifth Five Year Plan 
made a beginning by formulating’ a comprehensive project 
in the form of the Integrated Child Development Services 
(ICDS) for the under-privileged and educationally backward 


sections of society. 


Although ICDS made rapid strides in the late seventies 
and early eighties, the Government’s commitment towards 
universalisatian of early childhood education remained ambi- 
guous, as there was still no clear policy declaration. {tis for 
this reason that NPE 1986 is a historic document in that it 
boldly recognises the importance of ECCE and lays down the 
‘holistic’? principles on which the programme 15 to be develop- 
ed. The: policy declaration views ЕССЕ. as an essential 
component in children's development and as a support service 
for universalisation of elementary education and women’s deve- 
lopment. However, the NPE does not refer. to the Constitu- 
tional imperative to provide ECCE to all children. 


Recommendation 


The scope of the Constitutional directive (Article 45) of 
providing, within a specified time-frame, free and com- 
pulsory education for ‘all children until they complete 
the age of fourteen years’, should be enlarged to include 


ECCE. 
Operational Design—A Fragmented Approach 


The POA does not reflect an adequate appreciation of 
the inter-linked and inter-deperident roles of ECCE in other 
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'dimensions and stages of education. Although the role of 
ECCE in universalisation of elementary education and 
women's development has been recognised, the operational 
implications of the policy are spelt out, only in the chapter 
on ECCE. For instance, the role of ECCE in offering stra- 
tegies needed to make schools better prepared to receive 
children is neither acknowledged nor spelt out in the chapters 
on ‘Elementary Education’ and ‘Content and Process of School 
Education’. The chapter on ‘Education for Women’s Equality’ 
makes only a passing reference to the link between ECCE and 
girls’ access to elementary education (Para 12)... ЕССЕ has 
the potential of becoming a significant generator of skilled 
employment for women, but the chapter on ‘Vocationalisation 
of Education’ іп POA contains no reference to ECCE. Like- 
wise, the chapter on ‘Teachers and their Training’ is silent 
on the issue of the preparation of personnel for ECCE and 
also on latter's linkage with the training of teachers for 
elementary education. 


Recommendation 


Since ECCE is a cross-sectoral programme, addressing 
the intersecting needs of children, women and. girls, 
ECCE as a component should receive due attention in 
all dimensions and stages of education, such as women’s 
education, education of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
elementary education, vocational education, content and 
process, teacher training, higher education etc. 


The Gap Between Need and Provision 


It is estimated that children below six number about 14 
crores (17% of the population). Of these, it may be conser- 
vatively estimated that about 5.6 crores (40% of the target 
age group) fall below the poverty line whose very survival 
and development are threatened by neglect and lack of 
essential child care services. And there are many more above 
the poverty line whose need for ECCE is only a little less 
acute. Yet, the recent estimates, (see Table 1) indicate that 
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1.43 crore children in the 0-6 age-group, ie., only 10% of 
the target group or one-fourth of the vulnerable segment, 
receive some elements of child care services. Only some of 
these may receive an integrated package including health 
care, nutrition and early childhood education, and very few 
receive day care. While most of those receiving some services 
fall in the age-group of 3-6 years, it is the children in the 
age-group of 0-3 years who may need more attention, in the 
context of girls’ education and working women’s needs. 
Table 2 shows that'only about 15% of the children in the 
3-6 age-group receive pre-schooal education. This is thus the 
extent of the gap between the need and the provision, though 
the POA's target of establishing а minimum of 2.5 lack centres 


by 1990 has been crossed. 


Recommendation 


ECCE should be included in the Minimum Needs Pro- 
gramme. 


Implementation — Divided Responsibility 


e expansion of ICDS and other 
schemes, as envisaged in the Seventh Plan well before the 
inception of NPE, implementation of the ECCE Chapter in 
the POA has hardly begun. The obvious financial constraint 
is not, however, the main reason for non:implementation, 
which appears to be more a consequence of fragmentation 
responsibility between two Departments of the Union Govern- 
ment. While the NPE “and POA were conceptualised and 
developed by the Department of Education in the Ministry of 
HRD, the responsibility for actual implementation of the 
ECCE ‘programmes in the POA has been transfered to the 
Department of Women and Child Development in the same 
Ministry (or the Dept. of Social Welfare at the State level). 
The internalisation of policy directives and their translation 
into action ‘is apparently taking à considerable time, as 
several actions have not yet begun. For example, no steps 
have yet been taken to convert a certain percentage of ICDS 


With the exception of th 
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Anganwadis into day-care centres (cf. РОА — Chapter 1, Para 
9 (a)). Likewise, there is lack of either awareness or interest 
in implementating certain important measures/strategies 
recommended in the POA, such as reaching out to specific 
under privileged or unserved groups (Para 7), teacher educa- 
tion, personnel training and accredition (Para 11), or experi- 
mentation with and encouragement of alternative models 
of early childhood education and day-care centres (Para 10). 


Besides implementation of the schemes, the Department 
of Women and Child Development is expected to play the 
role of the nodal Department as regards . ЕССЕ stimulating, 
co-ordinatinz and monitoring the efforts of other Departments 
and agencies, such as Labour, Tribal Welfare, Agriculture, 
Works and Housing, Irrigation, Rural Development, Forest, 
etc., which are likely to be increasingly involved in programme 
implementation in ECCE, as they employ women in large 
numbers. There is no demonstrable evidence that this role 
has so far been performed, though the nodal role is clearly 
implied in the strategies suggested in POA, 


Even greater is the need for close co-ordination between 
the Department of Women and Child Development (and its 
counterparts in the States) on the one hand and the Depart- 
ments of Education, on the other, both in the Centre and the 
States/UTs. The Review Committee found little evidence of 
this co-ordination. 


While the decision to transfer the responsibility for 
implementing ECCE to the Department of Women and Child 
Development may have a valid and pragmatic basis, the 
Department of Education cannot give up its basic responsi- 
bility for early childhood education under Article 45. Оле 
major justification for the Department of Education to con- 
tinue to be concerned about ECCE is its linkage with univer- 
salisation of elementary education and the possibility of 
ECCE's positive impact on primary school's learning environ- 
ment. The Department of Education also has a responsibility 
for teacher education including for ECCE workers. 
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Recommendations 


(i) The Department of Women and Child Development 
inthe Ministry of HRD at the Centre (and the 
Departments of Social Welfare in the States) should 
be held accountable for the implementation of 
ECCE in all aspects of its operational design, as 
recommended in the POA. 


Gi) This Department must also accept the nodal role of 
stimulating, co-ordinating and monitoring the ECCE 
work undertaken by other agencies/departments, 
such as Labour, Works & Housing, Tribal Welfare, 
Agriculture, Irrigation, Rural Development, Forest 
etc. 


(iii) The Department of Women and Child Development 
(and its counterparts in the States) should seek the 
setting un of an Inter-Ministerial Committee (and 
its equivalent in the States), comprising of rcpresen- 
tatives of the Departments of Labour, Health and 
Education to assist it in planning, co-ordinating 
and monitoring the ECCE programmes, 


(iv) At the same time, the Department of Education 
cannot, under Article 45, give up its basic responsi- 
bility for the education of children from birth to 
six years, and must ensure tiat this continuing 
concern is reflected in action in all dimensions and 
stages of education. 


Strategies and Models 


ECCE need not be narrowly understood as an institu- 
tional programme confined to the four walls of a classroom 
or the framework of a centrally worked out scheme, such as 
ICDS. It could be in the home or in the community, family- 
based or institution-based, linked to school or linked to farms, 
factories or construction sites, State-funded, emolcyer-funded 
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or parent-funded or any mix of these, half-day or full-day, 
according to the needs and resources of each community. 
There is scope for immense variety in strategies, models and 
structures, responding. to the vast diversity and complexity of 
our pluralistic society. For example, ECCE for infants (below 
three) must preferably be home-based, small-scale and attuned 
to the specific socio-cultural or geographical settings, and to 
women's work-styles and timings. 


Tt is reported that not all children in a given habitation, 
not even from the vulnerable sections, respond to an Angan- 
wadi; on an average one-fourth may not be covered. A recent 
study revealed that, while 80% of the organisations operating 
Early Childhood Education (ECE) Centres reported an average 
attendance of over 60%, 20% of the organisations had an 
attendance range of 41-60%. И is expected that this limita- 
tion of access or coverage could be broken by incorporating 
the principle of diversity and flexibility in ECCE. This would 
be especially true in the case of specific under- privileged 
communities listed in Para 7 of POA for priority action. For 
instance, mobile day-care units are needed for migrant and 
shifting workers to be run by a voluntary organisation/ 
workers’ cooperative, but funded by the employer. This 
principle of diversity апа flexibility in ECCE, essential for 
widening coverage and improving retention, has not found а 
place in NPE 1986. 


However, the POA does make a provision for alternative 
strategies and models, though this still falls far short of the 
concept of a pluralistic approach. In practice, there is little 
evidence that measures were taken to promote even this limit- 
ed diversity and flexibility. Indeed, the centrally-planned and 
centrally-managed character of ICDS itself discourages and 
even suppresses experimentation and innovation. 


An important omission in POA is with regard to Statu- 
tory Creches and Day Care Centres for both the organised and 
unorganised sectors, as recommended by the Shramshakti 
Report and several women’s groups. 
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Recommendations 


(i) The principles of diversity, flexibility and decentra- 
lised funding and management must be incorporat- 
ed into the policy framework, witha view to widen 
coverage and improve retention, especially with 
reference to remote habitations and most under- 


privileged or migrant communities. 


(ii). These principles must be reflected in the operational 
design for developing. à country-wide network of 
ECCE programmes, linking a rich diversity. of 
models and strategies. 


(iii) Provision should be made for Statutory Creches and 
Day Care Centres for both the organised and un- 
organised sectors and for strict implementation of 
all labour laws dealing with child сате, services. 
These laws should also be reviewed to facilitate 
easier implement tion. 


(iv) Wherever possible, ECCE centres зћош be linked 
physically as well as programmatically with the 
primay school. 


ICDS—A Monolithic Model 


The NPE emphasises ICDS, a Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme, as the major vehicle for the achievement of ECCE’s 
goals and POA views ICDS as a monolithic model. Expect- 
edly, a recent study of child care services in seven States shows 
that the rigid and top heavy ICDS programme is weak in 
content and quality, costly, limited in access and is often 
poorly implemented, thereby succeeding only partially to 
address the needs of women and girls. However, within ICDS, 
in principle, there is scope for a wide yariety of models and 
flexibility of approaches to the vast diversity and complexity 
of situations it is required to respond to. ICDS should func- 
tion па decentralised and localised manner, encouraging 
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local women groups to develop models and structures suited 
to their needs. The ICDS' chief role should eventually be to 
offer support through essential funding (may be, on a per 
child basis), conditional on minimum programme, training, 
professional guidance, extension, co-ordination with other 
agencies etc. Such an approach will not only ensure commu- 
nity involvement and minimise costs by building up on exist- 
ing foundations and indigenous socio-cultural forms, but in 
thelong run is the only way of ensuring widest possible 
access to the most vulnerable groups such as those listed in 
РОА (Para 7). 


As far as infants in the 0-3 age group are concerned, 
only such a participatory process that elicits mothers' involve- 
ment and responds to their needs, can succeed. Yet no time- 
bound steps have been spelt out in the POA or elsewhere to 
move in this direction. The uniform monolithic model of 
ICDS, applicable across the country, continues to hold sway. 


Recommendation 


In order to broaden access and improve quality, ICDS 
should move in the direction of becoming a participatory 
network of decentralised ECCE centres managed by local 
groups, preferably poor women's groups, under the umbrella 
or Panchayati Raj institutions, with the Government providing 
support through essential funding (may be, on a per child 
basis), training, monitoring and guidance. 


Other Models and Strategies 


The POA identifies several models and strategies other 
than ICDS (Para 2). These ongoing programmes either 
attempt to be holistic or are single-dimensional (feeding, edu- 
cation etc.). Steps necessary to upgrade and strengthen all 
programmes towards a holistic approach have been worked 
out (Para 9), but no provision has been made for its promo- 
tion. 
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Some alternative models for small-scale experimentation 
have been described in POA and more could be worked out. 
But no provision has been made to promote these. Such 
efforts should be supported (see Вох). Some of these models, 
such as NCERT’s home-based model in Orissa, were launched 
well before NPE and continue at their original locations and 
level of operation. 


A number of under. privileged communities have been 
described in POA (Para 7) and more could be identified for 
special attention, but again по provision has been made for 
priority action for this purpose. 


The POA talks in Para 12 of the need for media sup- 
port for conveying messages to parents and community, for 
training of personnel and for stimulating programmes for 
children. There is, however, no information about the steps 
taken in this direction so far, except about some sporadic 
micro-level experiments. 


Recommendation 


Concrete provisions should be made io financial and 
programmatic terms for decentralised and community-based 
implementation of the various models and strategies mention- 


ed in POA, such as: 


(i) Strengthening and upgrading all existing models, 


(ii) Promoting innovative and experimental models, 
(iii) Developing special porgrammes for specific under- 
privileged or migrant communities and for remote 


habitations, and 


(iv) Developing and promoting media support on à 
massive scale (as is being done а! present for the 
adult literacy campaign) for generating public 
awareness and understanding regarding issue relat- 
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ing to care and education of children in the 0-6 age 
group. 


Content and Quality 


Recognising the holistic nature of child development, 
NPErightly places emphasis on the comprehensive integra- 
ted nature of ECCE. Its emphasis on а child-centred 
approach and on the primacy of play and activity as the 
core of curriculum, while also discouraging the early intro- 
duction of formal teaching methods and 3 R’s, is specially 
welcome, It is, however, necessary to clarify that this special 
focus on individuality of the child is to be viewed as а means 
to battle against the prevailing pattern of conformity, 
uniformity and the authoritarian attitudes and relationships 
between adults and children, and. is. not intended to dilute 
the social, collective and co-operative dimension of child 
development. Further, neither the Policy nor the РОА 
speaks about the need to translate basic curriculum | principles 
into localised content appropriate to varying social, physical, 
and cultural environments. In this regard the role of lullabies 
and word plays needs to be emphasised. 


‘While the РОА. is unambiguous in. cautioning against 
the dangers of using formal methods of teaching and early 
introduction of the 3 R's, no strategies for achieving this 
objective seem to have been worked out, 


Since the development of children proceeds through 
interaction with adults and amongst themselves the quality 
of ECCE is critically dependent on the quality of adult child 
interaction, which in turn is intimately affected by factors 
like adult-child ratio, training, and the mental and social 
attitudes of the concerned adult. The link of the adult 
worker's response with wages, working conditions, job satis- 
faction, motivation, social status and recognition will be 
taken up 1n the next section. 


И Because of the nature of childhood, the adult-child 
ratio, which is so vital for development, has to be quite 
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different from that in higher stages of education. For infants 
in the age group of 0-3 years, a ratio of one to three (0 five 
may be acceptable (in affluent countries this is as low as 
one to two, while even a very poor developing country like 
Vietnam lays down and maintains а ratio of one to seven). 
For children between three and six, a ratio of one to fifteen 
is ideal; but up to twenty-five may be accepted, » While 
recognising the crucial importance of adult-child ratio, the 
POA in Рага 5 shies away from laying down desirable ratios, 
and there is no indication that апу steps have been taken to 
improve the prevailing ratios, which tend to be fairly high 
in many cases. Acceptable adult-child. ratios. for different 
age-groups and for different models (e.g. family day-care 
would have different standards) must be suggested as goals. 


Recommendations 


(i). The basic principles of curriculum and content of 
ECCE should be translated into localised content. 


(ii) Effective field strategies, buttressed by а systematic 
media campaign (as is going on at present for adult 
literacy), need to be urgently implemented in order 
to discourage formal teaching methods and сапу 
introduction of 3 R's in ECCE programmes, both 
in the private and the Government Sectors. 


(ii) Appropriate and acceptable ratios of adults to 
children in ECCE programmes for different age- 
groups and models should be worked out as guide- 
lines for agencies implementing ECCE and adequate 
provision be made to proportionately augment the 


staff of the centres. 


Personnel and Training 


The NPE is silent on the entire subject of training for 
ECCE and on the status of the child care worker, The 
skilled nature of ECCE work, must be accorded its due social 
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status in the policy framework itself. The POA, however, 
does recognise the links between motivation , wages and job 
satisfaction and unequivocally accepts both the long-term 
goal of bringing full-time child care workers on par with 
primary teachers, and the short-term goal of raising their 
emoluments above the minimum wages earned by unskilled 
workers (Para 6). However, there are no indications that 
«concrete steps have been initiated towards this end; while the 
Anganwadi worker barely manages to get minimum wages 
proportionate to the hours of work, her helper may be getting 
one-third to one-fourth of this! There is also an immediate 
need to bring creche workers (who work full-time) above the 
minimum wage level, 


A major loacuna of the POA is the failure to locate the 
overall co-ordinating responsibility for training and prepa- 
ration of ECCE personnel in any one agency. And even the 
steps which have been worked out in relation to training bave 
not been implemented (Para 11). One reason for this may be 
Jack of clarity as to who is to implement them. 


The responsibility for teacher education and personnel 
training for ECCE mu.t lie with the Departments of Educa- 
tion, both at the Centre and in the States/UTs, since it con- 
cerns professional and vocational education in a holistic 
framework. This calls for close co-ordination between the 
Department of Education and the Department of Women and 
Child Development at the Centre (and their counterparts in 
the States/UTs) as well as all other user departments/agencies. 
Also, the content and methodology of early childhood educa- 
tion must be reflected in a concrete form in the training of 
elementary school teachers, an aspect ignored by the POA. 


Training and development of ECCE personnel must be 
promoted at three levels: 


— first level, i.e., grass root workers or para-professionals, 


— second level, i.e., professionals, and 
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= third level, i.e. supervisors, trainers, managers and 
administrators. 


The current training courses available in the country 
(see Table 3) should be reviewed from this perspective and 
become the starting points for developing a country-wide 
network of ECCE training programmes. 


The content of training must be holistic and the metho- 
dology should become dynamic, interactive, paricipatory and 
related to real-life siutations. An internship approach to 
training should be adopted at all levels and for all models with 
different mixes and degrees of field placement, with or without 
supervision, а5 appropriate to local conditions. These models 
should be closely related to the localised styles of management 


and supervision. 


Training has to be visualised as a continuous, ongoing 
process linked to supervisory and management structures, In 
keeping with the basic principles of diversity, flexibility and 
decentralisation, a variety of training models and strategies 
should be the objective. Accreditation should be used as à 
tool to strengthen and upgrade training programmes, but 
not to promote uniformity. 


Though the POA talks of creatine a system of accredi- 
tation (Para 11), no steps have been taken so far towards 
thisend. Once accreditation is worked out, it should be 
possible to re-design recruitment rules/service conditions for 
employment in both the public and private sectors, and for 
local bodies undertaking ECCE. This should make it easier 
for other departments/agencies to organise ECCE programmes. 
It would further promote decentralisation, as the Panchayati 
Raj institutions and local women groups would be able to 
draw upon the trained cadres from accredited institutions, 
without being dependent upon the bureaucratic machinery. 


te adult-child ratios, and 


With the adoption of appropria 
ECCE is likely to become 


the expansion of ECCE programmes, 
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a vast generator of skilled employment for women and as such 
should find a significant place in Vocational Education. Alth- 
ough referred to by the POA, there is no evidence of any action 
having been taken to develop vocational courses on ECCE, or 
to promote the existing CBSE course through accreditation 
and incorporation in recruitment rules. Keeping in mind 
the low level of female education in many parts of the country 
and the difficulty of finding suitable local candidates at the 
7-2 level, the feasibility of developing Vocational Education 

. in ECCE after Class VIII itself, should also be seriously 
examined. 


Recommendations 


(i) Recognising the skilled nature. of work in ECCE 
and the links. between programme quality on the 
one hand and wages, job satisfaction, social status 
and motivation on the other, the policy for remu- 
neration of ECCE workers spelt out in POA must 
be implemented with immediate effect. 


(i) The overall responsibility for teacher education and 
personnel training for ECCE at all levels must be 
accepted by the Departments of Education, both at 
the Centre and the States/UTs in close co-ordination 
with the Department of Women & Child Develop- 
ment at the Centres and their counterparts in the 
States, while developing mechanisms to respond to 
the needs and perceptions of the users and рго- 
gramme implementers, such as the Departments of 
Labour, Forest, Irrigation, Works and Housing, 
Rural. Development ete. as well as the private 
sector. For the other components of ECCE (Health, 
nutrition etc.), a close co-ordination with the nodal 
and other related departments/agencies would be 
necessary. 


(iii) Working through Educational Complexes (as pro- 
posed elsewhere), DIETs should assume responsi- 
bility for training in ECCE and established a 
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fisld-based networking relationship with ECCE 
programmes. For this purpose, DIETs should 
| build up their own training capability. 


(iv) Building up on the base of available training 
pattern. (Table 3), а network of modular training 
programmes for ECCE must be developed at all 
levels (grass roots, para-professional, professional 
and supervisory) through a diversity of models and 
strategies, with content to meet the holistic goals 
of ЕССЕ and a participatory methodology using 
the basic principle of internship with different 

| degrees of field placement. 


(v 


= 


A system of accreditation of training programmes 
and agencies in ECCE must ђе developed. as indi- 
cated in POA (this would also promote diversity 
and decentralisation). 


(vi) Action should be taken soon to develop Vocational 

Education of ECCE at the 4-2 level in all States/ 

USs. The feasibility of organising ECCE training 

following Class VIII should be examined on a 

priority basis with a view to widen the social base 
and availability of ECCE workers. 


(vii) Measures should be initiated to re-structure the 
| training programmes of elementary school teachers 
| all over the country to integrate and emphasise the 

child-centred and non-formal approaches of early 
childhood education in the primary schools, евре- 
cially at the early stages, with a view to improve 
schools’ capability to receive and retain children. 


Decentralisation 


The NPE statés that the “local community will be fully 
involved’, but fails to spell out, in the POA or elsewhere, a 
strategy to decentralise management and institutionalise local 
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community control. ICDS, the chief vehicle for ECCE, has 
come to acquire the characteristics of rigidity, bureaucrati- 
sation, low performance, lack of community partizipation, 
and insensitivity to local needs, patterns and socio-cultural 
conditions. This also appears to be true of other Central 
Schemes of financial assistance to voluntary organisations and 
other agencies for ECCE. 


In'erestingly, a major reason for Government's reluc- 
tance, besides the usual resource constraint, in upgrading the 
status and emoluments of ECCE workers seems to be the 
prospect of employing lakhs of additional workers, Thus 
ECCE is trapped in а vicious cycle, The low status and 
emoluments and lack of promotional avenues are constraining 
the motivation and performance of workers, but their status 
and service conditions cannot be rationalised as long as the 
Government continues to be the employer. The official 
rationale for low emoluments is the assumption that these 
workers are not employees, but only local volunteers. While 
this assumption obviously does not hold water when the 
Government becomes the recruiting agency, it may have 
validity if the workers are recruited and managed by local 
women's groups and/or village-level committees through 
village or Mandal Panchayats. Under the latter conditions, 
the ECCE workers may be willing to work with comparatively 
higher motivation: even on relatively low emoluments (but 
not the pitiful levels prevailing now). It 15 time that we 
introduce a sense of realism in our management systems, 
instead of planning on the basis of the illusion of voluntarism 
that doesn't exist, and move in the direction of non-forma- 
lising ECCE institutional framework. 


There is indeed no alternative. to handing over of the 
management of ICDS and other ECCE programmes to local 
groups, preferably poor womens' groups, through the 
Panchayati Raj framework. This would be consistent with 
what is being recommended by this Committee in the case of 
school education too. The principles of local community 
control along with accountability should be the touchstones 
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of management system for ECCE. In order to establish 
operational linkages with elementary education, ECCE should 
be included in the charter. of responsibilities of Educational 
Complexes being proposed for decentralising planning and 
management of school education. 


Recommendations 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The ICDS and other related Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes for ECCE may be shifted to the States/U rs 
following the completion of the present phase. The 
State/UT Plans should then be proportionately 
augmented with additional funds w.th conditionality 
of non-divertibility and accountability, 


The management of Anganwadis and other ECCE 
centres should be fully handed over to voluntary 
organisations and/or local community groups, pre- 
ferably poor women’s groups, through the Pancha- 
yati Raj framework. Village-level and/or Mohalla- 
level Committees may be constituted by local bodies, 
with at least half of the members being poor women 
and with suitable representation of Anganwadi wor- 
kers, for planning, co-ordinating and monitoring of 
a cluster of community-based centres in a village or 
town. Needless to add, the principles of commu- 
nity control over ECCE programme would carry 
with it the principle of full public accountability to 
the community. 


In order to ensure diversity, flexibility and respon- 
siveness to local needs and socio-cultural conditions, 
the community groups and/or village or mohalla- 
level committees would be fully responsible for 
designing the model and strategy for the local ECCE 
centre, while being expected to ensure the minimum 
programme recommended by the State Government. 
Experimentation and innovation in approach to 
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(iv) 


(у) 


(у) 


(vii) 


training, recruitment of personnel and management 
would be encouraged and be provided for. 


The Village or Mohalla-level Committee or the com- 
munity group responsible for managing the ECCE 
centre would also be free to mobilise additional 
resources, in addition to the State. resources, while 
subjecting itself to both financial and social audit. 


ECCE should.be included in the charter of respon- 
sibilities of the Educational Complexes proposed in 
the school education sector. Women and other 
community groups managing ECCE. centres and 
Anganwedi workers may be suitably represented on 
the executive bodies of the Complexes. 


The role of the Educational Complex would be to 
develop a perspective plan for ECCE for the region 
covered by it und to assist the local committees and 
groups by arranging for training (through DIETS), 
supplying educational and other materials (not 
locally available) guidance in budgeting, coordina- 
tion, promoting mutual exchange of information 
and, most importantly, monitoring. 


Since the ECCE centre would be accountable to the 
community it is serving, the monitoring role of the 
Educational Complex as also of the State Govern- 
ment assumes special significance, While the 
Educational Complex would make its report on 
individual centres available to the community/ 
village as an input in the awareness-raising process, 
the State Government would monitor the Comp’ex 
as а whole and release its report for public action 
at the Block or district level, ‘In this framework, 
supervision as a means to control and improve per- 
formance becomes superfluous. 


(viii) The role of the State Government may be confined 


to: 
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4 


ensuring essential funding (may be, on a per 
child basis) for ECCE through the Panchayati 
Raj Institutions; Educational Complexes; 


(b 


~ 


мау ош policy imperatives and broad guide- 
ines; 

(c) providing training through SCERT/DIETs; 

(d) supplying materials not available locally; 


(e) promoting lateral exchange and analysis of in- 
formation and experiences amongst Educational 
Complexes; 


(f) co-ordination; 


~ 


(g) monitoring; and 


(h) raising public awareness and giving media 
support. 


(ix) The State Government should also ensure that re- 
presvetatives of the user agencies and programme 
implementers (e.g. Departments of Labour, Irriga- 
tion, Forest, etc., and voluntary organisations) are 
included in the State-level structures set up for 
planning, programme formulation, designing curri- 
culum, and development of training models and 
strategies, so that their needs and perceptions find 
adequate expression, 


Resources 


The policy document is silent on both tbe magnitude of, 
recources required and the manner in which these should ђе 
raised. The POA, therefore, does no more than depend on 
the Government resources available through the expansion of 
programmes in cach Plan. А different and shared approach 
to funding of ECCE programme emerges from the perspective 
of decentralised management and community control as pre- 
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sented in the previous section, As stated earlier, about 14 
crore children are below the.age of six, years and about 5.6 
crores out of these constitute the most vulnerable segment, 
requiring urgent attention. The Ministrys Working Group 
for. the. Eighth, Plan, has suggested, that 80% of the vulnerable 
target population be covered by the end of ће Plan period. 
As shown in Table 1, this would work-out to about 4.5 crore 
children in 1990 or 4.9 crore children by 1995, Even if this 
scaled down target is accepted, we, would still need, to achieve 
an annual minimum expenditure of about Rs. 4,900 crores (at 
1989. prices)*. for. ECCE services.by 1995, to, be reached in a 
phased manner. Given the.present set. of sociopolitical con- 
straints, the Government cannot conceivably, be depended 
upon for making such vast resources available, though it 
would have to carry the primary responsibility for universali- 
sation of ECCE under Article 45.of the Constitution, 


Recommendations 


() A Central Fund for child care services should be 
веб р at the national level. 


(i). The Government. should . provide, a, substantially 
higher. allocation. for. ECCE, spelling, it, out as a 
percentage of ОМР, keeping in view, the estimated 
requirements of; Rs. 4900 crores, per annum even for 
achieving the POA targets to be reached by the end 
of Eighth Plan in a phased manner. 


(iii) А 10-усаг action and resource allocation plan for 
building up a national network of child care services 
be prepared, such that at least 7075 of the children 
below six would be covered by an essential package 
of services by 2000 AD, as suggested in POA. 


(iv) Funds for the national network may be drawn. from 
five sources as given below :' 


* Based upon an expertvestimate of Rs, 1,000, per child) per. year. (at 
1989 prices) as submitted to the Planning Commission. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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Government : As per Article 45 of the Constitu- 
tion, the Central and State Governments would 
have to bear the major responsibility for fund- 
ing the programme. These funds may be drawn 
by pooling together the provisions made in the 
respective budgets of the Departments of Edu- 
cation, Women & Child Development, Health 
and Labour for this purpose. To facilitate this, 
an Inter-Ministerial. Committee: may be consti- 
tuted. The Government Departments which 
employ labour (e.g. Irrigation, Rural Develop- 
ment, Forest, Works & Housing etc.) should 
henceforth be required to-make a proportionate 
provision for expenses on child care services 
and contribute this money to the Central Fund. 


Employers: A special welfare cess for the 
Central Fund should be levied on all employers, 
whether. in. the: private or in the public sector, 
regardless of the:sex:of the: workers. employed. 
No distinction need ђе made on the basis of the 
type of employment-salaried, daily wage or 
some other form. 


Local Bodies: Panchayats, Municipalities and 
Corporations may be encouraged to raise addi- 
tional. funds for ECCE: through special local 


cess/taxes. . 


Parents: With community control, it should 
become possible for the Village/Mohalla Com- 
mittee to raise a certain fraction of the needed 
resources from. the parents at the local level, as 
a voluntary contribution on à monthly basis. In 
the organised sector, this contribution could be 


collected through the trade unions. 


Donations: Tax incentives may be given on 
contributions to the Central Funi. 
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(у) 


А special allocation of additional funds, say Rs. 100 
crores, be made for 1991-92 to undertake prepara- 
tory work consisting of an awareness-raising media 
compaign, upgradation of the existing ICDS and 
other centres, developing decentralised structures at 
the grass roots, building up training programmes 
and promoting action research in aternative models. 


Monitoring and Evaluation 


Unlike what is suggested in Para 13 of POA, the entire 
system of monitoring and evaluation has to be re-structured 
on the principles of participation, reflection and decentralised 
management. 


Recommendations 


(i) 


Gi) 


(ш) 


DIETs and Educational Complexes, rather than any 
higher level structures, should have a major role in 
both planning and execution of the system of internal 
monitoring and evaluation. 


The State Government should also organise an in- 
dependent system of monitoring and evaluation of 
the programme at the level of Educational Comp- 
lexes only (i.e., not at the level of individual centres) 
and make its reports available for open and public 
consideration at the District or Block level. 


One major objective of these exercises should be to 
use the findings as a direct input for renewal/streng- 
thening of the programme at the local level. For 
this, it would be necessary to foster lateral inter- 
action and exchange of findings (complex to сотр: 
lex orcentre to centre or centre-complex), rather 
than the exclusive vertical and upwards flow indicat- 
ed in the POA, The reports from monitoring and 
evaluation exercises should also be released for open 
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interaction at both the formal and informal fora 


with a view to build up public pressure for pro- 
gramme efficiency. 


Table 1 


Schematic Coverage Under Early Childhood Care 
and Education (ECCE) 


1. Total Population (projected to March, 1990)* 82.2 crores 
2. Percentage of population in 0-6 age-group 1796 
3. Estimated No. of children in 0-6 age-group 14.0 crores 


| 4. Estimated No. of specially vulnerable children 
in 0-6 age-group (based apon 40% of popula- 
tion being below poverty line) 56 crores 


5. Total No. of beneficiary children in the 0-6 
age-group covered by various ECCE programmes 
(1989-90)** 1 43 crores 


6. Total coverage under ECCE in 0-6 age-group 
(1989-90) 10.296 


7. Coverage under ECCE of vulnerable segment 
in 0-6 age-group (1989-90) 25.5% 


8. Eighth Plan target of covering 80% of vulner- 
able children in 0-6 age-group by 1995 (Total 
population in 1995 89.8 crores)* 49 crores 


9. POA'starget of covering 70% of all children 
in 0-6 age-group Бу 2000 (Total population in 
2000—97.2 crores)* 11.6 crores 
_——————— 


* Taken from the Report of. Expert Committee on Population Pro- 
jections, Office of the Registrar General, Govt. of India. 
s+ Source : Department of Education and Department of Women 
and Child Development, Ministry of HRD (see Table 
2 for details). 
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Table 2 


Coverage Under Various Early Childhood Education 
Schemes (1989-90) 


Total population in the age-group 3-6 years in March 1990 
(estimated on the basis of 7% of total population)—575.4 lakhs 


Programmes "Number ој Beneficiaries “Percentage of 
Centres Coverage Proportion in 
(in Lakhs) — Age-group 3-6 


1. ICDS (Pre-school 
education age-group 
3-6) (2424 Sanction- 


ed Ргојес 5)" 2,03,386 65.78** 11.43 
2. Early Childhood 
Education (ECE) 4,365 1.53 027 


3. Creches and Day Care 
Centres—age-group 0-5 
(estimated coverage oa 
the basis of 25 children 
per creche) 12,230 3.06 0.53 


4. Balwadis — age-group 
3-6 (estimated coverage 
on the basis of 30 


children per Balwadi) 5,641 1.69 0.29 
5. Pre-primary Schools 14,765 14.40 2.50 
Total = 86:46 15.02 


= 


Including 188 State Government Projects running on ICDS pattern. 

Out of the Sanctioned Projects, only 1,840 were reporting to the 

Ministry in September, 1990. 

** An aditional 56.06 lakh children in the 0-3 age-group are covered 
under ICDS. 

+ Selected Educational Statistics, 1988-89, Ministry of HRD (Dept. 
of Education), Govt. of India. 

Note: Data on ICDS, ECE, Creches and Day Care Centres, and 

Balwadis were supplied by the Department of Women an~- 

Child Development in the Ministry of HRD, Govt. of India. 

The ICDS data are updated until September 1990. 
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(iv) The Index of Human Development should be a 
dynamic concept and be made public as a means of 


monitoring as well 
programmes, 


“Т 


as community intervention in the 


able 3 


Current Status of Training for ECCE 


SI. 
No. 


Name & Nature of 
Course 


1. Anganwadi workers' training 
(job training, 
sional) . 

2. Nursery Teachers’ Training/ 
Pre-primary Teachers’ 
Training 

3. Vocational Training in Child 
Care (+2) of CBSE 


4, Balsevika Training of Indian 
Council for Child Welfare 


Montessori Training of 

Association of Montessori 

International 

6. Integrated Pre-primary and 
Primary Teachers’ Training 
(Delhi) 

7. Diploma in Early Childhood 

Education 


5 


8. Middle Level Supervisors 
Training ( job training) 


Source : Department of Pre- 
NCERT, 1990. 


para-profes- 


Minimum Duration 
Qualification 
for Entry 
Varies from State to 3 months 
State Class V-VIII 
the norms 
Class X One years 
Class X Two years 
Class X 11 months 
Class X One years 
Class XII Two years 
Graduate One year/ 
distance 
education 
3 months 


Varies—graduate, 
post-graduate and 
promoted 


school and Elementary Education, 


o 


7 


Universalisation of Elementary 
Education 


Regaining School's Credibility 


“That does not finish the picture. We have the educa- 
tion of this future state. I say without fear of my fizures 
being challenged successfully, that today India is more 
illiterate than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, and 
so is Burma, because the british administrators, when 
they came to India, instead of taking hold of things as 
they were, began to root them out, They scratched the 
soil and began to look at the root, and left the root like 
that, and the beautiful tree perished. The village 
schools were not good enough for the British adminis- 
trator, so he came out with his programme. Every 
school must have so much paraphernalia, building, and 
so forth. Well, there were no such schools at all, 
There are statistics left by @ British administrator 
which show that, in places where they have carvied 
out a survey, ancient schools have gone by the board, 
because there was no recognition for these schools, 
and the schools established after the European 
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pattern were too expensive for the people, and there- 
fore they could not possiblly overtake the thing. I 
defy anybody to fulfil a programme of compulsory 
primary education of these masses inside of a century. 
This very poor country of mine is ill able to sustain such 
an expensive method of education. Our state would 
revive the old village schoolmaster and dot every 
village with a school both for boys and girls,” 


— Mahatma Ganahi 
At Chatham House, London, October 20, 1931 


The Elusive Goal 


The Constitution has enunciated the following Directive 
Principle of State Policy regarding Universalisation of 
Elementary Education (UEE) : 


“The State shall endeavour to ‘provide ‘within a ‘period 
of 10 years from the commencement of the Constitution 
for free and compulsory education бога! children until 
they complete the age of 14 years". (Article 45) 


Universalisation was to have been achieved by 1960. In 
1990, we are still nowhere near the:goal-of Univetsalisation of 
Elementary Education (i.e; upto class eighth), or for that 
matter even primary education (i.e;, upto class fifth). Accord- 
ing'to varying estimates available now, almost one-half of all 
children and two-thirds of the'gitls in the age group of 6-14 
either do not enter the school at а! ог drop ош at an early 
stage or, to put it better, are pushed out' of the school system 
(see Table 2). 


In contrast, ‘Universal Declaration of Human Rights" 
declares that all individuals, irrespective of sex, caste and 
economic status, have the Right to Education’. India rightly 
subscribed to this famous declaration. Now, time has come to 
recognise ‘Right to Education’ as one of the fundamental. 
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rights of the Indian citizen for which necessary amendments to 
the Constitution may have to be made and, more importantly, 
conditions be created in society such that this right would 
become available for all children of India. 


Recommendation 


Д The Right (о Education should ‘be examined for inclu- 
sion amongst the fundamental ‘rights guaranteed under the 
Cotistitution Of India. АП the socio-economic ‘measures, 
without which realisation ‘of this ‘right will not ibe possible, 
should be taken, 


Problems and Issues—An Overview 


The continned failure since independence ‘to fulfil the 
Constitutional directive of providing education to ‘all children 
upto'the age Of 14 years is a teasing reality. ‘Undoubtedly this 
problem qualifies for being ranked as the most fundamental 
problem of our educational system. It is only in recent years 
that the nation has come to acknowledge the magnitude of the 
problem. More'thán half ofall children (and not one-third, 
as was often claimed for years) and two-thirds of the girls are 
outside the ambit of ‘education. Whatever ‘hesitation may 
still exist must now give Way toa frarik admission of these 
facts so that an honest analysis df the causes of the problem 
may begin. The degree of failure is further accentuated in the 
case of the children of SC/ST and other educationally back- 
ward sections of society. The focus of the various strategies 
adopted so far to bring all children into schools has been on 
the factors which /ie within the educational system. This is 
equally true of tlie NPE/POA. The $ocio-économic and 
cultural factors have played only a marginal role in educa- 
tional planning. This approach to üniversalisatian ignores 
the hard social realities. For instance, according to certain 
estimates, more than 4.5 crores of children, constituting one- 
fourth of the school going age-group, are engaged in child 
labour. Many of these children face brutal work conditions 
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in both the organised and unorganised sectors. The issues of 
social justice with respect to educationally backward sections 
of society and the gender bias rooted in the patriarchal Indian 
society are some of the other significant factors that have a 
major bearing upon participation of children in education. We 
have also pointed out elsewhere that there is an inseparable 
link between the development policy and the capability of vast 
segments of our society to benefit from school education. It is 
in this perspective that the Committee presents below ап over- 
view of the major issues relating to the problem of univer- 
salization—both from within and outside the education 
Sector. 


Enrolment 


The official statistics on percentage of children enrolled 
in schools show a phenomenal rise from 42.6% in 1950-51 to 
93.6% in 1986 at the primary level, and from 12.9% in 
1950-51 to 48.5% in 1986 at the middle school level (sce 
Table 1). 


These statistics are not normally accepted on their face 
value, А number of studies have revealed that the aetual 
number of children attending schools even in Classes I and II 
is far less than what is claimed officially. For instance a recent 
micro-planning survey in Tikamgarh district, M.P. pointed 
out that the number of children actually attending schools in 
the 6-14 years age group in the rural areas was 42.7% of those 
on the official records. Spot studies in another instance 
have shown that many children whose names were en- 
rolled in the school register had in fact not attended school 
for more than a few days. It was pointed out that 
since teachers are under pressure to show better enrolment 
targets, they keep the names of these children alive in their 
registers’. In support of this presented below, are data on 
proportion of children in different age-groups attending 
schools. ! 
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Table 1 


Gross Enrolment Ratio at Primary and 
Upper Primary Level 


Year Primary Upper Primary 
(I-V) (VI—VIII) 
in % age in % age 
1950-5 42.6 12.9 
1955-56 52.8 16.5 
1960-61 62.4 22.5 
1965-66 76.7 30.9 
1970-71 76.4 34.2 
1975-76 79.3 35.6 
1978 81.7 37.9 
1986 93.6 48.5 


Source : Report of the Working group on Early Childhood Education: 
and Elementary Education set up for formulation of 8th Five 
Year Plans, Govt. of India, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Educatior, 1989. 


It can be seen that almost 53% of children in 6-11 year 
age-group do not attend school and this proportion rises to 
62% in the case of girls. This would шеап that almost 4.6 
crores children in this age group in 1986 were not attending 
school as opposed to the estimate oflessthan 60 lakhs based 
on published statistics. With the claim of Gross Enrolment 
Ratio in this age-group touching the level of 98% in 1987-88, 
the gulf between this claim and ground realities widens even 
further. While, according to estimates based upon Census of 
India figures, the number of children out of school in the 
age-group of 6-11 years in 1987-88 would be almost 5 crores, 
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Table 2 
Proportion of Children. Attending School ; 1981 
(Percentage ` 
Population t-11 years 11-14 years 6-14 yeas 
ГА 
All 47.15 51.96 48.72 
Male 54.88 63.81 58.11 
Female 38.45 38.67 38 52 
Rural 4127 45 69 42 69 
Rural male 50.57 59.52 53.30 
Rural female 31.28 30.12 30.93 
Urban 68 83 72.93 70.26 
Urban male 72 70 78.32 74.66 
Urban female 64 71 66.98 65 52 


Note : The percentages given above do not correspond to enrolment 
in grades 1 to V and VI to VII. 
Source : Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in Aggarwal, 
Y.P., Towards Education for All Children—Intent and 
Reality', J. Educational Planning and Administration, 2 
(1 & 2), 1988. 


the Ministry's statistics on enrolment would place this number 
to about 20 lakh only. 


The magnitude of the problem of universalisation can be 
seen in Table 3 where population of children in the two re- 
levant age groups, 6-10 years and 11-14 years, is projected 
upto the end of the Eighth Five Year Plan period, 


Disparities in Enrolment 


Notwithstanding the serious doubts raised above about 
the validity of the enrolment data, a close examination draws 
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attention to some interesting problems. As Table 4 show: 

aniy 46 aoe Students entrolled in Classes ]-V and 35% in 
asses VI-VIII, were girls, In, г а thi 

falls down further. Rp s МИА 


Table 3 
Projected Population. 
(in Crores) 
_ Age Group 6-10 Years Age Group 11-14. Years 


Year Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1989.90 4.999 4.736 9.735 - - = 
190-91 - - - 3.715 3.523 7.243 


1994-95 5.196 4.918 10.114 4,022 3.806 7.8281 


Source : Report of the Working group. on Early Childhood Education 
and Elementary Education set up for formulation of Eighth 
Five Year Plan, Govt. of India. Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Education, 1989. 


Although the percentage of SC/ST children among all 
students enrolled at the primary level represents their respec- 
tive proportions in the population, their participation at the 
middle and the high school level falls sharply in comparison 
to that of the other children (see Table 7. Chapter 4). 


А district-wise analysis of the enrolment data has 
demonstrated that wide regional disparities exist in terms of 
the enrolment at both the primary and middle levels, These 
disparities are even more pronounced in the case of the 
enrolment of girls and children of SC/ST. communities. The 
Committee have reported elsewhere that 123 districts can be 
identified which have a gross female primary level enrolment 
ratio of less than 50% and a rural female literacy rate of less 
than 10% (see Table 2, Chapter 4). Obviously these districts 
would need to be given priority in resource allocation. The 
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Table 4 


Percentage of Girls’ Enrolment to Total Enrolment (1986) 


Classes I-V Classes VI-VIII 
(6-11 years) (11-14 years) 
Еа Е. 
All India (Total) 41.1695 35.4595 
Rural Areas 39.89% 32.05% 


Source : Fifth АП India Educational Survey (NCERT) 1986. 


need to conduct a similar analysis at block and sub-block 
levels can not be over emphasized. 


Retention 


As Table 5 thows, a large percentage of children drop 
out in the early stages of primary education, with 50% of them 
dropping out by Class V. At the middle school level, about 
70% of the children who began education at Class I drop out 
before reaching Class VIII. This percentage can be as high as 
75% in the case of girls at the middle school level. Similarly, 
the children of SC/ST communities drop out at a faster rate 
than those of the non-SC/ST communities (see Table 8, Chap- 
ter 4). The dimension of regional disparity is also reflected in 
State-wise analysis of drop out rates at both the primary and 
middle school levels (see Statement No. 10, p. 244, Annual 
Report, 1989-90, Part I Ministry of HRD, Department of 
Education). 


Physical Асс: to School 


According to the Fifth АП India Educational Survey in 
1986, almost 20% of the rural population did not have access 
to a primary school within the habitation. The percentage of 
rural population without a middle school within the habitation 
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Table 5 


Drop-out Rates at Primary and Middle Schools Stages 


upu lassa ta epum eI fen ias Чы дыны ы 


Classes I-V Classes I-V 
Years Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
1981-82 51.10 57.30 53.50 68.50 77.70 7210 
1982-83 41.40 56.30 52.10 66.04 74.96 69.57 


1983-84 47.83 53.96 $0.26 66.10 7527 69.76 
1984-85 45.61 51.41 47.53 61.85 70,87 65.39 
1985-86 45.84 50.27 47.61 60.70 70,04 6442 


= паљена пина“ 
Source : Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department. of 
Education, 1990, 


was as high as 63%. However, the same survey revealed that 
about 9594 of the rural population had access to a primary 
school within 1 km.—an official norm for walking distance’ 
for primary schools. Similarly about 85% of the rural popu- 
lation had access to a middle school within 3 kms,—again, an 
official norm for ‘walking distance’ in the case of middle 
schools. These official norms may not be accepted on their 
face value as these may not be equivalent to ‘walking distance" 
for different sections of children. For instance, it kas been 
shown in the sections on Education and womens’ equality 
how these norms may not be applicable in the case of girls 
who are engaged in work both within and outside the home. 
In such cases, the distance of 1 km. to the primary school and 
3 km, to the middle school may be just beyond the threshold 


which children can cross. 


As shown by Table 6, there are almost 49% of the rural 
habitations with a total population of 11.7 crore which do not 
have access to a primary school within the habitation. Any 
strategy towards UEE would have to take into account these 


hard realities. 
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There is also the issue of regional disparity involved 
with respect to accessibility of the schools. Tables 7 provides 
State-wise: data: оте this matter. — 1t shows that there. is а wide 
fluctuation with respect to the percentage of rural population 
having access to a primary school within habitation. It fluc- 
tuates from 51% in Dadra and Nagar Haveli to almost 98% in 
Mizoram and Delhi. 


Table 6 
Availability об Primary Schools.in Rural Areas 


Year Total Total % Habitations % Population Total rural 


rural habita- without a unserved by population 

pop. tions primary primary unserved 

(тт.у (000°) school school (mn.) 
1965 296.6 982 62.02 28,53 из 
1973 465.4 953 55.67 23.88 nt 
1978 509.2 965 53.20 21.47 109 
1986 594.5 979 48.64 19,66 и? 


е ———— ee a a a oaa 

Зоштсе : Alb India Educational Surveys (NCERT); compiled апа след 

in Jalaluddin, A.K. ег. а!., Basic Education and. National 
Development, UNICEF Report, September, 1990, 


A similar picture is presented at the district level in the 
study released recently by Raza et al. 


Availability. of Schools and Teachers 


Table 8 shows that, inspite of a rise in the total number 
of schools and teachers between 1965 and 1986, the number of 
Schools and teachers per 10 thousand persons. is declining 
continuously during this period. А comparison of the growth 
rates of the population with the growth rates respectively. for 
the total number of primary schools and teachers reveals. that 
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Table 7 


Rural Population With and Without Primary School/ 
Sections 1986 


(Percentage) 


ee 


Population Served by Primary Schools| Sections 
at a Distance of 


“Within Upto бю Оро. 
Haditation 0.5 km. but 1.0 km. 1.0 km. 
not within 
Habitat ion 
2 ома АМА ШИ LLL IIS а dose се 
1 2 3 4 5 
MEN DEUS МЕ ue ыа АДИ 
Andhra Pradesh 92,72 5.97 0,48 99.17 
Assam 81.74 5.40 6,43 95,58 
Bihar 78 53 8.99 8.34 95.86 
Gujarat 97.83 0.86 0.76 99.45 
‘Haryana 96.68 1.62 1.07 99.37 
Himachal Pradesh 46,51 31.39 18,74 76.64 
Jammu & Kashmir 78.23 5.42 7.05 90.70 
Karnataka — 92.50 2.03 2.71 97.24 
Кега!а 87.67 2.59 4.13 94 39 
Madhya Pradesh 81.51 5.26 6.15 92.92 
Maharashtra. 92.42 3,28 2.25 97.95 
| Manipur 89.97 3.47 3.95 97.39 
Meghalaya 80.87 2.88 5.47 89.22 


dyi вад or sad ria м} фый! шыша дада а а 
(Сота,) 
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1 2 9, 4 3. 
Nagaland 98,85 0.42 0.18 99.45 
Orissa 77.08 8.82 6.93 92.83 
Punjab 96.80 2.09 0.71 99.60 
Rajasthan 86.84 1.49 4.57 92.90 
Sikkim 72.13 3.80 TAT 83.10 
Tamilnadu 83.92 5.80 6.30 96.02 
Tripura 57.04 12.85 14.22 84.11 
Uttar Pradesh 55.96 14.05 18.82 88.56 
West Bengal 79.71 11.47 6.20 97.38 
А. & N. Islands 68.41 4.35 10 26 8302 
Chandigarh 96.92 2.75 0.00 99.67 
Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli 50.74 14.10 20.35 85.19 
Delhi 98.06 1.32 0.62 160.00 
Goa Daman & 

Diu* $7.72 20.23 12.65 90.60 
Lakshadweep 100.00 0.00 0.00 100.00 
Mizoram 93.05 0.23 0.00 98.28 
Pondicherry 88.54 7.92 3.56 99.02 
India 80.34 7.04 7.22 94.60 


Note : *Relates to Goa only. 
Source : Fifth АП India Educational Survey (NCERT), 1986. 


population rose sharper than the number of both the schools 
and teachers per 10 thousand persons. This is a clear indica- 
tion that the availability of the schools and teachers in 
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population would most probably decline, unless measures on 
war-footing are adopted to reverse the trend. 


Table 8 


Educational Development : Some Key Indicators 1965-86 


Population Primary Teachers Per 10,000 Persons 


(mn) Schools| (000) Schools Teacher 
Sections 
(000) 
1965 495.0 455 1196 9.23 24 
1973 580.7 530 1218 9.13 21 
1978 635.3 570 1287 8.97 20 
1986 784.1 631 1493 8.05 19 


Growth Rates 


1965-73 2.02 1.9 0.23 
1973-78 1.81 1.5 1.10 
1978-86 2.66 1.3 1.87 
196 -86 2.21 1.6 1.06 


Source: All India Educational Surveys (NCERT). compiled and cited 
in Jalaluddin, A.K. et.al., Easic Education and National 
Development, UNICEF Report, September , 1990. 


Table 9 shows that almost one third ofthe primary 
schools in the rural areas continue to be single-teacher schools. 
Another one third of the rural schools have only two teachers 
each. Given this situation, the schools lack the essential 
pre-eondition for introducing child-centred approach to 


education. 
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Table 9 


Schools by No. of Teachers in Position 


Reference. % cf Single-Teacher School % of Tw»- Teacher School 


Years Rural Urban Rural Urban 
1965 40.12 8.37 28.50 11.22 
1973 30.76 7.90 27.57 10.84 
1978 35.69 5.90 28.24 10.17 
1986 31.26 6.23 34.07 11.92 


Source : All India Educational Surveys (NCERT), compiled and cited 
in Jalaluddin, А.К. ег. al., ‘Basic Education and National 
Development’, UNICEF Report, September, 1990. 


A State-wise study of teacherspupil ratio in primary 
schools shows that it has infact increased in most States 
between 1971-72 and 1987-88 (see Table 10). The АП India 
figure also shows that the teacher-pupil ratio during this 
period increased from 39 to 42, If this trend continues, all 
expectations of moving towards better quality of elementary 
education would be belived. Indeed, a high teacher-pupil 
ratio adversely affects quality of education. This also results. 
in problems of class room discipline for maintenance of which 
teachers may feel to take recourse to undesirable practices 
including corporal punishment. 


Facilities in Primary Schools 

As shown by Table 11, the primary schools lack even 
basic infrastructural facilities necessary for better quality of 
education, 


Child Labonr 


The problem of child labour is inextricably linked to the 
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Table 10 


Teacher-Pupil Ratio of Primary and Middle Level of 


Education 
Primary Middle 
1971-72 1987-88 1971-72 1987-88 
RENAL C) УЧА К A URL UTRAM RUNE elis Cu 
2 3 4 5 
У УНО ТИНТО НЕ I с шешш: 

Andhra Pradesh 39 56 30 EI 
Assam 43 48 24 31 
Bihar 38 50 32 31 
Gujarat 37 ! 39 36 4! 
Нагуапа 39 45 32 37 
Himachal Pradesh 27 39 21 18 
Jammn & Kashmir 28 30 22 23 
Karnataka 39 1 33 21 
Кегаја 34 33 26 32 
Мадћуа Ргадезћ 34 45 33 27 

| Maharashtra 22 39 21 38 
Manipur 40 19 17 17 
Meghalaya 43 32 39 17 
Nagaland 25 24 18 22 
Orissa ‘31 45 21 23 
Punjab 38 40 30 18 


EN eR SS = 
(Contd.) 
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1 2 3 4 5 
Rajasthan 31 45 23 29 
Sikkim $ 14 з 15 
Tamil Nadu 34 45 32 46 
Tripura 37 30 26 25 
Uttar Pradesh 51 45 27 31 
West Bengal 35 40 28 4l 
A & N Islands 20 21 19. 21 
Arunachal Pradesh 25 29 19 24 
Chandigarh 29 27 29 20 
Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli 3t 41 25 32 
Delhi 32 8 20 23 
Goa, Daman & 

Diu 34 26 28 25 
Lakshadweep 25 23 19 24 
Mizoram 46 26 23 п 
Pondicherry 35 29 31 28 
India 39 42 31 33 


Note : * Not Applicable. 
Source : Basic Educational Data, NIEPA, New Delhi, January, 90. 


low participation rate of children in elementary education. 
There аге several estimates regarding the magnitude of this 
problem, as is shown below : 


(a) Census of India, 1981 — 1.36 crores 
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Table 11 


An Orerview of Facilities in Primary School System 


ol. No. Particulars % of Schools out 
of the Total 


L Without buildings 13.5 
2. With kuchha buildings (open spaces, tents, 
kuchha structures) 13.8 
3 With one instructional room r 37.8 
| 4. With usable playground facilities 34.8 
Si With drinking water facilities 46.6 
| 6, With urinals 15.0 
| 7. With separate urinals for girls 4.9 
| Source : Fifth АП India Educational Survey (NCERT), 1986. 


| (b) National Sample Survey, 
| 32nd round, 1977-78 — 1.63 crores 


(c) Planning Commission, 
1983 — 1,74 crores 


(d) Operations Research 
Group Baroda, 1983 — 4.4 crores 


According to the 1981 census, 40% of the child workers 
"were girls. Less than 7% of the child workers were found to 
live in urban areas. 


Table 12 shows the distribution of child workers nupto 
the age of 15 years in different sectors of employment; 83% of 
the child workers are engaged in activities related to agricul- 

"ture. 
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Table 13 presents data on single year age group-wise rate 
of workforce participation in both rural and urban areas for 
out of school children. It is seen that a rate of 66% exists 
for 14 year old rural male children but it never exceeds 10.575 
for out of school rural female children. Further, the 
workforce participation rate rises sharply as the child attains 
the age of 10 years. This is presumably due to the child 
becoming useful at this age for certain types of manual 
work. 


Table 13 


Age Specific Workforce Participation Rate of the 
Out of the School Children : 1981 


eMe ы у ско ee 


DIEN DSi НТ SE eS 


Age (incompleted Rural Urban 
Years) Male Female Male Female 
6 0.25 0.09 0.16 0.04 
7 0.53 0.20 0.39 0.03 
8 1.32 0.48 115 0.16 
9 2.78 1.04 2.43 0.31 
10 9.31 2.56 745 0.86 
il 22.01 4.84 . 143.42 1.14 
12 37.35 7.41 21.64 2.37 
13 50.86 9.34 31.49 2.90 
14 66.00 10,49 43.85 3.23 


MM 
Source : Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in Aggarwal, Y.P., 
Education and Human Resource Development, Common- 
wealth Publishers, New Delhi, Table 9.3, 1988. 


A study bas shown that, between 1971 and 1981 census, 
there was a higher increase in the number of female working 
children in comparison to male working children. This trend 
can be explained on two grounds : (a) migration of the male 
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children to urban areas in search of jobs, (b) the percentage 
of female working children rising in the villages to fill up the 
gaps. 


The above analysis suggests three categories of child 
workers as follows : 


(a) Out of school children between the age of 6 
and 10 years, most of whom are not working on 
wages. 


(b) Out of school children in the 10 to 14 year age 
group who are not in the labour market, and 


(c) Out of school children in the 10 to 14 year age 
group who are not in the labour market. 


The strategies for UEE would have to view these three 
categories separately. The children in the 6 to 10 year age 
group can be brought into the school system with improve- 
ment in the quality of education. For the second group of 
children, the strategy would have to be based on the principle 
that the children can mot be dissociated from their employ- 
ment. Therefore, a programme to educationalise the work' 
would have to be devised such that it would promote skill 
formation, while the content is weaved into the local environ- 
ment. For the third group of children, the strategy would 
promote skill formation and also aim at equipping the child 
with minimum level of knowledge. UEE would demand that 
a mix of strategies is implemented. 


Ont of School Children 


There are wide inter-state variations in the proportion of 
children attending school in different States in the age groups 
6-11, 11-14, and 6-14 (see Table 14). On the one extreme, we 
have Kerala with universal coverage. On the other extreme, 
there are States such as, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar witb about only one-third of their children 
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in the 6-14 year age group attending school. The situation in 
these four States is much worse for the 6-11 year age group. 
This applies to all four segments of populotion, i.e. rural 
male, rural female, urban male and urban female. The posi- 
tion in the urban areas is much better as compared to the 
rural areas. Here, the male-female disparity is also low. The 
rural areas suffer not only in comparison to the urban areas 
but also reflect a pronounced male-female disparity, In 
Rajasthan, 8 out of 9 rural women are out of school. 


As one moves from the outer to the inner tracks, the 
magnitude of the problem and the drag due to low develop- 
ment of education becomes more and more pronounced. The 
innermost track represents the core of the problem of educa- 
tional development. In Table 15, data are presented to. show 
the distribution of out of school children in certain selected 
States. It is seen that almost 55% of the out of school 
children in the 6 to 11 year age group are in Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. This analysis 
emphasises the need for area-based model of educational 
planning. 


Curriculum and its Transaction 


The prevailing curriculum of elementary education 
Suffers from several lacunae, some of which are enumerated 
below : 


(a) Viewing the curriculum mostly in the cognitive 
domain and, there too, by and large in recalling 
facts at the time of examinations; 


(b) Inflexible and unresponsive to the local needs and 
environment; 


(c) Devoid of the component of skill formation; 


(d) Lacking in social and cultural in-puts from the 
community; 
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Table 15 


Distribution of Out of School Children : 1981 


а 


State 6-11 years 11-14 years __6-14 years ___ 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1 2 Lj 4 5 6 7 
LX] Eu f otc КВ __--_-___.__ 

Rural 

Uttar Pradesh® 23.60 21.57 1837 18.57 22.21 20.61 
Bihar* 15.84 15.17 12.73 12.14 1506 1420 
Maharashtra 5.32 6.23 6.66 7.54 5.70 6.65 
West Bengal* 8.74 7.92 8.68 6.69 8.72 7.85 
Andhra Pradesh* 8.05 841 997 877 8.60 8.52 
Madhya Pradesh* 962 1011 10.09 9.86 9.76 10,03 
Tamil Nadu 3.23 3.67 5.97 6.07 4.02 4.44 
Karnataka 4.66 5.12 5.86 5.74 5.00 5.32 
Rajasthan* 6.62 7.20 6.12 7.11 7.30 7.17 
Gujarat 3.73 3.82 3.77 3.87 3.74 3,84 
Orissa* 3.82 4.38 5.19 5.25 4.21 4.66 
Kerala 0.66 0.54 1.16 0.98 0.80 0.68 
Other States 6.11 5.86 5.43 6.57 4.98 6.03 
Indía 100,00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Urban 

Uttar Pradesh* 22.69 20.46 19.94 17.24 2186 19.42 
Bihar* 10.32 5.77 5.79 6.28 8.96 5.93 


(Сота.) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Maharashtra 9.29 ' 19,52 . 916. — 9:91 9.66 9.33 
West Bengal* 9.05 8.28 8.68 8.27 8.94 8.28 


Andhra Pradesh* — 8.81 8.68 900 9.79 9,32 9.04 
Madhya Pradesh* 722 772 6.35 7.39 6.96 7.61 


Tamil Nadu $27. 617, 10.45 11:09“ ЈЕ. 716 
Karnataka 6.17 6.98 7.96 7.86 720 7.27 
Rajasthan* 6,22 ^ 7.21 4.90 6.98 582 7.13 
Gujarat 6.11 591 539 5.45 589 5.76 
Orissa* 2.04 2.23 2.41 252 215 2.33 
Kerala 0.66 0.54 129 1.06 0.85 0.71 
Other States 4,95 1053 868 616 5.22 9.43 
India 100.00 100.00 100.00 10000 100.00 100.00 


—— — ЧЕНЕ MP dis JUS igo VL DAE 
* Educationally Backward States. 


Source ; Census of India, 1981, computed and cited in Aggarwal, 
Y.P., ‘Towards Education for All Children—lntent and 
Reality’, J. Educational Planning and Administration, 2 
(1 & 2), 1988. 


(e) Unrelated to the world of work' which exercises a 
strong pull on the life of a large number of children 
after the age of 10 years; 


(f) Transaction mostly through lectures in a non-par- 
ticipative mode; 


(g) Near-absence of activity-based learning; and 


(h) Discouraging exploration, inquiry, creativity and 
initiative on the part of the students. 
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The above deficiencies of the curriculum and its 
transaction would have to be removed, if UEE is to be made a 
reality. 


Teacher and Administration 


The school teacher is at the bottom of a vast bureaucra- 
tic machinery where there is hardly any scope for charting a 
fresh course of action. Burdened with the inspectorate system 
and suffering from a low social status, the teacher has, more 
or less, lost the interest in his/her own profession. Since the 
teacher himself/herself is a product of a poor school system 
and unfair examinations, he/she suffers from severe limitations, 
in terms of knowledge, aptitude for learning and understand- 
ing of children. These limitations in turn constrain the 
development of the next generation of teachers. What measures 
do we undertake to break this vicious cycle? In many attempts 
to train teachers in new ideas and skills, it is observed that 
no more than 20-25% of them respond enthusiastically. What 
can we do to unleash the unexpressed human potential of each 
of our schools teachers? What pre-conditioned would be 
necessary for beginning this process and later to sustain it? 1f 
we can answer these questions in meaningful ways, the first 
step towards UEE would have been taken. We may as well 
Keep in mind that, at the time of recruitment. the teacher 
often has to resort to all sorts of unfair and unethical means. 
He/she has learnt to return this experience in the same coin 
at the time of examining his/her students. The fate of teachers’ 
postings, transfers and applications for facilities under the 
service conditions is determined through political and high- 
level bureaucratic interventions. There is little reflection in 
the average teacher of either Gijubhai Badheka ог Montessori 
or Gandhi's Village School Master. With this state of affairs, 
one faces an up-hill task in empowering the school system for 
the purpose of UEE. 


Probing the Policy Framework 


There are studies which show that, if the present demo- 
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graphic, investment, enrolment and retention patterns persist, 
universalisation may continue to be an elusive goal even well 
into the next century. What can be done to influence these 
cold projections so that the Constitutional directive is achieved 
within this century and equity ensured for all children of 
India? 


It is to answer this question that NPE is reviewed 
below : 


The NPE has correctly emphasised the following two 
aspects which are to be part of the ‘new thrust’ in elementary 
education (Para 5.5). 


() universal enrolment and universal retention of 
children upto 14 years of age, and 


(ii) a substantial improvement in the quality of 
education. 


The Committee concurs that the issue of enrolment and 
retention can not be delinked from the issue of quality 
improvement as far as UEE is concerned. However, the above 
list of aspects to be emphasised is incomplete as it does not 
take into account certain areas of concern which have a criti- 
cal bearing on the capability of the school to attract and retain 
children. These additional thrust areas proposed by the 
Committee are : 


(a) Convergence of services in a habitation/village/ 
mohalla, as has been envisaged, for instance, for 
ensuring girls’ access to school education. In this 
case, it implies that holistic day care for children in 
the 0-6 age group and water, fuel and fodder servi- 
ces need coverage in all those habitations or bastis 
where girls’ participation in education is low. With- 
out this convergence, a significant section of the 
girls’ population may not find it possible to respond 
to the school at all, no matter how much of any one 
of these services is provided singly. 
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(b) Linkage between the school and the community, as 


(c 


~ 


discussed earlier has an organic role in UEE. The 
School, being a part of a vast Government machi- 
nery, stands alienated from the community whose 
children it attempts to teach. For this reason the 
school becomes totally dependent on Government 
financing and infrastructural support. Whatever 
support the general public was providing to the 
School at the beginning of this century, or even at 
the time of independence, has sharply declined. 


Decentralised and participative mode of planning and 
managing school education are generally talked about 
but rarely brought into practice, This has un- 
fortunately reduced the status of the teacher, 
acclaimed as the pivot or our educational system, to 
the level of, at best, a glorified clerk. Neither the 
concerned voluntary agencies and community groups 
nor the genera] public have any effective say in 
moulding the course of action in education. The 
entire initiative and decision-making powers have 
become increasingly concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands over the past few decades. The Consti- 
tutional amendment of 1976, bringing education 
into the Concurrent List, has further added to this 
trend, with the initiative as well as accountability 
fast slipping out of the hands of the State Govern- 
ments, not to speak of the Panchayati Raj institu- 
tions at village, block or district levels. 


Recommendations 


() The Policy Statement in para 5.5 of NPE should be 


modified to incorporate the following three areas of 
Concern as thrust areas : 


(a) Convergence of services, 


(ii) 
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(b) Linkage between the school and the community, 
and 


(c) Decentralised and participative mode of educa- 
tional planning and management. 


Formulation of strategies for UEE must take into 
account the three thrust areas listed above along 
with the two areas already included in para 5,5. 


The policy has certainly done well by emphasising child- 
centred approach to education and by pointing out that it is 
the ‘best motivation for the child to attend school and learn’ 
(Para 5.6). The Committee’s perspective in this regard is 
presented below : 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Although implied in the warm, welcoming and 
encouraging approach’ mentioned in NPE, it would 
be better if the policy would explicitly refer to the 
elements of joy, fun. exploration and play as integ- 
ral to learning in the early stages of primary educa- 
tion. This explicit mention is required because the 
prevailing educational practice in the school system 
not only excludes these elements, but seems to 
consciously resist their introduction in the learning 
process, 


Similarly, the policy statement should emphasise the 
role of singing, drawing, clay: modelling, games and 
particularly all forms of folk art and folk lore in 
enriching the learning process. 


It is not clear why the benefit of being ‘allowed to 
set their own pace and be given supplementary | 
remedial instruction' is restricted only to the first 
generation learners, By implication, the policy 
would deny the other children the advantage of 


setting their own pace. 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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The policy emphasises the need to increase cognitive 
learing and the skill component with the growth of 
the child. In the same spirit, the policy should have 
emphasised the role of the affective domain and 
psycho-motor skills at the earlier stages. 


Whereas the Committee endorses (ће declaration of 
retaining the policy of non-detention at the primary 
Stage, it is presented in the negative framework of 
detention versus non-detention. Instead, a positive 
concept of continuous, disaggregated and compre- 
hensive evaluation as a means of improving the 
quality of learning should have been emphasised, 
with a clear understanding that the concept of a 
terminal examination has no place in child-centred 
education (the widespread antagonism amongst the 
teachers to the non-detention policy in vogue in 
several states probably has its roots in this negative 
presentation and teachers’ lack of appreciation of 
the tool of continuous evaluation for quality 
improvement). 


The policy declares that ‘corporal punishment will 
be firmly excluded’. While welcoming this assertion, 
it may be noted that corporal punishment is already 
excluded on paper in most of the States/UTs. Yet 
it persists in most parts of the country. Therefore, 
the policy would have done well by emphasising 
measures to control the socio-cultural, psychological 
and educational factors that justify corporal punish- 
ment in the minds of the teachers. 


Similarly the policy declaration to adjust school 
timings as well as vocations to 'the convenience of 
children' has been made time and again from seve- 
ral public fora. The policy should have, instead, 
spelt out its strategy to mitigate the reasons that 
have not allowed this to happen so far. 
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Recommendation 


The Policy Statement on 'Child-Centred Approach' in 
para 5.6 of NPE should be modified in order to remove the 
inconsistencies and/or lacunae, as pointed out above. 


A close reading of the POA reveals that in its view the 
‘rapid expansion, which was not accompanied by sufficient 
investment of resources’, is responsible for ‘a deterioration in 
academic standards’ (Para 1, Chapter II). This seems to be 
rather over-simplification of a fairly complex situation. Many 
other factors are acknowledged as determinants of the quality 
of learning in the schools. The Review Committee regards 
the teachers, the community and the sccial environment as the 
key factors for moving towards child-centred approach and 
better standards in education. Provision of additional facili- 
ties to the schools (e.g. Operation Blackboard) must be made 
but it should never be construed to imply that this alone would 
bring about the desired change in the schools. 


The POA lays a great deal of emphasis on decentralisa- 
tion of planning and educational management. It gives a call 
to political parties and their ‘local level constructive workers’ 
to play an important role in bringing about an upsurge 
towards UEE (Рага 9). It further intends to give an ‘effective 
voice’ to women, youth, and the sections of society who have 
remained deprived of ‘educational opportunities’. While these 
proposals are welcome, they lose their meaning since „ће 
policy adopts strategies and measures that concentrate initia- 
tive and decision-making in a few hands and discourage parti- 
cipation, The highly centralised conceptualisation, planning 
and execution of the two focal strategies adopted by NPE for 
UEE—i.e. Operation Blackboard and Non-Formal Education 


—are cases in point. 


As was shown earlier, the reliability of enrolment data 
isin question. Depending upon the local variables, it is 
inflated by a factor of two or more. Yet the POA appears to 
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lay considerable faith in the success of the enrolment drive 
taken up in the seventies and eighties, as indicated by the 
Gross Enrolment Rations rising to the level of almost 98% 
in 1987-88. Consequently, the POA recommends a ‘shift from 
enrolment to retention’ (Para 13, Chapter II). What is re- 
quired here is not a shift but a continuation of concern for 
the dismally low rate of ‘genuine’ enrolment as well as for 
improving retention. 


The POA recommends that an attempt should be made 
to ‘switch over to 5+3 +2 pattern by 1995 so that it coincides 
with the target year for UEE'. It is notat all clear what 
relationship between the 5+3+2 pattern and UEE is envisag- 
ed by the POA. This is, however, a significant matter. Accord- 
ing to the Review Committee, the present mode of curriculum 
development and content planning in the primary and middle 
schools is determined by what is planned at the +2 level. This 
results in unnecessarily burdening tke child in the elementary 
School and, at the same time, in not allowing the growth of a 
holistic and self-sufficient view of the first five and eight years 
of schooling respectively. In the present stage of social 
development in most parts of India, a large majority of child- 
ren, even with improved strategies of universalisation, would 
quit schooling after either Class V or Class VIII. It is, there- 
fore, crucial that the curriculum development at these two 
levels is aimed to provide for a self-sufficient model of 
knowledge, skills and attitudes within the elementary system 
such that the majority of children can go out into the ‘world 
of work’ and continue self-learning throughout life. It is not 
being suggested that the +2 level is unnecessary for the majo- 
rity of our children. As education is a sub-system oí the 
Social system, the +2 level isto become both accessible and 
important in the life of the majority of the children, as the 
country moves into a higher stage of social development. To 
be sure, this would not come about without a drastic overhaul 
of the present development policy and a clear tilt towards 
equity and social justice in national life. Until this happens 
the +2 level shall remain outside the purview of universali- 
sation. 
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Recommendations 


(i) 


While giving due importance to the provision of 
additional facilities to the schools, the policy must 
also stress the role of the teacher, the community 
and the social environment as key factors in 
improvement of the quality of school education. 


(i) Since the present enrolment data are not reliable the 


policy should stress a continuing concern for improv- 
ing both enrolment and retention, as distinct from 
enrolment to retention. 


(ii) The curriculum at the +2 level should not be allow- 


ed to determine the content and process of education 
at the primary and middle school levels. The curri- 
culum development for the primary and middle 
school stages should aim at evolving a self-sufficient 
model of knowledge, skills and attitudes so that the 
majority of children who would not proceed to the 
high schools would be fully equipped to enter the 
‘world of work’ and continue self-learning through- 
out life. 


Reviewing the Resolve 


In Para 5.12, the NPE has stated its ‘Resolve’ for UEE 
in the following words : 


“The New Education Policy will give the highest prio- 
rity to solving the problem of children dropping out of 
school and will adopt an array of meticulously formulat- 
ed strategies based on micro-planning, and applied at 
the grass-roots level all over the country, to ensure 
children's retention at schooi. This effort will be fully 
coordinated with the network of non-formal education. 
It shall be ensured that all children who attain the age 
of about 11 years by 1990 will have had five years of 
schooling, or its equivalent through the non-formal 
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stream. Likewise, by 1995 all children will be provided 
free and compulsory education upto 14 years of age." 


The Committee wishes to offer the following comments on the 
above statement. 


While appreciating the emphasis in *Resolve' on solving 
the problem of drop-outs and on ensuring retention, it may 
be noted that no strategy, howsoever meticulously ‘formulated’ 
it may be, can be effective as long as enrolment is not simi- 
larly stressed. Under today's conditions, if all of the children 
attending Class І are retained upto Class VIII, it may still 
amount to provision of schooling to merely 50% of the child- 
ren and one-thir’s of the girls in the relevant age group. 
Obviously this was not intended by the policy. 


The latter half of the ‘Resolve’ statement is significant 
as it makes the following fresh proposals for universalisation 
for the first time in an official document: 


(a) It views the goal of UEE in two phases—provision 
of primary education for all children who attain the 
age of 1! years by 1990, and of elementary едиса- 
tion for all children upto 14 years of age by 1995. 


(b) It is the first time that a policy admits that the 
school may not be able to reach all children. The 
NPE, therefore, envisages a major role for the non- 
formal stream in moving towards UEE. This is 
clearly reflected in the reference to ‘five years of 
schooling, or its equivalent through non-formal 
stream’, 


The phasing of UEE into two stages—Universalisation of 
Primary Education (UPE) in the first phase and UEE in the 
second phase—has been interpreted by some as a step towards 
dilution of the nation's commitment to the Constitutional 
directive. This negative interpretation is mainly because of 
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the continued failure in moving towards universalisation since 
independence. Here, even the NPE's ‘Resolve’ does not 
remedy the situation. It may be noted that the policy formu- 
lated as it was around mid-1986 would begin to be implement- 
ed only in the academic year of 1987. This left only three 
years for schooling until 1990 for children who would have by 
then attained the age of about 11 years, How did then the 
NPE expect to provide them with five years of schooling’? 
Apparently, NPE was fitted in the time-frame of the Seventh 
Five Year Plan. In this light, the ‘Resolve’ to meticulously 
formulated strategies based on ‘micro-planning’ seems rather 
over ambitious. 


It could be argued that the intention instead was to 
achieve the stated goal through the non-formal system which 
would lead to educational attainments equivalent to those in 
the primary schools within a period of three years. The Com- 
mittee has not been able to lead itself to accepting such a line 
of thinking. 


In this context the Committee went into the question 
whether any reliable data regarding attainment emerging from 
pre NPE years of implementation of NFE programme was 
available. Based on interactions with the authorities of the 
Department as well as others, the Committee came to the 
finding that no such data were available at the time of formu- 
lation of NPE. (The evaluation study conducted by NCERT 
in 1985-86 on the efficacy of NFE was still in progress at the 
time of NPE formulation and hence the Policy could not have 
been informed by this study. The presentation made by the 
officers of the Department of Education before the Committee 
was mainly in terms of inputs and without information on 
attainment outputs), Yet the NPE's ‘Resolve’ enlarged NFE 
into a significant parallel sector. 


Regarding the new programme of non-formal education 
(NFE), the following features envisaged by МРЕ/РОА аге 
being highlighted below : 
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() NFE shall strive to reach school drop-outs, (for 
children from habitations without schools, working 
children and girls who cannot attend 'whole-day 
Schools' (NPE, Para 5.8) 


(ii) The curriculum framework of NFE though patterned 
on the lines of the national core curriculum, will be 
"based on the needs of the learners and related to the 
local environment' (NPE, Para 5.10) 


(ii) 'Learning material of high quality will be develop- 
ed' (NPE, Para 5.10). 


(iv) The NFE shall promote “а learner-centred approach’, 
“emphasis оп learning rather than teaching’, ‘conti- 
nuous learner evaluation’, ‘creation of participatory 
learning environment’ and ‘joyful extra-curricular 
activities’ (POA, Para 26). 


(v) The NFE shall organise activities to ‘enable learners 
to progress at their own pace’ and to ‘learn from 
each other’ (POA, Para 26). 


The above listed highly desirable features of NFE are 
indeed relevant to formal schools as well and they are also the 
essence of the child centred approach mentioned by NPE. The 
criteria mentioned by POA for selection of NFE instructors 
being local, being already motivated, acceptable to the com- 
munity, being preferably from the weaker sections in sociaty, 
having given some evidence of work in the community—are 
the criteria relevant to the selection of formal school teachers 
also. Therefore, it is unclear why the policy has advocated 
NFE, in effect, as a parallel system, 


The NPE has further proposed that all measures will be 
taken to ensure that the quality of non-formal education is 
comparable with formal education (NPE, Para 5.9). Inc POA 
elaoorates that the scholastic achievements of NFE would 
have to be such that learners’ entry into formal structures is 
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facilitated. In the ultimate analysis, therefore, the effective 
difference between NFE and the formal school is reduced to 
the former being held in the evenings and the latter in the day 
time. Of course, number of other secondary differences in 
terms of managerial system, infrastructure, salaries, etc. exist. 
It could be noted in this context that the NPE fully allows for 
‘school timings as well as vacations’ to be adjusted to the 
‘convenience of children’ (Para 5.6). Why did the POA, there- 
fore, not propose changing the school timings to suit the needs 
of those girls and working children who cannot attend the 
day school? Is it because the school hours cannot be reduced 
to two to three hours per day, as has been done in the case of 
NFE? Is the shortening and staggering of school hours not 
advisable on academic grounds or are there some extraneous 
factors? These questions are not answered by NPE/POA. 


The above analysis would lend itself to the inference that 
in POA's perception the formal school is not, in fact, amen- 
able to respond to the needs of the child population outside 
the school system through change of its timings. 


With regard to NFE, the POA makes the following 
significant observation : 


"For their health development and to ensure that they 
enjoy conditions of freedom and dignity, the education 
system will strive to have all children in whole-time 
schools of good qulity, and till that becomes possible 
they will be provided opportunities of part-time non- 
formal education’’. (POA, Para 8е) 


It is clear that the POA itself places NFE at a level lower 
than the formal school. A feeline widely persists, legitimately 
ог not, that NFE is some kind of a second-grade education 
for the poor, while the formal school is meant for those who 
are relatively better off. This feeling bas grown in the public 
mind notwithstanding the fact that formal schools themselves 
are in poor shape and provide, by and large, what can be 
fairly described as second grade education. 
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Recommendation 
NPE's 'Resolve' in Para 5.12 should be modified to : 


(a) emphasise both enrolment and retention in the 
school; 


(b) relate fixing of targets to ground-level realities 
through a decentalised and participative mode of 
disaggregated planning, rather than fixing targets in 
an ad-hoc fashion; and 


(c) integrate non-formal and formal education systems 
over a period of time such that their cadres, infras- 
tructure and management structures would form an 
organic whole. 


Non-Formal Education 


The Non-formal Education (NFE) Programme, introduc- 
ed during the Sixth Five Year Plan, is being implemented 
since the formulation of NPE 1986 as one of the major Cent- 
rally Sponsored Schemes in the area of elementary education. 
Although its focus is on the ten educationally backward 
States, it has been extended to cover urban slums, tribal areas, 
hilly and desert tracts and special projects for working child- 
ren in the other States as well. In its present form, the scheme 
extends assistance to the State Governments in the ratio of 
50 : £0 for general (co-educational) and 9U : 10 for girls’ МЕЕ 
centres. Assistance to the extent of 100% is provided to the 
voluntary agencies to run NFE centres. 


According to ‘Education For All By 2000’, a recent 
NIEPA report, the NFE Programme has the following charac- 
teristics : 


“In terms of cognitive learning NFE is comparable with 
the corresponding stage in formal education. Attention 
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is to be paid in NFE to non-cognitive aspects of learning 
just as much as we propose in the school system. 


It has flexibility to adjust curriculum and textual mate- 
rials to the needs and interests of the learners. 


Its total duration is generally shorter than in formal 
education. 


The programme can be organised at the time convenient 
for the learners, generally in the afternoons for girls and 
in the:evenings for working children. 


It is not dependent on highly paid professional teachers 
but is organised by local persons who are specially train- 
ed for it. 


There is the possibility of migration between the’ formal 
and non-formal systems." 


At present, the NFE Programme is operating about 2.4 
lakh centres, including almost 78,000 centres exclusively for 
girls. In addition to the Government centres, more than 350 
voluntary agencies have been assisted to run centres more or 
less on the pattern of the Government project. Howeyer, the 
number of centres run by voluntary agencies constitute only 
about 10% of the total number of centres under the pro- 
gramme, A summary of the present status of the NFE pro- 
gramme is presented in Table 16. 


Table 17 provides information on the gap between the 
targets and implementation with respect to Government-run 
(both co-educational and girls’ centres) and voluntary agency 
projects. Table 18 provides information on the quantum of 
assistance extended to the State Governments and voluntary 
agencies for different kinds of centres, since the formulation of 
NPE, 


It has already been pointed out how the designs of the 
NFE Programme and the formal school have common features. 
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Table 16 


Non-Formal Education Programme 


1987-88 1988-89 1989.90 Total for 
(атїсї- 1987-88, 
pated by 1988-89 & 
31.3.90 1989-90 
мй 
1. Amount spent 38.41 40.32 25.65 104.38 
(Rs. in crores) (48.05)* 
2. NFE Centres brought 
to function (in lakhs) 5 
cumulative 1.93 2.41 2.60 2.60 
3. Мо. of exclusive 
girls' centres sanc- 
tioned — cumulative — — 66.792 66.7.2 
4. No. of voluntary 
organisations 
approved for NFE 
programme- cumu- 
lative 104 296 364 364- 
5. NFE Centres brought 
to function by volun- 
tary agencies—cumu- 
lative 8,747 20,957 24.287 24,287 
6. Estimated enrolment 
(in lakhs) oe – 65 65 
7. Мо. of experimental 
innovative projects 
approved —cumula- 
tive 1 25 34 34 
Мо. of States/UTs 
covered 15 16 17 17 


* The figure in brackets is BE for 1989-90. 


Source : Annual Report, 1989-90 (Part I), Dept. of Education, Mini- 
stry of HRD, Govt. of India 
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The fact that a majority of today’s formal schools are devoid 
of many of these desirable attributes in lesser or greater 
degree, need not be construed as an indication of basic diffe- 
Tences at the theoretical level from what has been envisaged 
for NFE. 


The NFE programme has bcen reorganised on the princi- 
ples of area coverage (on project basis often co-terminus with 
the CD block), micro-planning exercises, improved training of 
МЕЕ instructors-and restructured systems of monitoring and 
evaluation. The NFE centres run by some of the voluntary 
agencies, however, are reported to have adopted innovative 
techniques and prepared need-based learning materials. Re- 
garding the Govrenment—operated programme, which consti- 
tutes more than 90% of the NFE centres, the NIEPA report 
has brought out the following glaring deficiencies of the 
programme : 


“(а) Тһеге:іѕ generally.a lack of conviction. The state 
governments are not willingto commit resources for 
МЕЕ, the administrative system gives it a step- 
motherly treatment, and there is generally а lack of 
faith among functionaries and ithe families of the 
children who are supposed to benefit from it. 


(b) Although there is scope for adjusting the syllabus to 
the special needs ofthe learners, in fact hardly any 
attempt has been made in this direction. 


(c) The quality of instructors ‘and their training leave 
much to be desired. For all practical purposes, 
routinely selected persons serve as instructors and 
the training is so inadequate that the instructor 
follows the methods by which he/she was taught 
rather than a genuinely non-formal method. 


(d) The:management system is totally deficient for the 
needs. Тһе attempt to group the NFE centres in 
compact) projects has had limited success and there 
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are unconscionable delays in remittance of funds to 
instructors for their honorarium and lighting 
arrangements. Sometimes learning materials reach 
weeks after the start of the centre. 


(e) Funds provided for NFE are far short of the needs. 

The instructor is under-paid and enough learning 

` materials are not available. Lighting arrangements 

and instructional equipment are below the accep- 
table level.” 


(Education for All by 2000, NIEPA, March 1990). 


The field visits organised by the Committee also 
brought out feedback, corroborating some of the above 
findings. 


The Committee also wishes to point out that the NPE/ 
POA make an almost arbitrary reference to the use of ‘modern 
technological aids’ in order to ‘improve the learning environ- 
ment of NFE centres’ (NPE, Section 5.9). The POA declares 
that radio-cassette player and other modern technological 
tools shall be provided to the centres. This directive of the 
policy is possibly based upon the following two premises : 


(i) The chief cause of the less than satisfactory learning 
environment in the NFE centres is the lack of 
*modern technological aids'. 


(ii) Provision of aids such as ratio-cassette player would 
necessarily lead to quality improvement. 


It is desirable to ensure that the above two premises are 
rooted in reliable educational evidence before embarking 


upon a major programme of investment on technological 
aids. 


А comment on the status given to the NFE instructors in 
the programme seems necessary. The. Committee considered 
this issue at two levels—first at the level of the policy frame- 
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work and programme design and then at the level of 
implementation. NPE declares that ‘talented and dedicated 
young man and women from the local community will be 
chosen to serve as instructors, and particular attention paid to 
their training’ (NPE, Section 5.9). Indeed, the programme 
design places considerable faith in the instructors for the 
success of the project. The instructor is expected to iake 
initiative of locating the learners through a household survey, 
arrange for the venue with community support and adjust the 
timings of the centre to the convenience of girls and working 
children, Even more importantly, the instructor must create 
and sustain the learning process on the principle of ‘learner- 
centred approach' in order to overcome the barriers that. have 
so far prevented the working children, particularly the girls, 
from responding to school education. In spite of such great 
expectations from the NFE instructors, the NPE is hesitant to 
accord them a status equivalent of a school teacher, allowing 
for their absorption into the formal system only in 'deserving 
cases’. What more does the NPE expect from the NFE ins- 
tructor to become ‘a deserving case’? The NPE does not 
provide answer for this. 


At the level of implementation : The NFE instructor is 
paid an emolument of Rs. 105/- per month in the case of 
primary level centres and upto Rs, 150/- per month in the case 
of upper primary (middle) level centres. It is officially stated 
that this emolument is to be viewed only as an honorarium 
and not a salary, since the instructors are supposed to be hav- 
ing other sources of income. The instructor is considered а 
volunteer in the programme. However, it is widely reported 
that most of the instructors look upon their engagement in the 
programme as regular employment and, therefore, hope to. be 
absorbed in the formal school system with appropriate salaries 
and service conditions at some distant future. Since the NPE/ 
POA do not propose to meet this expectation cf the instruc- 
tor, the programme design does not provide for any measures 
for upgradation of the qualifications and training lead- 
ing to eventual absorption of the instructors in the school 


‘system. 
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The above dichotomy in the cadres of NFE and the 
formal school is a trap which is beginning to constrain the 
entire NFE programme in ways which were possibly not anti- 
cipated. On the one hand, the instructors would not have the 
necessary motivation due to low emoluments, except in some 
special situations, to perform at a higher level over long 
periods of time. On the other hand, the Government would 
neither provide for higher emoluments nor build in measures 
of upgradation of NFE instructors and their eventual absorp- 
tion in the school system. In this context, the NPE had aptly 
resolved that the effort of ensuring 'children's retention at 
school’ will be ‘fully, coordinated with the network of non- 
formal education’ (NPE, Section 5:12). However, what has 
teen implemented ensures that the two cadres of education, 
the NFE instructor and the school teacher, as well as the two 
management structures, would always remain parallel to each 
other. Hence, Aids dichotomous arrangement of parallel 
cadres and systems of NFE and the formal ‘school is in 
contradiction with the stated goal of ‘NPE linking the 
two organically as an integratéd instrument for ‘achieving 
universalisation, 


One more feature of NFE seems to be incongruous with 
its goals. In spite of claims otherwise, the Programme never 
ptovided for méasures to weave МЕЕ into the lifeand need- 
pattern of the working child, or the girl child. The only 
dimension that received stress during implementation in most 
States was making NFE equivalent to the formal school in 
terms of learning, according to what has соте to be known 'а5 
the Madhya Pradesh "Model. ‘The ‘work-oriented’ and 
'awarenessoriented' models of Non+Formal Education, 
advocated by an official document, have not been implemen- 
ted, except in the case of a handful of dedicated voluntary 
agencies. The pre-policy efforts towards participative develop- 
ment of relevant learning materials in CAPE (а NCERT 
Programme) remained by and large marginal.as its lessons did 
not máke visible impact even on 'NFE. 
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As already pointed out, the departmental presentation of 
NFE programme before the Committee focussed attention on 
inputs, that is, implementation in terms of expenditure in- 
curred, number of centres opened, the estimated number of 
learners entrolled etc, No concrete information was furnished 
to the Committee on outcomes in terms of cognitive learning 
or even performance as judged by regular attendance and 
functioning of the centres. On the other hand the department 
pointed to implementation of a few 'outstanding projects' 
operated by voluntary agencies. On account of this, the 
Committee could not derive from the Departmerital presenta- 
tion, the totality of the picture regarding the NFE programmes 
as seen by Government. 


Recommendations 


(i) Over a period of time non-formalise the formal 
school in'the following ways : 


(a) Shiftipg of the school timings to early morning 
hours, after-noons or late evenings, as per the 
convenience of the majority of children and in 
consultation with the Village Education Committee 


and the Educational Complex; 


Adjusting school calendar to agricultural activities, 
local cultural engagements and the weekly markets 
with a view to optimise school attendance; 


(b 


= 


(c) Introducing child-centred approach with concomi- 
tant reduction in school hours, but an increase in the 
' learning hours. This would come about through 
utilisation of improved pedagogic practices involv- 
ing elements of inquiry, play-way, activity, creative 
writing, peer group learning, experimentation etc. 
Creative use of singing, drawing, story telling and 
particularly of folk-lores and folk-arts would enrich 


the pedagogic practices.® 
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(d) 


(е) 


(f) 


(в) 


(h) 


(ii) 


Linking atleast one day care centre, providing holis- 
tic services for children in 0-6 age group, with the 
school in both physical as well as programmatic 
terms; the school should adopt the playway and 
activity-biased approach of ECCE from the day care 
centre; the Anganwadi workers may be viewed as 
associates of the school staff; 


Wherever required and feasible, holding of classes 
twice in the day-mornings for the written tradition 
and evenings for oral tradition, games and cultural 
action; 


Introducing ‘ungraded class room’ which would 
encourage all children at different levels of learning 
to set their own pace; 


Relating content and process of learning with 
environment and life of the community; and 


Allowing all working children, particularly the 
girls, to drop-in the school at any time of the day or 
the year they want; also encouraging the children of 
migrant families from other villages/habitations/ 
towns to similarly drop-in (this flexibility becomes 
possible as a direct consequence of the 'ungraded 
class room' approach). 


For the purpose of non-formalisation of the school, 
it would be essential to restructure the appointment, 
placement and training of teachers in the following 
ways: 


(a) In addition to the regular teaching staff, em- 
power the Head Master/Head Mistress to recruit 
‘para-teachers’ (Shiksha Karmis)* for the early 


* The concept of а ‘para-téacher’ is somewhat similar to the concept 


of Shiksha Karmis practiced at present in Rajasthan on an experi- 
meatal basis with a view to reach-out to unserved habitations, 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


=> 


(е) 


(f) 
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morning or evening classes and/or habitations/ 
уШареѕ/тоћаќ!аѕ still unserved by a school. 


Although the appointment of the ‘para-teachers’ 
would be probationary for a period of two to 
three years, he/she shall be paid a respectable 
emolument, which in no case shall be lower 
than one-third (preferably, it should be one- 
half) of the salary of the school teacher or the 
local minimum wage level, whichever is higher; 


As far as possible, the ‘para-teacher’ should be 
recruited from the local community, with pre- 
ference being given to women; if necessary, 
young persons with commitment and aptitude 
for working with children having even less than 
minimum qualifications could be recruited, 
provided they are willing to upgrade their 
educational qualifications within the probation- 
ary period through the open sch»ol system; 


The regular school teacher and the "рага- 
teacher’ shall be interchangeable in terms of 
teaching responsibilities; 


At the end of the probationary period, the 
*para-teacher' should be absorbed as a regular 
school teacher provided she/he bas been able to 
upgrade her/his educational qualification to a 
certain minimum level (say, class XII) and 
ensure a concrete move towards enrolment and 
retention of all children in the community who 
were earlier outside the ambit ofthe school; 


and 


Organise the training of the ‘para-teacher’ 
along the lines of the ‘Intership Model’ wherein 
the training emerges from and is integrated into 
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the empirical experience of the class room; a 
sandwitch programme of internship and in- 
service training would be evolved by the DIET 
in consultation with the Educational Complex; 
the training staff would comprise of the senior 
teachers of the local school as well as the 
Educational Complex and also the DIET per- 
sonnel. 


(iii) In order to non-formalise the formal school, the 
following package of measures would have to be 
adopted as a ‘pre-condition’ : 


(a) 


(b 


= 


(с) 


handing over the effective control of the school, 
including the appointment, posting and promo- 
tion of teachers, to a co-ordinated management 
system involving the school, Village Education 
Committee and the Educational Complex. 


empowering the local community, especially 
under-privileged sections of the society with 
assignment of specific role to women, groups, to 
monitor and support the school. 


develop the school into a community school 
which would take active interest in social and 
cultural life of the village and welcome contri- 
bution by members of the community in both 
the planning and the teaching process; the 
School would also act as a nucleus of multiple 
Social welfare services provided by the govern- 
ment, including health, early childhcod care 
and education, women's education, adult edu- 
cation etc. 


(iv) Modern technological aids should be. introduced 
only when their role is established on the basis of 
the class тоот experience through a participative 
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mode involving teachers and teacher-trainers; any 
hasty measure to introduce such aids (e.g. гайіо» 
cassette player, ТУ or VCR)! would only lead to 
waste of valuable resources. These should be intro- 
duced only: where: teacher asks for the same: based 
onfull needs. 


Operation Blackboard 


The NPE recommended the launching of'a phased: drive, 
symbolically called Operation Blackboard; as a Centrally 
Sponsored Scheme: aimed’ at bringing about substantial im- 
provement’ in the facilities of primary schools run by govern- 
ment, Local Bodies and Panchayati Raj and recognised aided 
institutions. It has the following three interdependent com- 
ponents : 


“_ Provision of a building comprising at least two 
reasonable large all-weather’ rooms with a deep 
varandah and separate toilet facilities for boys and 
girls; 


— At least two teachers in every school, as far as possi- 
ble, one of them a woman; and 


— Provision: of essential teaching and learning mate- 
rials including blackboards, maps, charts, toys and 
equipment for work experience." 


(Annual Report, 1989-90, Part: L Ministry of НЕР, 
Dept. of Education) 


While central assistance to the extent of 100% is to be 
provided for the appointment of the second teacher in the 
single teacher schools and for the purchase of materials, the 
State Governments were expected to find their own resources 
for the building. Regarding the cost of construction of 
buildings, the POA recommended that school buildings be the 
first charge on the funds of the National Rural Employment 
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Programme (NREP) and the Rural Landless Employment 
Guarantee. Programme (RLEGP), now known as the Jawahar 
Rojgar Yojana (JRY). 


The scheme was designed to cover the primary schools in 
all the blocks/municipal areas in a phased manner. The target 
was set at the level of 20% of blocks/municipal areas during 
1987-88, 30% of them during 1988-89 and 50% during 1989- 
1990. Tables 19 and 20 present data on the projections made 
for Operation Blackboard and the extent of it's implementa- 
tion. From these data, it is clear that the targets were not 
fulfilled; with only 33% of the schools receiving equipment 
and less than 25% of the schools completing their construc- 
tion programme. About three-fourths of the sanctioned posts 
for the teachers were filled up. A total amount of Rs. 373.32 
crores has been spent under the scheme during the past three 
years. 


To be sure, Operation Blackboard is а laudable scheme 
as it has helped focus national attention on the paucity of 
facilities in our schools. However a closer scrutiny of the 
policy framework and the design of the scheme reveals the 
following problems : 


(i) Whereas the policy correctly emphasises the need to 
involve ‘Government, Local-Bodies, Voluntary agen- 
cies and individuals’, it was essentially a government 
formulated scheme, centrally directed. Central 
direction under the scheme went to the extent of 
preparation of standard list of the materials to be 
supplied to each primary school in the country. The 
list initially was prepared in 1986 for being included 
in POA and later modified by NCERT in collabo- 
ration with the Bureau of Indian Standards. There 
is no demonstrable evidence that genuine participa- 
tion of any group or individual outside the Govern- 
ment machinary, or of even the State/UT Govern- 
ments was sought thereby ignoring the vast field 
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Table 19 
Operation Blackboard 
Where Does Implementation Stand ? 
1987.89 1988-89 1989-90 Total 
(Rs. in cores) (1987-90) 
Projected 
Coverage of Blocks/ 
Municipal Arear ^ 20% 30% 50% 100% 
Central Allocation Total 99.85 219.20 423,20 742.25 
Equipment 41.19 72.86 129.92 243 67 
Teachers 58.66 146.64 293.28 498.58 
Estimated requirement 
School Building 240.00 360.00 600,00 1200.00. 
Sanctioned 
Coverage Blocks 26,9% 28.02% 9.13% 64.05 
Central Allocation Total 110.61 135.73 126.58 373.32 
Equipment 84.14 87.21 54.36 225.71 
Teachers 29.47 48.52 72.62 150.61 
Requirment for School 
Buildings 265.'0 354.00 75.00 694.00. 
Coverage Blocks 4076 (64.0394) 
Schools 3.05 lakhs (58.07%) 
Teachers 78,492 (53.02%) 
School 
Buildings 1,15,135 (47.08%) 
Implemented 
Teachers appointed 57,835 (73.68%) 
Schools constructed 25,970 (22.05%) 
Schools under Construction 35,145 (30.57%) 
Equipment supplied worth Rs. 73.69 crs. (33.05%) 


Source: A Status Report entitled, 
Education-1986 relating to 
Teacher Education (copies of slides), 
by the Ministry cf HRD (Dept. of Education, 


“Review of National Policy on 


Review Committee, August, 1990 


Elementary Education and 
a report presented 
)to the NPF 
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Тађ!е 20' 
Operation. Blackboard. 
Е EE na E 
1987-88 1988-89 1959-90 Тога! 
(1987-88) 
TTT TT 

Amount spent 
(Rs. in crores). 110.61 135.73 126.98 373.32 
Amount committed 
by States for School 
Buildings 
(Rs in crores) 300.00 340,00 79.00 719.00 
No. of States/U Ts 
covered 27 22 22 - 
Мо, of Blocks 
covered 1703 1795 578 4076 
No. of Schools. 
covered 
(in lakhs) 1.13 1.40 0.52 3.05 
Percentage of 
Ратагу Schools , 
covered 21.42% 26.41% 9.87% 57.10% 
Posts of Primary 
Teachers Sanctioned 36891 36327 5274 78492 


Source ; Status Report entitled, ‘Review of National онсу оп. 
Education-1986 relating to Elementary Education and 
Teacher Education (copies of slides), a report presented 
by the Ministry of HRD (Dept. of Education) to the NPF 
Review Committee, August, 1990.] 


experience existing in different parts of the country 
in such matters. 


(ii) The POA proposes that the project for Operation 
Blackboard is to be prepared ‘on the basis of survey 
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of these facilities in each school in that block/ 
municipal area' (РОА, Para 22). Given this inten- 
tion, it is not clear why a uniform list of material 
was tecommended for all schools, especially in view 
of the wide diversity that exists in schools in diffe- 
rent parts of the cóuntry. 


(iii) The design of the scheme demands that the State 
Governments commit funds for the buildings and 
also be prepared to accept the liabilities of the 
second teacher's salary after the completion of the 
first phase, probably in the latter part ofthe Eighth 
Five Year Plan. Due to this stipulation, several 
States/UTs did not find it possible to fully benefit 
from the scheme since they lacked funds to fulfil 
their part of the commitment. 


(iv) It is reported that many of the women teachers 
appointed in the scheme sought their transfer out of 
the single teacher schools as the respective villages 
lacked accommodation and other basic amenities. 


(v) The provision of material did not match with any 
ground level preparation to utilise it for improve- 
ment of the learning environment. The mass teacher 
training programme (PMOST) implemented in pur- 
suance of NPE, lacked elements that are necessary 
for equipping the teachers with either the motivation 
or the skill to use the material for organizing a 
child-centred process. 


The centralised and non-participative mode of Operation 
Blackboard is reflected in a number of ways in the standard 
list of material prepared by NCERT. For instance, the list 
includes items such as skipping rope, swing rope with tyre, 
trash cans and school bell, all of which can be and are easily 
mobilised at the local level, Another instance concerns the 
list of the primary science kit in the POA which originally 
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cost only Rs. 400, but was later substituted by a several-fold 
more costly kit prepared under the Indo-German Project. The 
relationship between this costly kit and the Primary School 
curriculum is yet to be established. This substitution of the 
kit is not in accordance with the spirit of para 5.7 of NPE 
which calls for involvement of local bodies. It is unclear why 
NCERT did not instead seek consultation from the rich field- 
based experience in preparing science kits which has been 
gained by АП India Science Teachers Association TIFR's 
Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education (Bombay), 
Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme (M.P.), Vikram 
Sarabhai Community Science Centre (Ahmedabad) and many 
other bodies over the past several decades. Further, during 
the public interactions, the Review Committee was told how 
a Secretary of a State Education Department had to take risk 
in replacing the musical instruments (harmonium, dholak etc.) 
included in the standard list by local instruments on persistent 
demand from the teachers and students alike. The POA has 
also listed radio-cum:cassette player whose role in the learn- 
ing process at the primary stage is yet to be demonstrated. The 
basic point which is being made here is that any meaningful 
kit/material for а child-centred learning process must be bas- 
ed on the following parameters : 


(a) It must emerge out of and be related to the growing 
awareness of the local teaching community about 
the need for such items. 


(b) Only those materials should be supplied from out- 
side which can not be mobilised by the children and 
teachers locally. 


Both of these parameters were not conformed to under Opera- 
tion Blackboard. 


Another aspect of the problem related to the centralised 
. nature of the scheme has been highlighted in a letter present- 
ed to the Review Committee by the Secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of Education, Govt. of West Bengal. While giving 
reasons for State Government's inability to fully benefit from 
the scheme, the Secretary pointed out that West Bengal, in 
contrast to most other States, is not a teacher-deficient State. 
The State, however, is poorer in the proportion of schools 
having a pucca building than most other States. The effort 
of the State Government in 1986-87 to persuade the Ministry 
of HRD to permit the use of the Operation Blackboard funds 
for construction of buildings, did not bear fruit, The Secre- 
tary states, “Had we been able to secure a reasonable 
part of the funds for our building construction we would not 
have had difficulty in making good our building deficiency. 
Clearly, the scheme has been heavily biased in favour of 
teacher deficient States as compared to building deficient 
States”. This lack of flexibility of a Centrally Sponsored 
Scheme to respond to the differing need patterns in the, coun- 
try raises an issue of major concern. 


Recommendations 


(i) The question of continuance of Operation Black- 
board as a centrally sponsored scheme may be 
treated in the light of recommendations made by 
the Committee in regard to Centrally Sponsored 
Schemes as a whole in the Chapter on Decentralisa- 
tion and Participative Management. 


(i) The State Governments should devolve all decision- 
making powers concerning Operation Blackboard 
to the Educational Complexes which would seek 
consultation from DIETs on the one hand, and the 
concerned school and the Village Education Com- 
mittee, on the other hand, for planning and imple- 
menting the scheme. 


(ii) The schools and Village Education Committees, 
made fully responsible for UEE in their respective 
areas, should undertake a micro-planning exercise 
for working-out their requirements un jer Operation 
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Blackboard and be accountable for its implementa- 
tion. 


(iv) Operation Blackboard must be given the status of 
one of the priority strategies for UEE, but, at the 
same time, it should be ensured that investment 15 
made only on those items whose need has been 
established by the teachers and other related persons 
ou the basis of micro-planning and class room 
requirements. 


(v) Рог posting women teachers in the villages, it 
would be best to select them locally, wherever possi- 
ble, or else make provision for the accommodation, 
security and other support services. 


Moving Towards UEE 


Based upon the analysis of NPE/POA and indentifica- 
tion of problems and issues as presented in the previous 
Sections, the Committee is now in a position to formulate 
strategies and suggest measures for moving towards UEE 
within this century. 


Quality and Relevance of Education 


Table 2i presents a summary of information recently 
made available by the National Sample Survey (42nd Round) 
regarding the reasons for never enrolling in/dropping out of 
schools. About one-third to one-half of the out of school 
children find school either boring, irrelevant or threatening 
(i.e. failure in examinations). Almost another 40 to 4575 of 
them have to stay away from school due to economic com- 
pulsions as well as the demands of home or family life. These 
data suggest that a fairly significant proportion of the out of 
school children can be brought into the ambit of school educa- 
tion provided education is made enjoyable, challenging and 
relevant. 
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Table 21 
A Summary of Reasons for Children not Entering the School 


at All or Dropping Out 
(cf. Tables 22 and 23) 


S.No. Reasons Not Enrolling Dropping Out 
(%) CA) 

Inh D == 

1. School facilities not available 8-10 — 

2. Notinterested about 30 about 26 

33 Economic Compulsions 37—40 about 36 

4. Domestic Chores 6-7 6-8 

5. Failure - 16—20 

6. Other reasons 13-17 10 - 16 


о» 2 Ve Е БАЕТА -— == ит атар 


Source: Based on Table No. 7 and 9 of National Sample Survey 
Report, 42nd Round (1985-87)] 


What is striking about the data released by the Report 
of the Nationa! Sample Survey (42nd Round) is that the cate- 
gory of 'Not Interested" and ‘Failure’ has emerged as the 
single major cause for the children to stay out of school (see 
Table 22 and 23). In the words of the Report itself “one can 
not rule out the possibility that in the case of some (persons) 
reporting economic or domestic reasons for discontinuation of 
their studies the real reason may be lack of sufficient interest 
in pursuing their studies." While economic reasons may 
constitute another major category for keeping the men out of 
school, the category of domestic duties, including household 
economic activities, is a significant reason for the women to 
keep away from school. 
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The child-centred approach along with measures such as 
ungraded class-room and relating content and process with 
environment and community life shall be the chief instruments 
for making education both enjoyable and challenging. Possible 
ways of achieving this aim would be elaborated later in this 
chapter by presenting certain models. 


The element of relevance of education is linked with the 
issue of vocationalising the entire educational process. An 
important aim should be to gradually move towards formation 
of productive skills amongst school children as they advance 
in age, to be followed later by providing for both formal and 
non-formal vocational courses. 


Reaching Out 


For children who do not respond to the measures 
suggested above for the improvement of the quality of educa- 
tion it would be necessary to enable to school to reach out 
to them in terms of both time and space. 


Recommendations 


A set of measures to achieve this purpose is presented 
below: 


G) Provide each habitation with a population of 300 or 
more with at least one Primary School by the year 
2000 (this implies ап additional 1.22 lakh schools 
as per 1986 data) In the meantime, each such 
habitation may be served by a ‘para-teacher” linked 
to the nearest Primary School. 


(i) Provide each habitation with a population of 500 or 
more with at least one Middle School by the year 
2000 (this implies 2.5 lakh additional schools as per 
1986 data). In the meantime, each such habitation 
may be served by a *para-teacher', linked to the 
nearest Middle School. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(у) 


(vi) 


(vii) 
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A network of *para-schools', linked to the nearest 
Primary School, should be started such that all 
unserved habitations with population of less than 
300 would be served by at least one ‘para-school’ by 
the end of the Eighth Five Year Plan period. 


A network of *para-schools', linked to the nearest 
Middle School, should be started such that every 
child has access to а *para-middle school’ within 
one km. of residence by the end of the Eighth Five 
Year Plan period. 


In starting *para-schools', whether at primary or 
middle level, priority should be given to the habita- 
tions having enrolments and retention rates for girls 
below the State average. 


In order to reach out to the children who are 
engaged in the workforce during the day time or the 
girls engaged in domestic chores, it would be neces- 
sary to organise ‘para-schools’ either early in the 
morning, afternoons or late in the evening, depend- 
ing upon the convenience of the children. These 
‘para-schools” may be run by the school teachers 
who reside in the same village or nearby. Alterna- 
tively, the school may recruit fresh ‘para-teachers’ 
even for the habitations which have а school. 


For children who are engaged in wage Jabour in 
organised ог unorganised sectors for durations 
extending beyond the stipulated 8 hour period and 
especially for tho:e children who are engaged in 
hazardous industries*, it would be necessary to go 


he 


* Hazardous conditions often amounting to inhuman conditions exist, 
for instance in the glass factories of Ferozabad (U.P ), slate pencil 
making in Mandasaur District (М.Р.), carpet-making in Mirzapur 
(U.P.) and match-stick making in Sivakasi (Tamil Nadu). 
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beyond the measure of opening ‘para-schools’ within 
the habitation or in the evenings. For this ‘hard- 
core’ measures involving provision for opportunity 
costs and mid-day meals may become necessary. In 
addition, strict implementation of child labour laws 
in such ‘hardcore areas’ would become an essential 
‘educational’ task. 


Convergence of Services 


The Committee has already dealt with the issue of 
convergence of services, especially in the context of girls 
engaged in work both within and outside home, It is reiterated 
that a detailed plan of providing for convergence of services 
for each habitation would have to be prepared by the Едиса- 
tional Complex through participation of teachers, Anganwadi 
workers, Village Education Committees and functionaries of 
Block-level development and Social Welfare Departments of 
the Government. Participation of concerned and competent 
voluntary groups in this process should be encouraged. 


School, Para-school and UEE 


The Committee proposes that each school, Primary or 
Middle, may be made fully responsible and accountable for 
UEE in all the Villages/habitations/mohallas in the area of its 
Coverage. For this purpose, the Head Master/Head Mistress 
should be given the necessary authority and funds to organise 
'para-schools both for reaching out to unserved habitations 
and to sections of child Population unable to come to the 
school in the day hours. Wherever desirable, the timing of 
the school itself may be changed to suit the convenience of 
children, but (his decision is to be made entirely at the local 
level by the school staff in consultation with the Village 
Education Committee, The Educational Complex may also 
be involved for the purpose of co-ordination and technical 
advice. Indeed, the school Should be given the decision- 
making power in association with the Educational Complex 
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*o formulate its strategy for ЈЕВ for the area of its coverage. 
This implies that the school shall decide, on the basis of 
micro-planning, the specific mix of *para-schools', adult 
education, continuing education, or whatever else is considered 
necessary. 


The ‘Para:School’ shall have the following attributes: 


(a) It shall be an integral part of the local Primary or 
Middle School. 


(b) It shall be organised either in response to the spatial 
пева of the unserved habitations or to suit the 
convenience of children in terms of time. 


(c) It shall have all the attributes of the. non-formalised 
school, as proposed earlier in this chapter. 


The 'para-teacher' shall be recruited by the Head 
Mistress/Head Master of the school in consultation with the 
Village Education Committee and Educational Complex. 
She/he shall be viewed as part of the school staff, but on а 
probationary period of two to three years. Other conditions 
of service, criteria of evalution and eventual absorption as à 
regular school teacher have been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. 


Child- Centred Class Room 


A non-formalised child-centred class room requires à 
certain philosophical orientation and understanding of child 
behaviour which has so far not informed curriculum planning 
and educational practice in the prevailing school system. 
Some of these attributes are enumerated below only to 
illustrate what is proposed (this is not an exhaustive list). 


(i) The focus in a child-centred class room is not on 
the teacher, but on the child. Hence, the teacher 
reeds to recognise the nature, problems and the 
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attitudes of the children and accordingly evolve 
his/her own practices of motivating them, teaching, 
disaggregated evaluation, and responding to what 
may be an undesirable behaviour. 


(ii) Like the children, the teacher is also continuously 


learning and acquiring new experiences, 


(iii) The rules governing the learning process are not 


rigid or fixed. The teacher and the children conti- 
nuously explore, discover, adopt and formulate 
fresh set of rules according to the emerging situa- 
tions and challenges in the class room. At the 
Same time, it can not be denied that the teacher is 
guided in this process by a broad theoretical 
framework. 


(iv) Along with knowledge, the method of arriving at 


knowledge is equally important. The method of 
acquiring knowledge is built-up from and is re- 
integrated into the every day experiences of 
children. 


(v) The teacher is always aware that children too have 


their own thoughts and frame-work through which 
they perceive the world, 


(vi) In this atmosphere, freedom from all kinds of fears, 


(vii) 


for children and teachers alike, provides the most 
conducive basis for learning; How can corporal 
punishment have any place in this process 7 


Ideally speaking, no external agency can have а 
meaningful say in matters such as learning objec- 
tives, pedagogic practices, content or learning aids 
and seating arrangement. Suggestions and guide- 
lines by the external agency can at best serve asa 
reference point for the teacher and the children. It 
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is upto them to accept, adopt, modify or, if 
necessary, reject them. 


It isin the above perspective that the Committee pre- 
sents here two models or approaches to a child-centred class 
room. These have been formulated by those who have 
practiced them and reflect their personal experiences. By no 
means, are these to be taken as exhaustive statements, Оп 
the contrary, these may have left many a question unanswered. 
or may even exhibit lacunae. 


Model 1* 


"Primary education can be of any use only as a process 
which equips the learner to use her own mental and physical 
resources to continuously improve her abiiities to deal with 
the outside world and also to organise her own experiences 
jn a better manner. With this perception, the definition of 
minimum levels of learning will not limit itself to what has 
been learnt in terms of 3 R's and other skills, but would 
necessarily have to include what attitude towards learning has 
been inculcated and how far the ability to learn has developed. 
Not only the acquisition of knowledge, but also the ability to 
participate in the process of generation of knowledge becomes 


important. 


As а result, the ability to use one's own faculties acquires 
significance. This ability can not be transferred as a finished 
product—it can only be developed through participation in 
the educational process. Here the child does not remain a 
passive recepient, she becomes an active participant. 


Improvement in quality of education would mean 
preparing our schools to facilitate such a process. The child’s 


* Contributed by Shri Rohit Dhankar of Digantar School, Dist. Jaipur, 
Rajasthan, 
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active participation is possible only at her own free will and 
at her own level. This implies an ungraded class where 
freedom of pace and freedom to question become cardinal 
principles. The strongest motivation for a child to learn is 
the intellectual thrill of learning something new or of mastering 
а new skill. Therefore ungraded class, organised to provide 
frequent new learning experiences, would keep the child 
interested in the school. This will take care of those who 
drop-out because of lack of interest. 


Once we accept freedom of pace, each class would have 
children at different levels of development. We can have 
vertical grouping in the school. That is, we can have children 
of all ages and all levels of development in the same class, 
learning at their own levels at their own pace. Such class- 
rooms will welcome children as young as 2 years, Therefore, 
some of the children who cannot come to school because they 
have to look after their younger brothers and sisters can come 
to class.along with the younger children. 


This kind of system will also eliminate the fear of failure 
and competition. 


The school, once freed from the chains of the formal 
system, can be quite flexible. Different groups of children can 
come at different times and excitine activities could be orga- 
nised to be continued by the children themselves out-side 
School hours as well. If we have a broad-base and open- 
ended curriculum scheme rather than a fully worked-out 
curriculum, then the teachers can develop different learning 
programmes for different groups of children, taking into 
consideration their special problems, including the problem of 
lack of time for attending school regularly. 


Selection of teachers for such schools cannot be merely 
on the basis of degrees and certificates. Many more qualities 
of character, and concerns of an individual have to play an 
important role. 
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Most of such qualities and concerns can, however, be 
developed, given the right kind of orientation in a challenging 
environment. To train such teachers, each school would have 
to become a training school and every experienced and 
concerned teacher would have to become a teacher trainer. 


Apart from providing the schools with material facilities, 
a whole lot of new material and teaching methodologies would 
have to be developed. 


In teacher training and material development, schools in 
a given small area can function as à group (i.e. Educational 
Complex), so that expertise available can be used optimally 
and time and resources may not be lost in duplicating 
efforts. ' 


DIETs can have а lot to contribute as well as to learn 
by participating in a teacher education programme based on 
and built around class-room practice". 


Model 11* 


“The learning programme in such а classroom is based 
on principles of child development—that children learn by 
being actively engaged in the process of learning, by discovery 
and exploration, by concrete experiences, by repetition lead- 
ing to mastery, by meeting the challenge of graded tasks suited 
to their ability, at individual pace and style, by imitation of 
role models and peers, by observation, and by participation in 
group activity, and so forth. Knowledge about the learning 
styles and needs of children, aged 4-12, will form the basis of 
programming. Since intrinsic motivation is based on pleasu- 
rable experience, enjoyment is an essential learning strategy, 
Learning must be fun, not just to keep children happy, which 
is also important, but basically to keep them learning without 
external rewards and punishments. i 


* Contributed by Smt. Mina Swaminathan of Madras. 
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The characteristics of such a classroom will be incividual 
and group activity on graded tasks, using a variety of mate- 
rials, drawn from the local environment. The role of the 
teacher is to prepare the materials, set the tasks, guide and 
assist (ће children, and assess their progress, encourage and 
motivate them in learning. Essential pre-conditions are the 
availability of plenty of materials (these can be locally avail- 
able at low cost, but must be sufficient in quantity) and skills 
in forming and guiding group and individual activity of 
children. The teacher must know how to prepare and set 
tasks. To begin with, these may be set orally—for example, 
counting something in the compound, classifying, drawning, 
etc. As soon as children can read, tasks can be set on slates, 
work sheets or work cards. Reading and following the 
directions on a work card is itself a reading and comprehension 
task as well as test. 


The teacher should have before her/him concrete tasks 
and objectives, preferably in a fixed time-frame. Instead of 
having to complete an inflexible text book or syllabus in a 
given time, the teacher may have a concrete objective like 
helping the children to be able to recognise a certain number 
of words, or perform certain calculations. 


The local environment should be the source of materials, 
ideas, games, tests, challenges and tasks’. No set books should 
be introduced as readers for the first year. Instead, a variety of 
materials, pictures, cards, notices, etc. should be collected or 
prepared by the teacher. 


Once the tasks are set, the teacher should be free to use 
whatever methods she/he can devise, with appropriate 
aids. 


© Regular skilled guidance, help, support and supervision 
is required to help new and young teachers to develop 
materials, organise group and individual activity, etc. and to 
strengthen their self-confidence and motivation. 
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Since peer learning and working together are to be en- 
couraged, and children may help each other to learn and 
explore activities together, there is no room for competition 
between individuals. Co-operation and mutual support would 
be essential to help all children learn. | 


Since children learn at different speeds апа in different 
ways, they may be grouped in different ways, sometimes accor- 
ding to ability or achievement in a particular subject, at: other 
times according to interest, or at other times in order to help 
the slower learn from the faster, Competition between groups 
is therefore allowable only in certain situations and to pro- 
mote certain activities. 


There will be no formal grades or examinations in the 
first five years, but, systematic records will. be maintained of 
the progress made by individual children in basic skills such as 
reading, writing and numeracy, and their skill in collecting, 
presenting, comprehending and remembering facts or inter- 
nalising concepts in the course of group activity”. 


Several meaningful questions can be raised on what has 
been stated in the above two models. The Committee propo- 
ses neither- to enumerate these questions nor to answer them. 
What is more important is that a new direction is being 
indicated. Many more models or approaches would have to 
be worked out in tens of thousands of class rooms around the 
country and mechanisms devised to collate, integrate and learn 
from these. Ultimately, it is the teacher and her/his students 
who have to decide what and how to learn and, at the same 
time, how to innovate, change or even discard what has been 
proposed from elsewhere. The principle of disaggregated 
planning, designing and implementing the curriculum, at least 
at the primary stage, is of fundamental importance in the 
context of UEE. NCERT, SCERTs, SIEs and DIETs have 
to identify and formulate their respective roles within this 
frame-work. 
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Goals, Targets and Community Empowerment 


Goals, targets and community empowerment have been 
gone into by the Committee in the Chapter on Decentralisa- 
tion and Participative Management. In this chapter specific 
recommendations have been given in regard to disaggregated 
target setting, local area planning with particular reference to 
the Educational Complex mechanism and participative 
management including through empowerment and involvement 
ofthe community. These recommendations are of special 
relevance to Universalisation of Elementary Education and 
should be implemented for realizing the same. 


Recommendations 


(i) Make each school. primary or middle, fully respon- 
sible and accountable for formulating and 
implementing strategies for UEE in Villages/ habita- 
tions/mehallas in the arca under its eoverage. For 
this purpose, vest the school with the necessary 
authority and autonomy to decide upon their mix of 
Strategies and measures (e.g. adult education, para- 
Schools, Operation Blackboard). Provide each 
school through the avenue of the ‘Educational 
Complex adequate funds and intellectual resources 
to implement its programme of universalisation. 


(ii) Authorise the school Head Master/Head Mistress to 
recruit ‘pata-teachers’ (Shiksha Karmis) for reaching 
out either to unserved habitations ог to those 
children who can not attend the school in the day 
hours. The issues of emoluments, rules governing 
their probationary period and eventual absorption 
in the school, and their training in an ‘Internship 
Model’, have already been dealt with in this 
chapter, 


(ii) Encourage innovation by teachers themselves іп 
building up diverse models of child-centred approach 


(iv) 
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to education and create mechanisms for collating, 
integrating and disseminating the growing experi- 
ence of the teaching community within and among 
Educational Complexes. 


In order to. increase the relevance of education from 
the standpoint of working children, especially 
girls, it would be necessary to emphasise vocationa- 
lisation of the entire educational process upto 
Class VIII level. 


(v) The goal оѓ universalisation of education may be 


viewed in two phases the first phase of Universali- 
sation of Primary Education (UPE) and the second 
phase of UEE. While the school shall be expected 
to undertake micro-planning for UPE in association 
with the Educational Complex in the first phase 
itself, UBE may be allowed to grow organically out 
of the development of Primary Education. In the 
second phase, after achieving the goal of UPE, 
micro-planning for UEE would also become neces- 
sary and viable. 


(vi) Adopt the principle of differentiated or disaggrega- 


ted targets and pluralistic educational strategies for 
achieving UEE. This mode of decentralised and 
participative planning provides scope for репдег- 
specific, community-wise, Block-level and District- 
level, and regional parametres to inform the 
planning process. The national and State targets 
of UEE as well as resource allocation shall 
emerge from collation and integration of the disag- 


gregated targets. 


(vii) Monitoring of the move towards UEE shall be 


integral to the planning process and may operate at 
three independent but co-ordinated levels— 
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(a) Within the Educational Complex, of individual 
schools; 


(b) Within the district, of individual Educational 
Complexes; and 

(c) Within the State, of individual District Boards 
of Education. 


The reports of monitoring shall be made avail- 
able publicly and discussed at specially organised 
fora with a view to build up public pressure for 
achieving UEE within this century. 


(viii) Express the learning outcome expected of schools 
and other educational programmes in concrete and 
easily communicable forms such that these would 
inform the public criteria and process of monitoring, 
questioning and intervening in the system. This 
may take the shape of monthly or yearly community 
functions in which the general public may partici- 
pate in collective evaluation of children and the 
school, and also offer concrete support, financial 
and otherwise, for the improvement of the school. 
In this way, create community-based mechanisms 
and structures for organising a nation-wide process 
of community empowerment and thereby build a 
countervailing pressure on the school system to 
perform and achieve UEE. 


Recommendation 


In order to monitor progress towards UEE, it is essential 
that we move beyond the stage of enrolment and retention. 
Data must be gathered on actual attendance in class rooms, 
attainment in learning and equally, if not more importantly, 
onaptitude towards producive work and attitude towards 
society. It is only by perceiving UEE in terms of such attri- 
butes of education that the whole exercise would acquire a 
social significance, 


8 


Adult and Continuing Education 


МРЕЈРОА Stipulations 


The perspective on adult education has been spelt out 
in the NPE in paras 4.10 to 4.13 and Chapter VII of the Pro- 
gramme of Action — 1986. Apart from facilitating creation of 
ability to read and write the policy links adult education with 
national goals such as poverty alleviation, national integra- 
tion, environment conservation, energisation of the cultural 
creativity of the people, observance of small family norm and 
promotion of women's equality. Adult Education has also 
been spelt out as а responsibility of the whole nation ~all 
sections of the society involving teachers, students, youth, 
employees, voluntary agencies, etc, apart from Central and 
State Governments and political parties and their mass orga- 
nisations. Functional literacy has been considered as another 
important concern of adult education. А massive programme 
of adult and continuing education was envisaged for imple- 
mentation through various modalities. 


Committee's Prespective 


The Resolution setting up the Committee to review NPE, 
inter alia, states : 
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“Despite efforts at social and economic development 
since attainment of Independence a majority of our 
people continue to remain deprived of education, which 
is one of the basic needs for human development. It is 
also a matter of grave concern that our people comprise 
50 per cent of the world’s illiterate, and large sections of 
children have to go without acceptable level of primary 
education. Government accords the highest priority to 
education—both as a human right and as the means for 
bringing about a transformation towards a more humane 
and enlightened society. There is need to make educa- 
tion an effective instrument for sécuring a status of 
equality for women, and persons belonging (о the back- 
ward classes and minorities. Moreover, it is essential 
to give a work and employment orientation to education 


The perspective of the Committee as regards Adult 
Education cannot be presented more effectively than by the 
following extract of the Perspective Paper on education re- 
leased by the Committee in September, 1990. 


“The content and process of adult education, as distinct 
from adult literacy, is to be reorganised. The questions 
of survival, development and justice are to be interwoven 
into content, pedagogy and learning situation of adult, 
letting literacy come in organically in the process when, 
and if, it becomes the felt need of the adult learners. 
This understanding would help in avoiding the dispro- 
portionate emphasis on literacy campaigns. A major 
objective of these campaigns should be to enthuse the 
adult illiterates to send their children for school educa- 
tion, Other objectives may include education for 
democracy and Panchayati Raj and for eschewing 
violence, casteism, communalism, geridér bias and all 
other forms of діѕсгітіпа(іоп......” 
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Post Policy Implementation 


In pursuance of the Policy, a National Literacy Mission 
was established in 1988. In quantitative terms, the Mission 
seeks (0 impart functional literacy to 80 million illiterate 
persons in 15-35 age-group: 30 million by 1990 and an addi- 
tional 50 million by 1995. The empasis of the Mission is not 
on mere numbers but on attainment of certain pre-determined 
norms and parameters of literacy, numeracy, functionality 
and awareness, Under this Programme 2,84,000 Centres are 
functioning in the country with an estimated involvement of 
84 lakh, adult learners. (about 35 lakh men and 49 lakh 
women). Six lakh. leteracy kits have been delivered to 
students, volunteers, Qver 30,000 Jan Shikshan Nilayams 
have been sanctioned to provide Post-Literacy. Programmes. 
Over 300 Voluntary Agencies have also been involved in the 
process. A Mass Compaign under NLM was launched by the 
then Prime Minister in May, 1988. Similar campaigns Were 
launched by 24 States and UTs on the same date and after. 
The Director General, NLM in his presentation before the 
NPERC stated that the Programme had suffered due to shor- 
tage of funds. Аз against the barest minimum requirement 
of funds amounting to Rs. 139 crores during 1989-90, the 
actual amount provided was of the order of Rs. 76.17 crores. 
The position was somewhat improved in 1990-91 when a sum 
of Rs. 96 crores was provided, considering the magnitude of 
the problem of illiteracy the large uncovered area and the 
need for mobilisation (A total Rs. 227 crores was spent under 
NLM during the years 1987-88 to 1989-90). Much more funds 
are required even for implementing а purely volunteer-based, 
campaign-oriented plan of action than what has been provid- 
ed. The DG, NLM further informed the Committee : 


— In conformity with the area-specific and time-speci- 
fic approach for complete eradication of illiteracy, 
plans have been drawn up/implemented for complete 
eradication of illiteracy as shown below : 
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Kottayam city Kerala made fully literate in 100 
days (April-June, 1989), 


Eranakulam district, Kerala made fully literate 
in one year (January—December, 1989). 


Projects for total literacy have been launched in 
Kerala, Goa and Pondicherry. 


Saksharathh Abhiyan was launched by Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth on Ist May ’88 with the involve- 
ment of over 400 voluntary agencies and 1.5 
lakh volunteers to make 35.00 lakh illiterates 
literate by 1991. Two hundred villages ош of 
1000 covered are Teported to have been made 
literate as a result of this Abhiyan. 


А mass campaign for complete eradication of 
illiteracy was launched in Karnataka to make 4 
lakh illiterates literate by 1990-91. The evalua- 
tion of outcome of mass compaigns has shown 
that out of 4 lakh illiterate adults, 70,000 be- 
come fully literate and 1.30 lakhs parlially lite- 
rate at the close of 1989.90. Bijapur and South 
Kanara districts in Karnataka have been taken 
up for total literacy by 1991. 


А scheme for whole village literacy was adopt- 
ed in 1986-87 in Rajasthan according to which 
one village in every district was to be made 
literate every year, Against a target of 60 
villages to be made fully literate by 1989-90, 20 
villages have been made fully literate. A pro- 
ject of Education for All by 2000 AD is being 
taken up with SIDA assistance and will be 
launched soon. 


Twenty CD blocks in West Bengal have been 
taken up for total literacy from 8th September 
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1989 (to be completed in one year). The plan 
is being implemented by the panchayats while 
the funding has been shared between Central 
and State Governments 50 : 50. 


(8) Seventy CD Blocks in Orissa have been taken 
up for full literacy by 1991. y 


(9) Nine Mahanagars and 8 hill districts in UP are 
being taken up for full literacy in 1990-91. 


(10) The Bihar Education Project encompassing UEE, 
NFE and AE for total leteracy wiih UNICEF 
assistance is being launched shortly. 


(11) The Bhagavatula Charitable Trust, Yellaman- 
chill, (Andhra Pradesh), has launched a project 
known as ‘India Literacy Project’ for total 
literacy in Visakhapatnam district with a cover- 
age of one million illiterates. This project is 
proposed to be jointly funded by the Govern- 
ment of India, Non-Resident Indians and. fore- 
ign donor agencies. Mandal motivators who 
will be full time workers in the project, are the 
kingpin in the programme. 


(13) A plan for total literacy has been launched in 
Coimbatore district, Tamil Nadu, The Coim- 
batore-Literacy Mission Society (COLIM) has 
been recently constituted with the District 
Collector as the Chairman. The Society has 
drawn-up an action plan for imparting func- 
tional literacy to 5.25 lakh illiterate adults in 21 
Blocks and 6 corporations/municipalities of the 
district. It is proposed to involve 50,000 
voluntary instructors in the project which is to 
be implemented during April, 1990 to March 
1992. 
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Past Experience 


Adult education programmes have been unsuccessful in 
the past mainly for the following reasons : 


— Efforts are made to begin with adult literacy; this is 
most often not perceived as a felt need; the adult 
doesn’t respond; adult education centres аге attend- 
ed often largely by young persons. 


— Adult literacy is not placed within a wider social 
context. The whole gamut of the developmental 
needs of the adult—of survival, employment, health, 
etc.—are not addressed. There is failure to realise 
that illiteracy is but a form of marginalisation or 
exclusion of those who are unable to secure for 
themselves minimum standards of well-being. 


— The problem has been viewed more in the contest 
of teaching methods and of learning to read and 
write, 


Present Scenario 


It is a matter of serious concern that'half'of the world's 
illiterates would live in India‘at'the turn of'the. century. This 
fact belies all our claims to progress and development. While 
53% of the male population was reported to be illiterate in 
the 1981 census, the level of illiteracy among the women was 
as high as 75%. This gender disparity in the literacy rate is 
another issue of national concern. The gap in the literacy 
levels of SCs vs non SC/ST communities and STs vs non SC/ 
ST communities had widened further during the sixties and 
seventies as of 1981 census. The literacy rates among SC/ST 
women are appallingly low, with the ST women in Rajasthan 
existing at the pre-literate level of 1.2%. 


Programme of NLM 
Notwithstanding the phenomenal effort put in by NLM. 
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and a number of determined voluntary agencies during the 
last three years, there is wide-spread cynicism regarding what 
has so far gone on under the banner of literacy programmes. 
The cynicism is the result of a general observation that the 
majority of the literacy effort, whether by the Government or 
the voluntary sector, has not demonstrably contributed to 
increasing the literacy rate, Before the formation of NLM, 
the Ministry had commissioned 56 research studies [0 reputed 
social science research organisations around the country. The 
Committee analysed 33 of these reports. By and large, the 
reports had shown that most of the literacy classes rapidly 
fizzled out due to high drop-out rate. Often there were no 
objective criteria for finding out the attainment level in terms 
of literacy at the end of the class, run normally for ten 
months. The Committee noted that a general practice had 
been (it continues in many States even today) to declare a 
person literate merely if she/he did not drop-out for a period 
of three to four months, even if the attendance was irregular. 
The question of actual attainment in literacy was not consi- 
dered, 


However, in the context of the scenario presented earlier, 
the Committee acknowledged that it would be plainly unjust 
if almost 250 million people inthe plus 15 years age groups 
are left to spend their entire productive life without literacy, 
a powerful tool for acquiring knowledge and enabling effective 
participation in democratic polity of India. Clearly, like ОВЕ, 
adult education with а strong literacy component has to be 
one of the central items on the national agenda, Therefore, 
the formation of the National Literacy Mission (NLM) in 
pursuance of NPE was a welcome development on the India 


Education scene. 


NAEP to Mass Campaign 


The Committee held detailed deliberations with the 
representatives of both the Ministry and NLM on the issue of 
methodology used in the alult literacy programme, An 
attempt was made to understand the reasons why the pte-NPE 
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National Adult Education Programme (NAEP), started in 
1977-78, did not make a significant difference in the rate of 
literacy among the adults. The Committee found that NAEP 
mainly relied upon what has come to be known as the Centre 
approach’. A centre is organised with one paid instructor 
and attends to about 30 adult learners, primarily in the 15-35 
аре groups. Learning materials like slates and pencils and 
premises were provided free of cost to each learner, be- 
Sides other support materials including a lantern, The 
general experience was not hopeful. The attendance of the 
enrolled learners was irregular and the drop-out rates fairly 
high. A centre, after a few weeks or months, either had only 
а handful of learners left or most of the learners attending 
were children below 15 years. There were reports of a large 
percentage of centres closing down due to low response. 
Others could never get off the ground. Taking this experience 
into account, the NLM adopted а modified strategy which 
differed from NAEP. Since early 1989 the Department of 
Education introduced the Mass campaign strategy—that is, 
from the time total literacy effort was taken up in Ernakulam 
district of Kerala State. Under this strategy, the entire com- 
munity's support is mobilised in a given area through mobili- 
sation programmes such as Jathas, street plays etc. Volunteers 
for imparting adult education as well as those who are to be 
given adult education are identified. The identified instruc- 
tors themselves secure the avenues where adult education 
would be imparted. The services of the voluntary adult edu- 
cation instructors are secured free of cost, Voluntary agencies 
аге involved significantly in this Strategy. This strategy also 
helps in the total discontinuance of the centre based approach 
to adult education and thus is meant to be less costly. At 
present the campaign method is being followed in 62. districts 
in the States of Kerala, Goa, Pondicherry and Gujarat. The 
proposal is to add 50 districts per annum to the target for 
coverage by campaign method. 


The NLM officials shared their conviction with the Com- 
mittee that their modified approach involving mass campaign 
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and reliance on voluntarism has the necessary elements for 
overcoming the barriers faced by the previous programmes. It 
was stated that the campaigns were likely to generate a level 
of enthusiasm that would enable the illiterate adult to cross 
her/his threshold of resistance vis-a-vis literacy. They placed 
before the Committee several success or near success stories 
from different parts of India, though no supporting documen- 
tary material as such was provided. Indeed, the Committee 
has taken note of the positive response the mass campaigns 
have generated amongst the educated youth, reportedly pii- 
marily from the middle class for literacy work. Optimistic 
signs of such responses have been reported from Bijapur in 
Karnataka, Pondicherry, Durg in M.P., Midnapore in West 
Bengal and some other districts in other State as well. 


This campaign method, even according to the thinking 
in the Department of Education, is not capable of universal 
application as of now. The reasons are : 


— А total shift from centre based project approach in 
one shot is not feasible because of the serious dis- 
ruptions that it can bring about in the on-going 
process of adult education. 


— The campaign strategy cannot be applied in all parts 
of India principally because of the differing levels of 
awareness in different States. 


There may be pockets where the number of illite- 
rates will be small; covering those pockets to handle 
smal) groups cf learners will not be cost effective, 


The campaign method cannot also be introduced 
universally without appropriate evaluation of the 
impact it makes in areas where it is being followed 


as of now. 


It remains to be seen whether the enthusiasm generated 
by these early campaigns in different pockets would be even- 
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tually translated into effective literacy classes and then into 
literacy attainment. Whatever may be the end result, there 
is no denying. that NLM has succeeded in placing adult 
literacy on the national agenda and also in generating a level 
of enthusiasm for literacy work among the youth at least in 
certain pockets. 


Ernakulam Experiment 


During Committee's deliberations, the experiment of 
Ernakulam district in Kerala was discussed at length. The 
report of the District Collector shows that the bench mark 
level of literacy in Ernakulam before the start of the 
campaign last year was above 90%. In a major and well 
concerted drive, this level has been raised to about 98% within 
a matter of less chan one year, thus giving Ernakulam district 
the status of being 100% literate—the first one in India. While 
this is commendable, it is doubtful whether lessons could be 
drawn from this experiment for application elsewhere. The 
high literacy rate to start with in Ernakulam, a result of 
successful school education programme, provided favourable 
socio-cultural conditions which cannot be expected in most 
parts of India where literacy rate ranges between twenty to 
thirty per cent. This situation is particularly acute and 
distinguishable from Ernakulam in the case of the ten 
educationally backward States, particularly the Hindi speak- 
ing States of UP, Bihar, MP and Rajasthan. Ernakulam, for 
that matter entire Kerala, exemplifies how literacy is linked 
with development and socio-cultural factors. In our plans 
for eradicating illiteracy from India before the turn of the 
century, we may not be able to wish away the hard groand 
realities that have been so far responsible for alienating large 
masses of Indian people from the benefit of education. 


Mahila Samakhya Model 


In this context the Committee looked at an alternative 
modelof adult education being promoted by the Ministry 
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itself. ‘This alternative can ђе seen in\the design of Mahila 
Samakhya, а scheme of the Ministry to empower women in 
pursuance of NPE. The РОА chapter on education for 
women’s ‘Equality’ states, “а majority.of women in this age 
group (i.e. 15:35) are workers, literacy рег зе тау not have any 
relevance for them” (para 14). Accordingly, the Mahila 
Samakhya programme primarily emphasises the issues of 
development and social justice such as health services, 
minimum wages, water etc. In contrast to NLM's approach 
of strating and focussing upon literacy the Mahila Samakhya 
is designed to being with life-related issues and weave in 
processes that would motivate the participation towards а 
desire for literacy. In Mahila Samakhya, therefore, one would 
move towards literacy as and when it becomes the felt need of 
poor women groups as a result of raising awareness of their 
changing role in society. 


UEE to Pre-Empt Adult Illiteracy 


The low rate of literacy in India is a direct consequence 
of continued failure to universalise Elementary Education, a 
Constitutional directive. In this context, a comment is neces- 
sary about Kerala, where the literacy rates have almost 
reached the level of 90% or, in certain parts, even higher. The 
Committee observes that the success in Kerala on the literacy 
front is a result of more than a 100 years of sustained effort by 
various segments of society in promoting school education. 
Same can be said about Mizoram, where, too, the literacy 
rates are fare ahead than in most part of India. 


Recommendations 


(i) Imparting of literacy should be placed in the con- 
text of the developmental needs of the adult. Adult - 
education programmes should be accompanied by a 
wide range of measures relating to health, nutrition, 
housing, and employment needs. They should also 
address themselves to issues of fundamental rights, 
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laws secularism and democracy. After creating 
awareness in respect: of these essential needs and 
issues the adult learner himself should be expected 
to ask for adult literacy as a felt need. Instead of 
starting with adult literacy, the start should be in 
respect of creation of awareness for, essential needs 
and from there work backward to adult literacy. 


While the mass campaign strategy may be tried out 
further, the alternative model being employd by the 
Department of Education through Mahila Samakhya 
may be closely monitored and its application for 
adult literacy examined— considering that the objec- 
tive of this project is to create awareness regarding 
issues of survival and thereby generate felt needs. 


The mass campaign strategy as well as the Mahila 
Samakhya model may be objectively evaluated to 
look for meaningful lessons for the future. 


On most of the developmental problems and matters 
relating to fundamental rights, social justice etc., 
the majority of the illiterates more often than not 
find themselves in positions of conflict with the 
official authorities. Therefore genuine initatives for 
adult education programmes, voluntary agencies, 
community groups, political parties and their mass 
organisations should be facilitated. 


While NLM goes ahead with its planned literacy 
campaign in the Eighth Five Year Plan period, an 
independent study group should be commissioned to 
evaluate the programme, particularly with a view to 
arrive at an understanding of what may be appro- 
priate strategies to remove adult illiteracy in the 
quicker possible time. The evaluation may also look 
into the various alternative models and study their 
relevance with respect to diverse socio-cultural and 
political conditions in different parts of India. The 
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minimum objective of this study should be to find 
out on objective basis what approaches do not yield 
results, so that, five years later, at least those models 
may not be encouraged. 


The Department of Education should coordinate 
with the Depatment of Rural Development and 
Ministry of Labour and organise programmes for 
vocational skills for the adult illiterates— facilitating 
flow of funds from programmes like TRYSEM 
(Training of Youth for Self-Employment). Commu- 
nity Polytechnics should also be involved in a large 
scale in imparting vocational skills amongst the 
adult illiterates. (This will enhance the employa- 
bility of the adult illiterates and thereby create 
awareness regarding basic needs and issues of life, 


in the process generating demand for adult literacy 
as a felt need). 


The neo-literates should be placed in an environ- 
ment in which they have constant interface with the 
challenge of the written word. 


Illiterate adults are those who have either not had 
access to education or having had access, have been 
unable to complete their schooling. А person has 
to remain in school atleast for a minimum of four 
years to attain a relatively irreversib e level of 
literacy. Literacy should be a form of basic training 
making it possible for the adult to acquire some 
knowledge as may be necessary. It is imperative 
that Universalisation of Elementary Education is 
given top priority in educational planning and 
resource allocation. The objective should be to 
ensure that no child in the early nineties shall grow 
into an illiterate adult in the next century. (If this 
can be achieved, we would have then succeeded in 
controlling the chief contributor to illiteracy in 
India, i.e. low rate of participation in school 
education.) 


9 
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The concept of vocationalisation as presented in NPE, 
1986 (para 5.13 is linked to secondary education. The Policy 
Says vocationalisation through specialised institutions or 
through the refashioning of secondary education can, at this 
stage provide valuable manpower for economic growth’, The 
salient features of vocationalisation as reflected in the NPE 
are the following: 


Enhancement of individual employability, reduction 
of mismatch between the demand and suprly of 
skilled manpower and provision. of'an alternative 
for those pursuing higher education without parti» 
cular interest or purposes. 


Vocational education to be a distinct stream inten- 
ded to prepare students for identified occupations. 


Courses to be ordinarily provided at the post 
secondary stage but can be made available айе? 
class VIII. 


Development of attitudes, knowledge and skills for 
entrepreneurship and self-employment. 
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— Vertical mobility for vocational graduates to be 
provided through bridge courses. 


— A target for diversion of 10% of higher secondary 
students to vocational courses by 1990 and 25% by 
1995. 


The РОА. identifies inadequate organisational structure 
as à single most important aspect of the unsatisfactory pro- 
gress of vocationalisation. Building up on this, the POA 
suggests a Joint Council of Vocational Education (JCVE) as 
an apex body at the national level; à Central Institute of 
Vocational Education (CIVE) to perform research and deveiop- 
ment and monitoring and evalating functions, State Councils 
and Institutes of Vocational Education (SCVEs & SIVEs) and 
district level co-ordination committees. 


In the view of the Committee the objective of voca- 
tionalisation is different from that under NPE. It is not 
merely to impart specific saleable manual skills but to relate 
hand with head and heart so that productive labour and 
socially useful work become a medium for developing creative 
intelligence and a knowledge base оп which опе could keep 
building throughout life. While the Constitution could give 
the political right to work and developmental planning 
multiple opportunities for work, the role of education is to 
equip the students with capability for work with socio- 
economic relevance— i.e. to empower people for work. It is 
also to inculcate an attitude for appreciation of work for its 
own sake, 


The emphasis, according to the Committee, should be 
on work as a medium of education as reflected through the 
content and process of education itself at all levels and not 50 
much on creation of an exogenous hierarchy of managerial 
structures like JCVE, SCEVE etc. 


In order to achieve diversion of 1026/2575 of higher 
secondary students to vocational courses, NPE envisages two 
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streams; one academic and the other vocational. In the 
opinion of the Committee, this dichotomy between streams is 
not desirable. 


Hitherto the focus of vocationalisation has largely been 
in urban areas. The focus has to be directed to the entire 
world of work including the unorganized sector, 


According to the NPE/POA as already brought out, 
‘vocational stream is to be introduced at the post secondary 
stage though there is provision for introducing the same after 
class VIII. In the view of the Committee, fragmentation of 
secondary stage into lower and hieher secondary for Introduc- 
tion of vocational courses is not desirable, Work experience 
according to NPE, 1986, though considered as an essential 
component at all stages, is to be provided through structured 
programmes. But such structured programmes have often 
tended to degenerate into trivial activities. One discovers 
oneself through the medium of work, This was the funda- 
mental insight of Gandhiji, Tagore, Zakir Hussain and others 
and this is also the justification for socially useful productive 
work becoming an important medium for developmental 
education, Consistent with this, SUPW is viewed by the 
Committee more seriously as something endogenous to the 
whole process of education presenting a strong base for 
vocational education at higher levels. à 


The need for vocational education had been dealt with 
by various Commissions from time to time, During the 
British period the system of education in India was geared to 
two major goals namely, provision of supporting staff for 
running the administration and the general nceds of making 
the people of India aware of the science and literature of the 
West. This British legacy has continued and school education 
has remained largely general, causing unemployment. Wood's 
Despatch of 1854 advised that education in secondary schools 
should be practically useful to the people of India in their 
different spheres of life’. The Hunter Commission of 1882 
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gave specific attention to provision of vocational education. 
It called for two divisions of higher schools—one providing 
access to universities and the other of a more practical 
character to equip the youth for commercial/non-literary 
pur:uits. The Hartog Committee (1929) called Гог diversified 
curricula in the schools for diversion of more boys to 
industrial and commercial careers at the end of the middle 
stage, preparatory to special indrstruction in technical and 
industrial schools, The Sapru Committee (1934) advised 
vocational studies commencing after 11 years of educotion. 
The Abbot-Wood Report (1936-37) suggested a hierarchy of 
vocational institutions appropriate to the general education 
structure. The Sargent Report (1944) recommended technical, 
commercial and art education for full time and part-time 
students on adequate scales. The University Education 
Commission (1948-49 recommended the opening of inter- 
mediate colleges at.the end of class X for giving. vocational 
base to the students in a system of general education leading 
to university courses, The Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) generally stressed.the need for vocational education. 
The Education Commission (1964-66) pointed out that univer- 
sity degrees were not necessary for the majority of jobs at the 
middle levels which could be competently handled by voca- 
tionally well trained higher secondary graduates. The Commi- 
ssion also referred to more than 50% of the students dropping 
out of the high schools and embarking upon work without 
any professional competency. This Commission further 
identified work experience as an essential element of purpose- 
ful education. Vocational education at ths +2 stage was 
built into 1968 Policy. NPE, 1986 re-emphasised vocational 
education with physical targets on a time bound basis. 


Pursuant to NPE, 1986 and POA a centrally sponsored 
scheme of vocationalisation of education was established. The 
objective of the scheme was to make post-secondary education 
relevant to world of work. The overall budget approved by 
the Government for the Seventh Plan period was about 
Rs. 410 crores. The scheme envisages grant of assistance to 
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States ranging from 25% to 100% for activities such as 
conduct of district vocational service, acquisition of voca- 
tional equipment, construction of buildings, production of 
resource materials and teacher training. 


The physical target was to introduce vocational courses 
in about 5,000 schools. Exhibited below is a Table contain- 
ing particulars of physical and financia! achievements under 
this scheme, as presented by the Department of Education: 


Table 24 


1987-88 1988.89 1989-90 : Total 


Number of States/UTs 18 22 23 23 
Number of Schools 1080 1505 163 2748 
Number of Vocational 

Sections 3167 ‚ 4169 484 78:0 
Amount Released 32.56 49 75 43,96 125.95 
(Rupees in crores) (50 00) (50.00) (47.00) 


According to the Department of Education by the end 
of Seventh Plan. sanctions were issued for creating facilities 
for an annual enrolment in vocational courses of about two 
lakh students. The Department estimated «ће likely annual 
enrolment at one lakh. Slackening of progress in the scheme 
during the year 1989-90 has been classified in terms of non- 
existence of management structures at the State level, non- 
establishment of school-industry linkages, slow pace of modi- 
fication of recruitment rules at the Central and State levels for 
absorption of vocational graduates in services, non-availability 
of trained teachers, inadequate facilities for preatical training 
and apprehensions about blockage of vertical mobility. 
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Monitoring of progress of implementation of vacational 
education scheme is done through the following modalities: 


Discussions between ссегѕ of Central and State 
Governments during visits to States/New Delhi. 


Quarterly progress reports. 


Release of Central assistance based only on progress 
reports regarding utilisation of funds released earlier. 


Review seminars of NCERT in which State and 
Central Government officers participate, 


However. delays and shortfalls in implementation have 
occurred as reflected by the following Table concerning major 


States: 


As the statement brings out in regard to twelve major 
States, out of an amount of Rs. 108.48 crores sanctioned 
during the three years 1987-90, an amount of Rs. 56.76. crores 
(52.32%) is yet to be spent. There have been substantial 
shortfalls in the commencement of vocational courses and 
coverage of schools against the sanctions in the States of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, MP, Orissa, Rajasthan and UP. 


Delays and shortfalls have often been due mainly to the 
following reasons : 


Non reflection of Central assistance in the State 
budgets. 


Non provision of counterpart funds by the States 
for certain elements of the scheme in their budgets. 


Delays on the part of the Planning and Finance 
Departments of the State Governments їп giving 
sanctions for creation of posts to implement the 
Scheme. (State Governments have been chary of 
creation of posts particularly because, on completion 
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of Plan periods the financial commitments pass on 
to their Non-Plan budgets.) 


— Delays in the production of teaching/learning 
material. 


-- Delays in securing the services of teachers. 


As of now, the State Governments do not furnish, at the 
time of presentation of proposals for Central assistance, 
specific deadlines within which they will undertake the various 
activities for implementing the vocational education scheme- 
activities such as production of teaching/learning materials, 
formulation/modification of curriculum/syllabus, completion 
of civil construction, procurement of equipment, positioning 
of manpower including teachers etc. 


Recommendation 


So long as the scheme in the present form is implemented, 
Government may insist the State Governments should furnish 
deadlines for each of the above mentioned activities to 
be undertaken before funds are sanctioned. Reportedly, in 
Karnataka State, before seeking Central assistance, the State 
Department of Education gets all the necessary clearances 
internally within their Government. This practice may be 
commended to the other States. 


Historically, the basic reason: for the poor performance 
of vocational education programmes have been : 


(i) traditional  class/caste oriented social attitude 
sustained by fairly easy access to highly subsidised 
college/university education, particularly in liberal 
arts and humanities; 


Gi) lack of socio-economic relevance of the courses 
offered; (These vocations are learnt as ‘practicals’ 
mainly by those who drop out at much lower levels 
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in the education system. It often gives the practicals" 
an edge over the 10--2 vocational output іп the 
employment/self-employment market because of lack 
of proper linkage between the vocational education 
programme and the employment market. As per 
]981 census, there were as many as two crore 
technical/vocational occupations in the employment 
market while the total number of technically quali- 
fied persons in the labour force for manning these 
positions was less than twenty lakhs which means 
90% of the technical/vocational positions were held 
mostly by the school drop out practicals’ mentioned 
above,) and 


(iii) distortions in technical education system and lack 
of linkage between vocational and technical 
education. 


The Committee in making its recommendations for a 
new model of education, has taken the above historical facts 
into consideration, 


The Education Commission, 1964-66, identified work 
experience and social service as essential elements of purpose- 
ful education. These two elements were integrated into a 
holistic concept and was re-named Socially Useful Productive 

, Work (SUPW) by the Ishwarbhai Patel Review Committee 
(1978). Work experience which is to develop creative skills, 
however, has degenerated into trivial activities, most often 
extra-curricular, the social dimension essential for the concept 
missing altogether. 


Recommendation 
Work Experience/Socially Useful Productive Work 


should be integrally linked with various subjects both at the 
level of content and pedagogy. 
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The two streams envisaged under the NPE has resulted 
in a dual system of education in which vocational education 
has come to be looked upon as the poor man'sstream. There 
is need for development of a positive attitude towards work 
from Class I onwards. There should be higher level of 
vocational education beyond Class VIII. A core component 
of vocationalisation has to be part of the curriculum for all 
and hence the sharp division that exists between the academic 
(for the ‘talented’) and the vocational (for the rest) should 
cease. Besides, for a large section ofthe students, especially 
in the rural sector and among the deprived urban communities, 
vocationalisation at the plus two stage will mean no voca- 
tionalisation, in effect. It is necessary to define th. meaning 
of the expression vocationalisation of education, as the Com- 
mittee uses it here. There is no intention to make all students 
immediately fit into specific jobs through specific training at 
thesecondary level. In other words, the aim is not to pro~ Ê> 
vide terminal vocational courses to all from the secondary 
stage onwards. But the four year secondary, from Classes IX 
to XII should be viewed as a stage and integrally, so that 
courses can be planned that may last one, two or three or 
four ycars, in the academic or vocational stream. While, on 
the one hand, provision has to be made to enable those who 
wish to train themselves for inmediate placement in (ће world 
of work, on. completion, it is also the suggestion that all, 
without exception, including the most academically gifted, 
should be involved in a basic minimum of vocational ог рге- 
vocational courses at the secondary stage, as part of a process 
of holistic developmental education. In the case of those who 
complete class VIII and do not go into the secondary stage of 
formal education, facilities should be provided for acquisition 
of vocational skills through other means. 


Recommendations 


(i) An integrated design of vocational education to Ђе- 
operated for classes 1X to XII may be established as 
presented in the following model—with a general 
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core and vocational core and flexible mixes of 
academic and vocational subjects : 


Classes IX to XII 


Compulsory Core General 


Core Vocational 


Optional Academic Vocational Academic Academic 
groupings Academic Vocctional -Academic Vocational 


Academic Vocational Vocational Vocational 


(ii) 


Flexibility should be provided for children to opt 
for different mixes of academic and vocational 
subjects as per the pattern exhibited above. 


In order to make vocationalisation a success, subs- 
tantial structual changes may be introduced in 
Secondary education along the principles of modular 
courses and credit accumulation, at the same time 
Providing flexibility multiple exit and entry points 
for the students In other words, students opting for 
any particular vocational course should have the 
facility of acquiring credits for specific modules of 
courses, go out into the world of work and come 
back later at their convenience for earning further 
credits by pursuing further modules. This would 
make it possible for the schools to offer vocational 
courses in varying combinations with subjects such 
as Languages, Mathematics, Sciences aud Social 
Studies. No doubt, vocational and non-vocational 
subjects should be inter-woven both at the level of 
content and pedagogy. For those students taking 
up vocational courses at the secondary stage leading 
to direct job placements, provision should also be 
made for further education in those vocations or 
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other fields and, if necessary; bridge courses may be 
provided. These arrangements are necessary in: the 
expanding. world: of knowledge and. technology, 
which ‘requires continuing and updating of education 
forall. What isrequired for long term viability of 
vocationalised'education isto make provision: not 
merely. for specific skill. training. but. also for 
necessary theoretical background to enhance trans- 
ferability of well planned. and logically designed 
open learning and distance learning programmes at 
the school and university levels should be established 
as (ће вате would be a good support system for 
vocationalisation of education. 


f (iii) For those who do not go in for formal secondary 
education in the school system, vocational pro- 
grammes should be organised in non-formal stream 
like-through TRYSEM and community polytechnics 
and in the formal stream through the ITIs, Rural 
Institutions etc. 


(iv). Several vocational courses get sex stereotyped. That 
is, they are considered predominantly relevant in 
the domain of women. This stereotyping should be 
carefully availed; and girls given access to in- 
creasingly diversified. courses not discriminated in 
terms of relevance to men or women. (This subject 
has been referred to in the Section concerning 
Education and Women’s Equality). Access for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to vocational 
courses should be enhanced too. This has also 
been referred in the relevant section of the. Chapter 
on 'Equity, Social Justice and Education'. 


Technical education. including vocational education is 
represented. by а smooth continuation of skill. formation 
through learning of ‘what’, ‘why’ and ‘how’ of technology with 
the help of application of science and analytical tools. 
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Building up. of. wholesome vocational competence of this 
nature has been ensured by the system which originated in 
Germany and subsequently extended to East. European 
countries, Japan, Korea and Singapore. This system had a 
number of advantages with which these countries have 
captured the consumer market in the field of technology all 
over the world today. Vertical mobility of the technical man- 
power from base level to higher level through upgradation of 
education not. only ensures a better’ quality of industrial 
products and higher productivity їп a competitive market but 
also has a built-in healthy motivation in the social frame for 
entering into labour force right at the base level and then to 
rise in career. But unfortunately, the Indian system has 
continued to operate in the form it was imported a century 
ago. 


In its implementation the vocational education pro- 
gramme organised in pursuance of NPE and POA has come 
to be largely designed for development of skills and technical 
manpower for meeting the requirements of the organised 
sector which accounts only for a small percentage of the total 
work force. In order to make right to work a reality, courses 
should be designed with linkages to all kinds of production 
enterprises, small or big, urban or rural, industrial or agri- 
cultural. The vocational courses of secondary schools, 
Shramik Vidyapeethas, ITIs, Polytechnics and rural institutes 
should cater to the highly diversified employments in the un- 
organized sector-small enterprises engaged in maintenance, 
repair and service vocations (automobile repair, plumbing, 
electric motor winding etc.), agro forestry, cottage industries, 
animal husbandry, dairy, fisheties, renewable sources of 
energy, watershed management, health and hygiene, ecological 
sciences etc. 


The problem faced by school education in today’s con- 
text is near exclusive emphasis on knowledge through theory 
alone. Even when theory is taught, its teaching remains 
barren and partial due to the pedagogic constraint of 
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divorcing knowledge from practice. The accent is to be on 
integration of theoretical knowledge with skills, attitudes, 
productive work, social responsibility and creativity. Educa- 
tion is to be linked with the emerging problems of the world 

‚ of work. For this purpose, the method of project work should 
be an integral feature of the educational process. 


If the vocational courses are not meaningfully linked with 
the user agencies, empowerment for work would remain an 
idle concept. The isolation of vocational education from the 
employment market in the organised and unorganised sector 
must be broken. This is, no doubt, envisaged in the voca- 
tional education progremme now under implementation as 
well. But much progress has not been achieved because of 
apparently continued emphasis on designing of courses for the 
organised sector, not to speak of the rather sluggish progress 
in bringing about modifications in the recruitment procedures 
of the user agencies. The problem of establishing linkages 
between vocational education and the employment market in 
the unorganised sector becomes much more complex both 
because of the highly diversified nature of this sector as well 
as its vastness. 


Recommendation 


In огёег that the process of vocational education is en- 
riched by meaningful combination ofteaching of theory and 
practice and effective linkages are established with the ‘world 
of work’, ‘work benches? and ‘practice schools’ may be identi-~, 
fied, accredited and involved as described below : 


— ‘work benches’ and ‘practice schools’ are work situ- 
ations selected for the purpose of giving vocational 
training and direct experience to students within 
production units or developmental activities of the 
official agencies, This arrangement offers a more 
effective educational strategy for providing voca- 
tional experience to students than what can be 
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arranged within the four walls of the 'class room". 
Here the training would revolve around real 
problem—solving and on-the-job development of 
skills. Whereas ‘practice school’ is a more institu- 
tionalised arrangement with larger units in the 
organised sector, work benches’ can be carved out 
of smaller units from the unorganised sector as well 
within the neighbourhood ofthe school. In both 
cases, the school would not be required to make 
any substantial investment оп skilled personnel or 
equipment, (ће san e being contributed by the ‘world 
of work', with or without a mutually worked out 
fee. 


Education at these work places would be through 


student involvement in work aetivities which would 
be clearly identified against different areas and levels 
of work. Further, information would be available 
to the students in regard to how, under a given work 
area, one could move from one level to another 
(vertical mobility), and skills could be transferred 
from one work area to another (horizontal mobi- 
lity). A tested evaluation system would be identi- 
fied to assess students attainment in the work 
activity and its inter-relationship with nature and 
society. Based on this assessment, certificates would: 
be awarded by the accredited ‘work benches’, 
whether in private or public sector, government or 
voluntary organisations, and these should be accept- 
able for employment in any part of the country. Of 
course, this would call for devising of proper 
accreditation guidelines and procedures, as well as 
periodic review by authorised bodies, and this task 
will have to be done carefully, so as to ensure that 
this educational innovation does not degenerate into 
unhealthy social and educational practices. Further, 
specialattention should be given to identify and 
accredit *work benches' in the rural sector, especially 
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from economies built around activities such as 
farming, forestry, animal .husbandry, dairying, 
fisheries, watershed management, and ecological 
conservation. 


Perso nel in the ‘work benches’ and ‘practice 
schools’ are not merely to engage themselves in 
teaching process but are also to be involved in the 
planning and designing of vocational courses, pre- 
paration of text materials and evaluation—in a 
sense in the entire process of education. 


The vocational education model envisaged by the Com- 
mittee would call for effective collateral and complementary 
steps in the area of teacher education and training; manage“ 
ment styles; administrative responsibilities and structures; and 
meaningful wages and incomes and employment policies as 
recommended below : 


Recommendations 


(i) Teacher education courses [ог vocational education 


€i) 


at both the secondary level and post-secondary level 
should be redesigned in order to prepare teachers 
who would be equipped, besides general theoretical 
background and skills, with the necessary interest 
and attitude for preparing students (0 meet the re- 
quirements of a developing society, Technologists, 
foremen, skilled craftsmen and other trained person- 
nel from the 'world of work', when recruited as 
teachers for vocational courses, should be given 
specially designed bridge courses in areas such as 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Evaluation, Content Plann- 
ing etc. 


The management, planning and implementation 
should be decentralised to the level of individual 
high schools or school complexes, as well as colleges/ 
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(iii) 


(iv) 


universities, thereby involving actively. the Heads of 
institutions in decisionmaking, alongwith representa- 
tives of local enterprises from. both the industry and 
agriculture as well as those of official development 
agencies and voluntary organisations, This would 
necessitate shift from the present practice of design- 
ing vocational courses under centralised initiatives 


^ at the national level. Courses have to be designed 


at the institution levels (schools/colleges) to the 
extent possible, drawing upon the resources of 
DIETs. This would also call for greater autonomy 
at the institutional level in order to fully exploit 
local and/or regional industrial, agricultural, 
commercial and development potential in framing 
courses and curriculum. This will further facilitate 
matching of manpower needs at different stages of 
development planning. The criticality of institu- 
tional autonomy for ensuring success of vocation- 
alisation calls for redefining of roles of various 
central or state-level agencies under the Depart- 
ment of Education (NCERT, SIE, SCVE etc.), so 
that these agencies would play only catalytic and 
resource-sharing roles, rather than directing, deter- 
mining and detailing all processes. 


The existence, at present of multiple and parallel 
authorities implementing and supervising vocational 
education, no doubt, is to be seen as a major contri- 
butor to ineffective implementation of vocationalisa- 
tion. This has been brought out Ьу the РОА also. 
Hence, vocational education should be the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Education, though 
other Departments/agencies must collaborate and 
be even involved in the planning of vocationalisa- 
tion. 


The concept of National and State Councils of 
Vocational Education should be re-formulated in 


(у) 
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the framework of decentralised planning, manage- 
ment, evaluation and accredition in order to involve 
the ‘world of work’ private or public, in expanding 
the reach of vocationalisation of education to the 
masses. 


Above all else, the Department of Education should 
coordinate with the concerned agencies under the 
Central and State Governments for the establish- 
ment of appropriate wages and income and employ- 
ment policies without linkages to which. vocationali- 
sation of education, however carefully designed, will 
not be a success. 


10 


Concluding Remarks 


The Rammurti Committee to review the National Policy 
of Education was appointed mainly of political grounds, 
however, the Committee after reviewing the National Policy 
of Education has made some important observations and 
recommendations. The Committee has emphasised the role 
of values in education. It has laid special emphasis on 
equity and social justice through education. The Committee 
has emphaised for taking special measures for women's 
education and education for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and other educationally backward sections. The most 
important recommendation of the Committee is for giving 
practical shape to common school system. The Committee has 
expressed its strong views against the elitists schools in the 
form of so called public schools and has come out against the 
development of Navodaya Vidhyalayas. The Committee has 
made special recommendations for early childhood care. The 
Committee has also laid emphasis on universalising of elemen- 
tary education. The Committee realised the value of adult 
and continuing education. One of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee is that there should bea 
right to work through education for everybody. The Commi- 
ttee has felt that there has not been proper implementation of 
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vocational education and һаз expressed its views against 
general education. It will thus to be seen that in some areas 
like common school system adult education and vocational 
education, the Committee has made very far reaching 
recommendations and for the need of making suitable radical 
improvement, modification in the field of education. 


Education & Right to Work 


In the view of the Review Committee the objective of 
vocationalisation is different from that under NPE. It is not 
merely to impart specific saleable manual skills but to relate 
hand with head and heart so that productive labour and 
socially useful work become a medium in developing creative 
intelligence and knowledge base on which one could keep 
building throughout life. While the Constitution could give 
the political rights to the role of education is to equip the 
students with capability for work with socio-economic rele- 
vance ie. to empower people for work. It has also to 
inculcate an attitude for appreciation of work for its own 
sake, 


7 The emphasis, according to the Committee, should be on 
work as a medium of education as reflected through the 
content and process of education itself at all levels and not so 
much on creation of a exogerious hierarchy of managerial 
structures like ЈОУЕ, SCCVE etc. 


The Committee was of the opinion that so far the focus 
of vocationalisation at largely upon in urban areas. Therefore, 
they thought that it has to be directed to the entire world of 
work including the unorganised sctor. The Committee 
recognised the fact that the selecting of progress in the scheme 
of vocationalisation during year 1989-90 has been classified 
in terms of non-existence of management structure at the 
State level, non-establishment of school industry linkages, 
slow pace of modification of recruitment rule at the Central 
and State levels for absorption of vocational graduates in 
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services, non-availability of trend teachers inadequate facili- 
ties of practical training and apprehensions about blockage 
vertical mobility. The Committee recommended that : 


(i) Teacher education courses for vocational education 
at both the secondary level and post-secondary level 
should be redesigned in order to prepare teachers 
who would be equipped, besides general theoretical 
background and skills, with the necessary interest 
and attitude for preparing students to meet the 
requirements of developing society. Technologists, 
foreman, skilled craftsman and other trend рег- 
sonnel from the ‘world of work’, when recruited as 
teachers for vocational courses, should be given 
specially designed bridge courses in areas such as 
Psychology, Pedagogy, Evaluation, Content Plan- 
ning etc. 


(ii) The management, planning and impementation 
should be decentralised to the level of individual 
high schools or school complexes, as well as 
colleges/universites, thereby involving activity, the 
Head of institutions in decision-making, along with 
representatives of local enterprises from both the 
industry and agriculture as well as those of official 
development agencies and voluntary organisations. 
This would necessitate shift from the present prac- 
tice of designing vocational courses under centra- 
lised initiatives at the national level. Courses have 
to be designed at the possible, drawing upon the 
recourses of DIETs. This would in order to fully 
exploit local and/or regional industrial, agricultural, 
commercial and development potential in framing 
courses and curriculum. This will further facilitate 

~ matching of manpower need at different stages of 
development planning. Criticality of institutional 
autonomy for ensuring success of vocationalisation 
calls for redefining to role of various Central or 
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ап) 


(iv) 


Q) 


State-level agencies under the department of educa- 
tion (NCERT, SIE, SCVE etc), so that these 
agencies would play only catalytic and resource- 
assuring roles, rather than directing, determining 
and detailing all proceses. 


The existence, at the present of multiple and parallel 
authorities implementing and supervising vocational 
education, no doubt, is to be seen as a major 
contributor to ineffective implementation of voca- 
tionalisation. Thishas been brought out by the 
POA also. Hence, vocational education should be 
the responsibility of the department of education, 
though other departments/agencies must collaborate 
and Бе even involved. in the planning of vocationa- 
lisation. 


To concept of national and State Councils of 
vocational education should be reformulated in the 
frame work of decentralised planning, management, 
evaluation and accredition in order to involve the 
world of work, private ог public, in expending the 
reach of vocationalisation of education to the 
masses, 


Above all else, the. Department of Education should 
coordinate with the concerned agencies under the 
Central and State Governments for the establish- 
ment of appreciate wages and income and employ- 
ment policies without linkages to which vocationali- 
sation of education, however, carefully designed, 
will not be a success, 
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